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EDITORIAL 


WITH this number SYMPOSIUM departs from the usual printing 
process and turns to printing from photographic plates whose prepa- 
ration, in turn, involves a special, but very efficient, process. 


The editors of SYMPOSIUM, having experienced the sharply and 
rapidly rising costs of printing — and with no assurance that the ceil- 
ing had yet been reached — faced these alternatives: to find a more 
economical process of bringing out SYMPOSIUM; to reduce drasti- 
cally its size and scope without reduction in subscription price; to 
maintain SYMPOSIUM at the size of the previous numbers with a sharp 
increase in price to our subscribers; to discontinue the publication 
of SYMPOSIUM until printing costs should decline or until requisite 
funds should be obtained to cover the high costs of manufacture. 


We are exceedingly happy to present this tangible evidence in the 
present number of the solution of our problem in terms of the first 
alternative, namely: to print SYMPOSIUM by a more economical 
process without reducing quality or size and—for the present at 
least — without increasing the subscription price. Consequently, we 
take genuine pleasure in announcing here that SYMPOSIUM in now 
being produced by COPY CRAFT of Rochester, N. Y. We are confi- 
dent that our contributors, as well as our subscribers, will share 
our satisfaction and pride in this example of their craftsmanship. 


The executive editors of SYMPOSIUM wish to take this opportunity 
to acknowledge their gratitude to Dr. William A. Miller, Director of 
the Syracuse University Press, for his unselfish interest in the wel- 
fare of SYMPOSIUM and for his advice and time which he put so 
generously at the disposition of the editors during its inception and 
the printing of the three numbers of Volume I by the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 
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ALBERT CAMUS ET LA PHILOSOPHIE 
DU BONHEUR 


André Rousseaux 


Il serait fort peu significatif d’écrire qu’Albert Camus est hanté 
par l’idée dela mort. I] n’ya pas un écrivain de valeur philosophique 
pour qui |’idée dela mort ne soit !’objet d’une obsession et d’un com- 
bat. L’échéance que la mort assigne & toute vie pose tout le probléme 
de la vie, et fait qu’il n’y a peut-étre pas une grande oeuvre humaine 
qui n’ait l’idéede la mort 4 sa source plusou moins profonde. Entre 
les penseurs ou les artistes qui l’affrontent, la difference commence 
selon les attitudes qu’ils prennent devant elle. 

Albert Camus qui fait face au probléme dans toutes les pages de 
son oeuvre, l’a posé un jour de la facon la plus aigiie et la plus en- 
tiére, sous la forme de la question du suicide. C’est, examinée sans 
ambiguité et sans @quivoque, celle de savoir si lavie a un sens etune 
valeur. Au cas ow on ne lui en reconnait pas, c’est la question de 
décider qu’on aura le courage de lui dire non. C’est pourquoi Camus 
écrit, 4 la premiére ligne du Mythe de Sisyphe: ‘Il n’ya qu’un probléme 
philosophique vraiment sérieux: c’est le suicide’. Si en effet la vie 
est mauvaise, vaine, absurde, il est 4 la fois stupide et lache, de la 
part de l’homme, de la subir et d’attendre passivement que la mort 
vienne plus ou moins tard y mettre fin. La dignité humaine doit 
refuser un jeu dont elle ne veut pas étre dupe, et en sortir par un 
acte devolonté. Lavie propose 4 l’esprit de Camus trop d’absurdité, 
pour qu’il ne se soit pas trouvé conduit 4 cette éventualité extréme, 
et qu’il n’ait pas recherché ‘la mesure exacte dans laquelle le suicide 
est une solution 4 l’absurde’. 

Cette mesure exacte —et subtile--est prise dans Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe, et nous allons dans un instant voir comment le suicide se 
trouve écarté malgré tout. Auparavant il nous faut noter qu’en dega 
de la solution que Camus donnera au probléme de la vie par la finesse 
du raisonnement, il a voulu exprimer un jour la tentation de céder a 
la logique sommaire qui décide: la vie étant une odieuse absurdité, 
il n’y a rien de mieux 4 faire que de la détruire. C’est au dénoue- 
ment du Malentendu, le plus parfait ouvrage peut-étre qu’il ait écrit. 


1 
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Rappelons en deux mots le sujet de cette piéce. La sombre héroine, 
Martha, a essayé sauvagement de,donner un sens 4 sa vie. Dans 
Vauberge d’Europe centrale ow elle végéte avec sa mére, elle réve 
d’un pays de lumiére et de bonheur. Pour y atteindre quelque jour, 
et amasser l’argent du voyage, elle tue et fait disparaitre, avec l’aide 
de sa mére, les voyageurs qui s’arrétent 4 son hétellerie. L’un d’eux 
se trouve étre son frére, qui a quitté la maison depuis vingt ans. 
Quand le ‘malentendu’ se découvre, la mére va se jeter 4 la riviére 
ou elle a noyé son fils quelques heures auparavant. Martha se trouve 
alors face 4 face avec la femme de son frére, venue réclamer son 
mari. En celle-ci gémissent les plaintes de la vie atteinte et menacée. 
Et c’est ici que git le véritable ‘malentendu’, que l’impitoyable Martha 
entend anéantir. Soit, le pays du bonheur lui échappe. Elle est pri- 
sonniére non seulement de ses crimes mais de leur inutilité. Du 
moins en finira-t-elle totalement avec la vie. Elle va se tuer, elle 
aussi. Mais auparavant, elle va tuer dans la seule survivante du 
drame l’illusion que la vie ait un sens. Au sommet atroce de cette 
scéne, Camus accumule les formules saisissantes: 


— Je ne puis mourir, dit Martha 4 sa belle-soeur, en vous 
laissant l’idée que vous avez raison, que l’amour n’est pas 
vain, et que ceci est un accident. Car c’est maintenant que 
nous sommes dans l|’ordre. 


Il n’y a pas d’ordre de la vie, il est parfaitement vain d’y aspirer: 


— A quoi bon ce grand appel de 1’étre, cette alerte des 
ames? Pourquoi crier vers la mer ou vers l’amour? Cela 
est dérisoire. 


Que le vivant se fasse donc étranger 4 la vie, ou qu’il choisisse 
de mourir: 


— Priez votre Dieu qu’il vous fasse semblable 4 la pierre. 
C’est le bonheur qu’il prend pour lui, c’est le seul vrai bon- 
heur. Faites comme lui, rendez-vous sourde a tous les 
cris, rejoignez la pierre pendant qu’il en est temps. Mais 
si vous vous sentez trop lache pour entrer dans cette paix 
aveugle, alors venez nous rejoindre dans notre maison com- 
mune (c'est-a-dire la riviére ot toute le monde se sera jeté 
pour finir). Vous avez 4 choisir entre la stupide félicité 
des cailloux et le lit gluant ot nous vous attendons.! 


Telle est la solution de la vie absurde par le suicide: non seule- 
ment un suicide personnel et positif, mais un suicide de principe, 
ot ’homme qui se détruit invite toute l’humanité dont il est le repré- 
sentant 4 le suivre dans la mort. 
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Nous avons dit cependant que Camus, s’il a une fois dans son 
oeuvre considéré cette solution, l’écarte par un raisonnement plus 
subtil. L’intelligence, chez l’homme qui raisonne ainsi, est conduite 
par la conscience de la dignité humaine. II] faudrait résumer ici toute 
la premiére partie du Mythe de Sisyphe. Essayons de la simplifier en 
ces termes. L’homme qui a recours @ la mort contre l’absurdité de 
la vie refuse la vie assurément. Mais du fait qu’il la refuse parce 
qu’elle est absurde, il donne par 1a un acte de reconnaissance A 
Vabsurde. I] s’avoue vaincu par l’absurde; il lui céde entiérement, 
puisque son refuge est de se ranger 4 ce qu’il y ade plus absurde 
dans la vie: ce qui est sa conclusion négative, la mort. Choisir la 
mort, ce n’est donc pas répliquer au probléme de la vie par la solu- 
tion de la révolte. C’est belet bien offrira l’énigmatique adversaire 
la capitulation totale. 

Or ceci est incompatible avec la pensée de Camus, car 1]’oeuvre 
de Camus est fondée non sur l’esprit d’acceptation, mais sur son 
contraire, l’esprit de révolte. ‘Camus fonde la morale sur la révolte’, 
écrit Georges Bataille, qui ajoute: ‘... Elle (la révolte) exprime une 
irréductibilité de ’homme 4 des lois, des limites — quelles que soient 
ces lois, ces limites....’? La premiére de ces limites que l’homme 
refuse, c’est l’absurdité de la vie. Méme si sa raison est frappée 
de cette absurdité comme d’une évidence, plus méme elle en est 
frappée, et plus l’esprit de révolte soutient la gageure de faire front 
4 l’absurde, sans se dérober 4a l’effort de vivre contre lui, donc avec 
lui. Une page du Mythe de Sisyphe, qu’il faut citer presque tout entiére, 
montre trés bien comment le probléme se trouve alors inversé, la 
solution du suicide étant écartée aussi rigoureusement qu’elle a pu 
paraitre exigée par une logique plus sommaire. 

Il s’agissait précédemment de savoir si la vie devait avoir un sens 
pour étre vécue. I] apparaft ici au contraire qu’elle sera d’autant 
mieux vécue qu’elle n’aura pas de sens. Vivre une expérience, un 
destin, c’est l’accepter pleinement. Or on ne vivra pas ce destin, le 
sachant absurde, si on ne fait pas tout pour maintenir devant soi cet 
absurde mis 4 jour par la conscience. Nier ]’un des termes de ]’op- 
position dont il vit, c’est lui €chapper. Abolir la révolte consciente, 
c’est éluder le probléme. Le terme de la révolution permanente se 
transporte ainsi, dans l’expérience individuelle. Vivre, c’est faire 
vivre l’absurde. Le faire vivre, c’est avant tout le regarder. Au 
contraire d’Eurydice, l’absurde ne meurt que lorsqu’on s’endétourne. 
L’une des seules positions philosophiques cohérentes, c’est ainsi la 
révolte. ‘...Elle n’est pas aspiration, elle est sans espoir. Cette 
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révolte c’est l’assurance d’un destin écrasant, moins la résignation 
qui devrait l’accompagner.’? . 

Notons au passage ces mots graves: la révolte est sans espoir. 
Il n’y a pas d’espérance dans le monde de Camus, qui est celui d’une 
vie fermée. (Cléture dont les murailles qui entourent la ville atteinte 
de la peste seront la figure symbolique.) C’est dans ce monde clos 
que Camus réplique 4 l’absurde par, dit-il, ‘ma révolte, ma liberté 
et ma passion.’ Il ajoute: —Par le seul jeu de la conscience, je 
transforme en régle de vie ce qui était invitation a la mort —et je 
refuse le suicide.‘ 

Bien plus, le suicide, de solution qu’il semblait étre, devient dés 
lors une échappatoire, une tricherie du vivant 4 l’égard de la vie. 
Le recours 4 la mort est une délcyale percée dans la muraille qui 
enferme la vie, comme est pour Camus le recours 4 une espérance 
de vie éternelle. I] dit la-dessus: 


Dans les musées italiens, on trouve quelque fois de petits 
écrans peints que le prétre tenait devant les visages des 
condamnés pour leur cacher 1’échafaud. Le saut sous toutes 
ses formes, la précipitation dans le divin ou l’éternel, 1’a- 
bandon aux illusions du quotidien oude l’idée, tous ces écrans 
cachent l’absurde. Mais ilya des fonctionnaires sans écran 
et ce sont eux dont je veux parler.° 


Camus ne nie pas, certes, que la vie ainsi assumée soit dérisoire. 
Mais il revendique, pour le courage de jouer cette partie, la valeur 
d’une sagesse réaliste. La révoltede Camus n’est pasun mouvement 
de folie, mais cette sagesse-la: 


Il est vrai que ces princes sont sans royaume. Mais iis 
ont cet avantage sur d’autres qu’ils savent que toutes les 
royautés sont illusoires. Ils savent, voila toute leur gran- 
deur, et c’est en vain qu’on veut parler 4 leur propos de 
malheur cache ou des cendres de la désillusion. Etre privé 
d’espoir, cen’est pas désespérer. Les flammes de la terre 
valent bien les parfums célestes. Ni moi ni personne ne 
pouvons ici les juger. Ils necherchent pas 4 étre meilleurs, 
ils tentent d’é@tre conséquents. Si le mot sage s’applique A 
homme qui vit de ce qu’il a, sans spéculer sur ce qu’il n’a 
pas, alors ceux-la sont des sages.° 


Remarquons ici la place que tient le sentiment volontaire et pase 
sionné de la dignité de l’-homme. C’est lui, beaucoup plus que la 
rigueur du raisonnement, qui permet 4 Camus d’écrire cet audacieux 
paradoxe: ‘Etre privé d’espoir, ce n’est pas désespérer.’ C’est en- 
core lui qui va permettre 4 Camus de fonder, par les seules forces 
du courage, sur le terrain qui serait logiquement celui d’une accepta- 
tion stcique et amére, le monument d’une philosophie du bonheur. 
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Telle est en effet la conclusion du Mythe de Sisyphe. La mort 
écartée, 4 tout le moins de la volonté de l’homme, le seul mal iné- 
luctable se trouve écarté avec elle: ‘Ce qui reste, c’est un destin 
dont seule l’issue est fatale. En dehors de cette unique fatalité de 
la mort, tout, joie ou bonheur, est liberté.’’ 

Le malheur insurmontable vient, selon Camus, de la témérité de 
ceux qui prétendent sauver la vie de la mort, c’est 4 dire de ceux 
qui croient déjouer la mort par l’idée de vie éternelle. Comme il 
n’y a point d’éternité pour le ‘realisme’ de notre philosophe, cette 
tentative, folle selon lui, aboutit seulement au triomphe de la mort, 
tandis que la vie retombe dans le désespoir de n’étre pas ce qu’elle 
avait révé. C’est par rapport 4 ce réve d’immortalité que la vie 
souffre de sa condition mortelle. Mais si elle jouit de sa liberté en 
deca de la mort, 4 qui elle refuse tout autre droit que celui de |’en- 
clore dans l’espéce de mur d’enceinte que nous avons dit —et mur 
contre lequel elle se garde bien de donner de la téte —le régne du 
bonheur est lV’objet de sa loi. Du moment que l’homme, au sein de 
la vie ainsi considérée, a choisi de: jouer la partie de l’absurde, le 
plus absurde serait de ne pas vouloir y étre heureux. 


Le bonheur et 1l’absurde sont deux fils de la méme terre. 
Ils sont inséparables...‘‘Je juge que tout est bien’’, dit 
Oedipe, et cette parole est sacrée. Elle retentit dans 1’uni- 
vers farouche et limité de homme. Elle enseigne que tout 
n’est pas, n’a pas été epuisé. Elle chasse de ce monde un 
dieu qui y était entré avec l’insatisfaction et le goat des 
douleurs inutiles. Elle fait du destin une affaire d’_ homme 
qui doit étre réglée entre les hommes.* 


Dés lors, si la mort, au bout de toutes les existences humaines, 
fait de la vie un rocher de Sisyphe, qui retombe au point de départ 
toutes les fois qu’un homme 1’a poussé jusqu’au sommet, cela ne doit 
pas empécher le bonheur pour Sisyphe et pour l’homme: ‘Sisyphe 
enseigne la fidélité supérieure qui nie les dieux et souléve les rochers. 
Lui aussi juge que tout est bien... Il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ ” 

Il faut...la volonté de vivre la vie telle qu’elle est strictement 
en ce monde a conduit ce raisonnement jusqu’au bout. 


x * * 


Arrivés 4 ce point, nous voyons qu’il s’ensuit pour la pensée de 
Camus deux conséquences. 

La premiére est que le recours 4 la mort n’est pas seulement 
éludé, mais proscrit. L’ordre de la vie ayant été établi hors de 
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portée de la mort, hors de son incidence, il n’y a pas de place pour 
la mort dans la loi de la vie. Nous ne parlons plus ici du suicide, 
mais du meurtre. Le meurtre a pu servir d’expérience 4 l’esprit de 
révolte pour tenter de rompre certaines limites: c’est ce qu’ila été 
pour le personnage de Martha du Malentendu, et pour celui de Caligula. 
L’expérience, dans les deux cas, a d’ailleurs abouti 4 un échec. 
Mais dés lors qu’il y va de l’intérét de la vie, que celle-ci refuse 
toute valeur 4 la mort, l’intervention de la mort dans la vie ne peut 
ressortir 4 aucune loi. Tout se jouant dans le cadre de la vie ter- 
restre, Camus pense comme Malraux ‘que rien ne peut justifier la 
fin d’une existence humaine’. De 14, sans doute, sa protestation contre 
la peinede mort, qui est constante dans son oeuvre. La mort, comme 
fatalité, est ’obstacle que Camus a dQ déjouer pour établir sa volonté 
de vivre lavie. Qu’elle intervienne par accident — méme si 1]’accident 
est provoqué par la passion de l’homme — cela ne concerne pas le 
jeu dont ila posé la régle, et cela ne dérange pas la partie. Mais que 
la loi de la vie fasse appel au meurtre, qu’il y ait faculté de meurtre 
légal, et le culte de la vie en soi instauré par Camus se trouve con- 
tredit et renversé. C’est ce qui se produit par la peine de mort. 

Dés l’Etranger, la condamnation 4 mort a été représentée par 
Camus comme une violation odieuse et stupide de cette ‘affaire 
d’homme’ qu’est la destinée. Dans la Peste, ’un des protagonistes, 
fils d’un avocat général, a vu un jour son pére requérir une condam- 
nation capitale; il en a concgu une horreur indicible pour ce qu’il faut 
bien nommer, dit-il, ‘le plus abject des assassinats’. Le seul spec- 
tacle du procés l’a jeté pour toujours dans une solidarité indissoluble 
avec tous les vivants menacés de mort: 


...Je sentais qu’on voulait tuer cet homme vivant et un 
instinct formidable comme un vague me portait & ses cétés 
avec une sorte d’aveuglement entété. 

...Je refuserais de jamais donner une seule raison, une 
seule, vous entendez, 4 cette dégoftante boucherie. !° 


L’abolition de la peine de mort est enfin énoncée par Camus 
comme le premier point d’un programme politique qu’il a exposé 
dans une série d’articles sous le titre Ni victimes, ni bourreaux: ‘Les 
gens comme moi voudraient un monde non pas ow lon ne se tue 
plus (nous ne sommes pas si fous!) mais ou le meurtre ne soit pas 
légitimé.’ !! 

C’est pourquoi Camus demande: ‘...un code de justice interna- 
tionale dont le premier article soit l’abolition générale de la piene 
de mort.’ !2 

Et comprenons bien que ce refus de donner au meurtre une justi- 
fication légale ne découle pas seulement chez Camus d’une exigence 
civique, mais d’une poignante exigence humaine: celle que nous avons 
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vu naitre de sa position devant le probléme de la vie et de la mort. 
Les pages de La Peste dont nous venons de citer quelques lignes 
nous montrent combien il est important pour Camus que l’idée de 
mort soit séparée de la notion de loi 4 laquelle l’homme donne son 
acquiescement. Que la mort soit inévitable, c’est l’affaire du destin 
aveugle que Camus subit sans y consentir; mais cette révolte méme 
ne permet pas que l’homme soit jamais complice de la mort. Tous 
les soins que donne a la viece personnage de La Peste—un des porte- 
paroles de Camus, n’en doutons pas —ont pour point de départ le 
refus d’admettre que l’homme qui s’applique & vivre et 4 faire vivre 
se laisse lier, si indirectement que ce soit, 4 la volonté ou Aa la 
permission de tuer. 


...J’ai honte, honte 4 mourir d’avoir été, fat-ce de loin, 
fat-ce dans la bonne volonté, un meurtrier 4 mon tour. Avec 
le temps, j’ai simplement apercu que méme ceux qui étaient 
meilleurs que d’autres ne pouvaient s’empécher aujourd’hui 
de tuer ou de laisser tuer parce que c’était dans la logique 
ou ils vivaient, et que nous ne pouvions pas faire un geste 
en ce monde sans risquer de faire mourir. 


Dés lors, cet homme ne s’applique guére qu’a un seul devoir 
‘n’@étre l’ennemi mortel de personne’: 


C’est cela qui peut soulager les hommes et, sinon les 
sauver, du moins leur faire le moins de mal possible et 
méme parfois un peu de bien. Et c’est pourquoi j’ai décidé 
de refuser tout ce qui, de prés ou de loin, pour de bonnes 
ou de mauvaises raisons, fait mourir ou justifie qu’on fasse 
mourir., }3 


Le second trait fondamental de la pensée de Camus tient de prés 
au premier. Il est la conséquence de cet état d’esprit ot l’homme 
refuse d’entrer en quelques rapports que ce soit avec la mort. Pas 
de complicité avec elle, d’une part. Mais pas d’espérance non plus 
de la vaincre. Rien donc qui permette a la vie de compter sur une 
chance d’échapper 4 son destin final. C’est 4 dire qu’il n’y a rien, 
dans la vie, qui puisse étre sawvé. 

‘Sinon les sauver, du moins...’ disait tout 4 ’heure, en parlant 
des hommes, cet homme par qui Camus s’exprime profondément. 
On pourrait presque avancer que toute la philosphie d’Albert Camus 
est dans ces quelques mots, ou qu’elle_ s’efforce de s’y tenir. Et 
nous allons voir ce que cela comporte d’efforts et de difficultés. 
Mais posons-en d’abord nettement le principe: c’est une pensée d’ov 
l’idée de salut est bannie. 

Cela est inévitable, du moment que la mort apparait comme in- 
surmontable et sans échappée sur un lendemain immortel. La vie 
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n’est A sauver que de la mort. Bornée par la mort dans une im- 
placable frontiére, elle est irrévocablement privée de l’idéede salut. 

Il n’y a 1a, d’ailleurs, rien qui soit particulier 4 la pensée de 
Camus. L’idée de salut se dérobe logiquement a tous les esprits qui 
n’admettent pas, au dela de la vie terrestre, une réalité immortelle. 
Mais l’oeuvre de Camus met en évidence la nécessité qui s’impose 4 
cette famille d’esprits, du moment que le salut est écarté, de prati- 
quer une philosophie du bonheur. Nous avons noté plus haut le voeu 
nécessaire: ‘il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ Si le bonheur n’était 
pas possible, il ne resterait plus qu’4 revenir au suicide. Il faut donc 
que le bonheur soit. Et sic’est le malheur qui est la réalité de la 
vie? Eh bien, il faut travailler au bonheur cofite que coftte. Ainsi 
Camus pose-t-il le probleme du mal. Et tel est le theme de son 
dernier ouvrage, La Peste, celui ot il semble mettre au point toutes 
les questions qu’il a considérées depuis qu’il écrit. 


* * * 


C’est un livre qui est dans le prolongement direct du Mythe de 
Sisyphe et de ses conclusions. En revanche, il s’établit en retrait 
des tentations que Camus a confiées, 4 deux reprises, au héros de 
son thé4tre. La sagesse de Camus est de s’attacher 4 résoudre le 
probléme de la vie sur le terrain de la vie, sans s’en évader d’une 
fagon quelconque. Mais il n’a pas pris ce parti sans montrer d’autre 
part que les efforts pour sortirdece champ clos sont voués 4 l’@chec. 
Ces efforts sont-ils inspirés par ’héroisme, la folie ou le désespoir? 
Il y a de tout cela, peut-étre, dans le réve de Martha, du Malentendu, 
comme dans celui de Caligula. Ni l’un ni l’autre n’ont voulu se tenir 
dans le cadre du possible. Ils représentent le parti du désir ir- 
réaliste dans le monde réaliste de Camus. Le théme de Caligula 
tient dans cette réplique: ‘Ce monde, tel qu’il est fait, n’est pas sup- 
portable. J’ai donc besoin de la lune, ou du bonheur, ou de l’im- 
mortalité, de quelque chose qui soit dément peut-étre, mais qui ne 
soit pas de ce monde.’ !* 

Et dans cette autre: ‘Je viens de comprendre enfin l’utilité du 
pouvoir. Il donne ses chances 4 l’impossible.’ § 

L’esprit de révolte, moteur de toute l’oeuvre de Camus, pousse 
Caligula au dépassement du possible. ‘Il suffirait que l’impossible 
soit’, dira le héros pour finir. Oui, mais il n’est pas. L’homme qui 
le cherche se heurte 4 lui-méme, comme Caligula parlant 4 son 
miroir: ‘L’impossible! Je l’ai cherché aux limites du monde, aux 
confins de moi-méme. J’ai tendu mes mains, je tends mes mains et 
c’est toi que je rencontre, toujours toi en facede moi... .’ '6 

Ce héros liquidé par sa propre aventure (et peut-étre toute tenta- 
tive hérofque avec lui), c’est 4 Sisyphe qu’il faut revenir. La sagesse 
de Sisyphe, c’est la révolte dans l’enclos du possible. Sisyphe n’ac- 
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cepte pas le poids de la pierre; il s’insurge contre lui, et c’est pour- 
quoi il souléve la pierre et la fait monter. Mais pas plus haut que 
le sommet de la montagne. Autrement dit, l’>homme n’accepte pas 
le mal, il le combat, mais dans l’étendue du possible qui lui est 
assignée. C’est toute l’aventure qui se joue dans La Peste. 

Certains ont cru que la ville ravagée par la peste symbolisait une 
société humaine tombée aux mains d’un ennemi, telle que nous l’avons 
vue en France pendant l’occupation allemande. Et que le livre était 
ainsi ]’étude de la résistance de certains hommes 4 cet ennemi. Ce 
serait, en ce sens, un roman de la Résistance, au sens que ce dernier 
mot a pris dans l’histoire des derniéres années. Cela n’était pas 
inexact. Albert Camus a participé 4 la Résistance, et comme il n’y 
a rien de ce qu’il fait qui ne corresponde 4 ce qu’il pense profondé- 
ment, il a sdrement pris conscience de ce que la Résistance a eu de 
signification morale. Mais cela est sivrai que la Résistance ne peut 
pas, en ce qui concerne Camus et sa pensée, étre ramenée 4 un 
événement trés limité dans la circonstance historique. Qu’est-elle, 
au fond pour Camus, sinon une forme de la révolte, cette révolte 
contre le mal dont toute son oeuvre est animée? La ‘peste’, dés 
lors, c’est ce mal obsédant, c’est encore une fois l’odieux et l’ab- 
surde de la vie, avec le scandale de la mort qui lui est imposée. 
Sans doute la Résistance 4 1l’occupation allemande fut-elle si naturel- 
lement symbolique de la révolte contre le mal, que Camus a pu faire, 
entre les Francais prisonniers dans leur pays et les habitants d’une 
ville pestiférée, de visibles transpositions. Comme le dit l’épigraphe 
qu’il emprunte 4 Daniel de Foé, on peut ‘représenter une espéce 
d’emprisonnement par uneautre’. Mais la prisondans laquelle toutes 
les autres sont comprises, c’est, soyons-en sfrs, la vie elle-méme 
entre les murs ot Camus 1’a toujours vue enfermée. Et les person- 
nages de son roman figurent les diverses attitudes que les hommes 
peuvent prendre, selon lui, dans cette situation sans espoir. 

Ils s’étagent sur plusieurs plans. I] faut d’abord faire la part de 
tous ceux qui, en face de la peste comme de |’ennemi, et comme en 
face du probléme du mal, se réfugient dans la lacheté ou |’indif- 
férence. On sait bien qu’ils sont les plus nombreux, et constituent 
le tout venant de l’humanité. Leur supréme action, si l’on peut dire, 
est de fuir la réalité en essayant de la nier, comme on le voit quand 
les autorités de la ville malade voudraient que le nom de la peste ne 
fat pas prononcé. On peut penser comme 4 une toile de fond vague- 
ment estompée 4 cette foule égoiste tant6t insouciante et tant6t apeu- 
rée, pour laquelle le mal qui menace les hommes a surtout le tort 
de déranger ses habitudes. Ce qui se détache sur le théatre de la 
vie, ce sont les hommes qui luttent contre le mal. Que font-ils? 
Pourquoi le font-ils?. Le probléme qui n’a pas cessé de tourmenter 
Camus est posé sous cette forme encore une fois. 
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* * * 


. 


Ce que font les personnages choisis par le romancier est trés 
simple: ils se donnent corps et 4me 4 la bataille contre la peste, avec 
un désintéressement absolu. Cesacrifice leur fait ecarter tout souci 
d’intérét ou d’affection. Plusieurs meurent 4 la tache. Ceux qui 
survivent n’y gagnent rien, et y perdent parfois ce que leur coeur ou 
leur téte aimait 4 posséder. Que sont de tels hommes? Tout le 
monde répondra: des héros et des saints. Tout le monde, sauf Albert 
Camus, quia écrit La Peste en méfiance de l’héroisme et de la sainteté, 
et pour s’assurer que les hommes peuvent, sans sainteté ni héroisme, 
faire ce que font les héros et les saints. Car on lit, au milieu du 
livre, 4 propos d’un de ces personnages héroiques: 


S’il est vrai que les hommes tiennent 4 se proposer des 
exemples et des modéles qu’ils appellent héros, et s’il faut 
absolument, qu’ily en ait un danscette histoire, le narrateur 
propose justement ce héros insignifiant et effacé qui n’avait 
pour lui qu’un peude bonté aucoeur et un idéal apparemment 
ridicule. Cela donnera 4 la vérité ce qui lui revient, 4 l’ad- 
dition de deux et deux son total de quatre, et 4 l’héroisme 
la place secondaire qui doit @tre la sienne juste apres, et 
jamais avant, l’exigence généreuse du bonheur. !” 


Voila encore un passage dont on pourrait dire que tout l’essentiel 
de la pensée de Camus y est ramassé; avec la ligne finale, sur la 
primauté du bonheur, qui éclaire tout. 

Revenons 4 ce que nous avons dit plus haut, de la nécessité pour 
Camus d’une pratique du bonheur, du moment qu’il écarte l’idée de 
salut. C’est par une conséquence logique que l’héroisme et la sainteté 
sont écartés du méme coup. Car les héros et les saints ne sont pas 
des hommes du cété du bonheur, ot Camus s’ést établi par le raison- 
nement que nous avons vu; ils sont du cété du salut. Ils se sacrifient 
au Salut, parce que c’est au salut qu’ils croient, non au bonheur. Au 
contraire, les personnages de La Peste, enfants spirituels de Camus, 
sont fermés 4 l’idée de salut et réfugiés dans la volonté du bonheur. 
C’est pourquoi ils se dérobent au titre de héros et de saints, méme 
s’ils en accomplissent les actes et en acquiérent les mérites. Il 
semble que Camus ait trés bien vu, pour nous la signaler lui-méme, 
cette frontiére de son humanisme clos, avec la tentation qui s’offre 
de la franchir, et qu’il refuse. N’est-ce pas le sens de ce fragment 
de dialogue de La Peste, entre deux des protagonistes, un écrivain et 
un médecin: 


—En somme, dit Tarrou avec simplicité, ce qui m’in- 
téresse c’est de savoir comment on devient un saint. 
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— Mais vous ne croyez pas en Dieu. 
—Justement. Peut-on étre un saint sans Dieu, c’est le 
seul probléme concret que je connaisse aujourd’hui. 


C’est en effet, sous un certain aspect, tout le probleme de Camus. 
Et c’est la solution de Camus qui est formulée finalement par le 
docteur: ‘... Vous savez, je me sens plus de solidarité avec les vain- 
cus qu’avec les saints. Je n’ai pas de goft, je crois, pour l’héroisme 
et la sainteté. Ce qui m’intéresse, c’est d’étre un homme.’!8 

C’est-a-dire un homme dont nous avons vu qu’il tient l’évasion du 
destin terrestre pour une chimére. Le Dr Rieux, ‘héros’ de La Peste, 
est strictement et dignement l’€mule de Sisyphe. 

C’est a lui que Camus a confié une parole qui écarte avec une 
fermeté mélancolique le réve de salut, pour un repli sur le bonheur 
a construire désepérément. Un autre des hommes qui luttent contre 
la peste, un Pére Jésuite, a cru pouvoir dire au médecin: ‘Vous aussi 
vous travaillez pour le salut de l’homme.’ 

Mais Rieux: ‘Le salut de l’homme est un trop grand mot pour 
moi: Je ne vais pas si loin. C’est sa santé qui m’intéresse, sa santé 
d’abord.’!” 

C’est pourquoi ce personnage, que Camus a chargé de représenter 
un art de vivre (et de faire vivre) en défiance de l’héroisme, est 
professionnellement un médecin. Cela est symbolique de la qualité 
humaine que Camus requiert de lui. I] dit encore: ‘Pour le moment, 
il y a des malades et il faut les guérir. Ensuite ils réfléchiront et 
moi aussi. Mais le plus pressé est de les guérir. Je les défends 
comme je peux, voila tout.’”° 

Et comme quelqu’un lui demande: ‘Contre qui?’ il répond: ‘Je 
n’en sais rien, je vous jure que je n’en sais rien’. Nous savons bien 
maintenant, quant 4 nous, que Camus lui-méme ne peut ni préciser 
ni pousser trop loin cette défense de l’homme contre une oppressante 
fatalité. Car il n’éviterait pas alors de glisser de l’idée de guérir 
a celle de sawver; il ne se contenterait plus de parer au malheur par 
l’effort du bonheur; il laisserait se rouvrir l’espérance du salut 
(c’est-a-dire la seule espérance authentique) dans le monde clos ou 
il ne concoit que le meilleur aménagement possible d’une situation 
désespérée. C’est ce qui est exprimé une foisde plus dansce propos 
du Dr Rieux: ‘... Puisque l’ordre du monde est réglé par la mort, 
peut-étre vaut-il mieux pour Dieu qu’on ne croie pas en lui et qu’on 
lutte de toutes ses forces contre la mort, sans lever les yeux vers 
le ciel ov il se tait.’?! 

Il faudrait citer toute la page, avec son refrain inéluctable: cette 
lutte ne gagne que des ‘victoires toujours provisoires’; et ‘ce n’est 
pas une raison pour cesser de lutter’; maison n’enéchappe pas moins 
a ‘une interminable défaite’. C’est toujours le mythe de Sisyphe, 
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avec sa conclusion postulée d’autant plus passionnément qu’elle est 
plus fragile: ‘Il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ 


* * * 


Il reste 4 faire rendre 4 cette conclusion tout son sens, pour que 
le culte du bonheur ait la valeur d’un syst@éme de vie. Le repli sur 
le bonheur, aprés ]’abandon de l’idée de salut, pourrait fort bien, en 
effet, demeurer un simple parti pris de jouissance, qui tire de la vie 
ce qu’elle peut donner, en se détournant d’un probléme qu’il renonce 
A résoudre. Ce que nous avons dit d’Albert Camus ne permet pas 
qu’on lui fasse l’injure de lecroire capable de cette cynique capitula- 
tion. Nous venons méme de constater que s’il se croit obligé de 
récuser la sainteté et l’héroisme par la rigueur de sa loyauté intel- 
lectuelle, il sait bien quelle dignité €minente acquiert la vie orientée 
sur )’idée de salut. C’est pourquoi nous |’avons vu jeter sur l’héroisme 
et la sainteté un regard ot une sorte d’envie nostalgique nuance de 
mélancolie la réserve 4 laquelle il secroit tenu. Mais ilva reporter 
du méme coup sur |’ordre du bonheur un effort de noblesse morale 
qui éléverait peut-étre ce pauvre bonheur aussi haut qu’il pourrait 
sur le plan ow l’idéal de salut n’a pas été abandonné sans regret. Et 
non pas un effort externe suggéré par une morale formelle qui tache 
de donner au bonheur meilleure figure en faisant le bien. Non, il 
s’agit, me semble-t-il, de vivre le bonheur par un mouvement in- 
térieur tel que l’hérofsme évincé trouve une sorte d’équivalence. 
L’héroisme et la sainteté demeureront exclus. Mais l’honnéteté de 
cette vie sera si pure, et poussée si loin, que les actes qu’elle ac- 
complira ne seront pas inégaux en valeur 4 ceux des héros et des 
saints. Tel me parafat étre le sens complet de cette phrase: ‘Il ne 
s’agit pas d’hérofsme dans tout cela. I] s’agit d’honnéteté. C’est 
une idée qui peut faire rire, mais la seule fagon de lutter contre la 
peste, c’est l’honnéteté.’** Car il faut voir comment les personnages 
de Camus pratiquent le culte du bonheur pour comprendre ce qu’il 
s’ensuit de sacrifice et d’élévation. 

Nous en venons 4a parler de sacrifice. Il s’agit peut-étre en effet 
a l’extrémité du bonheur, de faire du sacré, et d’obtenir que le sacré 
ne soit pas le privilége de l’idée de salut. Le bonheur aux yeux de 
Camus, n’est-il pas quelque chose de sacré pour l’homme, en vertu 
de cette nécessité hors de laquelle il ne resterait qu’A retomber sous 
la fatalité de la mort? ‘Il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ I] en 
découle que le devoir de l’homme 4 ]’égard du bonheur ressortit au 
sacré lui aussi. Un épisode de La Peste éclaire cette idée, par la- 
quelle la philosophie de Camus recoit un certain élargissement et 
une certaine lumiére. Un des personnages du roman s’est trouvé 
par hasard enfermé dans la ville pestiférée, ou il était de passage 
quand on ena clos les portes. I] veut en sortir pour rejoindre une 
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femme aimée, autrement dit son bonheur. Et sans doute va-t-il y 
arriver, cara travers les rues de laville il se pratique des passages 
clandestins. Or le Dr Rieux ne désapprouve pas ce départ; bien plus 
il le favorise. Ce qui ne laisse pas d’étonner le candidat a l’évasion. 

Cet étonnement peut @étre le nétre aussi. Ce désir d’évasion ne 
S’oppose-t-il pas eneffet 4 l’espéce de point d’honneur que met Albert 
Camus 4 affronter le probléme de la vie sans se dérober 4 la somme 
de mal qu’il comporte? Cette fuite ne fait-elle pas réplique en quel- 
que sorte a l’évasion par le suicide, dont la pensée de Camus a da 
se détourner d’abord? Eh bien non, ii y a quelque chose qui prime 
tout: c’est qu’il s’agit du bonheur. A l’homme qui, au lieu de lutter 
contre la peste cherche 4a la fuir, le Dr Rieux a déclaré que ‘ce der- 
nier avait choisi le bonheur.et que lui, Rieux, n’avait pas d’arguments 
a lui opposer’. I] précise: ‘C’est peut-étre que j’ai envie, moi aussi, 
de faire quelque chose pour le bonheur.’ ” 

La pensée de Camus ne s’arréte pas 14 cependant, et va plus loin. 
Quand tout est prét pour l’évasion, l’homme qui voulait partir décide 
de rester. I] aurait honte, dit-il. C’est Rieux alors qui proteste, qui 
déclare que c’est stupide, et qu’il n’y a ‘pas de honte a préférer le 
bonheur’. Et c’est l’autre qui pousse plus avant et plus haut l’idée 
de bonheur en répliquant: ‘Oui, mais il peut y avoir de la honte a4 
étre heureux tout seul.’*4 

Dés lors, le probléme du bonheur est porté sur le plan ou nous 
avons dit que 1’intervention du sacrifice en fait une sorte de trans- 
figuration. On ne se retient pas de penser ici, par comparaison, 4 
la joie du christianisme, dont le mystére s’approfondit dans un abime 
de renoncement. La comparaison, toutefois, est approximative, car 
les relations entre le bonheur et le sacrifice, faute de consentir au 
mystére, s’établissent dans une incertitude qu’exprime la suite de 
ce dialogue, un des passages de Camus ou sa pensée s’est avancée 
le plus vers ses aspirations et contre ses limites. L’interlocuteur 
de Rieux demande au médecin: ‘Avez-vous donc choisi, vous, et 
renoncé au bonheur?’ 

Le docteur, d’abord incapable de répondre, finit par dire: ‘Par- 
donnez-moi, mais je ne le sais pas.’ 

Puis il se replie sur cette conclusion, ou la recherche d’une 
vérité décisive fait place 4 un constat désabusé: ‘Rien au monde ne 
vaut qu’on se détourne de ce qu’on aime. Et pourtant je m’en dé- 
tourne, moi aussi, sans que je puisse savoir pourquoi. C’est un fait, 
voila tout. Enregistrons-le et tiruns-en les conséquences.’” 

La métaphysique du, bonheur n’en sera pas avancée, et il faudra 
renoncer, une fois de plus, 4 découvrir le pourquoi d’une volonté de 
vivre et de faire vivre, soutenue aveuglément: ‘On ne peut pas en 
méme temps guérir et savoir. Alors guérissons le plus vite pos- 
sible. C’est le plus pressé.’” 
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Je crois d’ailleurs qu’ici l’honnéteté fonciére de Camus armant 
une sorte de pudeur impérieuse, tient sa pensée en deca des con- 
quétes morales dont elle pourrait se flatter. Les actes du Dr Rieux 
en disent plus que n’avoue la modestie positive de ses paroles. Il 
Va laissé entendre, dans une des phrases que nous avons citées plus 
haut: pour lutter contre le mal, ila sacrifié ce qu’il aime. C’esta 
dire que lui aussi, il a consenti que sa femme, objet symbolique du 
bonheur de l’homme, fat séparée de lui, pis, qu’elle soit exposée aux 
dangers d’une convalescence hasardeuse, loin des soins qu’il lui as- 
suferait s’il ne se vouait pas a la mission de guérir des inconnus 
dans la ville ow il est demeuré. Et le récit vanous apprendre qu’elle 
en mourra finalement. Au devoir ‘honnéte’ de guérir les hommes, 
le Dr Rieux aura donc sacrifié-son amour. Est-ce 1a le culte du 
bonheur? Oui, s’il est vrai, comme il a été dit plus haut, qu’il n’est 
pas permis d’étre ‘heureux tout seul’. Autrement dit, il ne s’agit 
pas du bonheur 4 acquérir par un homme, mais a donner aux autres 
hommes. Et il faut dire encore plus: cet amour immolé est sacrifié 
a plus grand que lui; c’est un amour limité qui s’efface devant un im- 
mense amour, un amour humain devant l’amour de tous les hommes. 
Cette fois la comparaison 4 laquelle nous avons songé avec la vie 
chrétienne nous ferait prononcer volontiers le mot de charité. Sug- 
gérons-le seulement, afin de ne pas violer, méme involontairement, 
la stricte honnéteté de Camus. Faut-il dire d’ailleurs que nous nous 
défendons par dessus tout de tirer 4 nous une pensée dont la loyauté 
scrupuleuse commande un respect absolu? Nous notons cependant 
qu’en dernier ressort l’amour, avec la force d’une vertu supréme, 
est appelé par Camus a animer et 4 justifier l’effort pour le bonheur. 
Cela semble bien résulter des propos d’un des personnages de La 
Peste, qui sont plus d’un a parler au nom de leur auteur: 


—Je sais que l’}homme est capable de grandes actions. 
Mais s’il n’est pas capable d’un grand sentiment, il ne 
m’intéresse pas....J’en ai assez desgens qui meurent pour 
une idee. Je ne crois pas a l’heroisme, je sais que c’ est 
facile et j’ai appris que c’était meurtrier. Ce qui m’in- 
teresse, c’est qu’on vive et qu’on meure de ce qu’on aime. 


Et comme on lui objecte que ‘l’homme n’est pas une idée,’ il 
réplique: ‘C’est une idée, et une idée courte, a partir du moment 
ou il se détourne de l’amour. Et justement, nous ne sommes plus 
capables d’amour.’ 

La grande lumiére morale qui pourrait donner son éclairage A la 
vie heureuse ne brille donc pas dans la triste humanité? Non. Il 
faut attendre qu’elle se rallume. II faut lutter contre le mal dans la 
vie, malgré l’absence de l’amour universel, comme on doit lutter 
malgré lobsession de la mort: ‘... Nous ne sommes plus capables 
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d’amour.... Attendons de la devenir et si vraiment ce n’est pas pos- 
sible, attendons la délivrance générale sans jouer aux héros. Moi, 
je ne vois pas plus loin.’?’ 

C’est encore une fois le repli sur l’honnéteté, position de sécurité 
ou la pensée de Camus se retranche quand elle craint que ses avan- 
cées la portent au dela du terrain d’une vérité certaine. Cependant 
cette retraite méme nous garantit qu’une pensée si scrupuleusement 
exigeante ne s’arréte qu’ades bilans qui sans doute peuvent décevoir, 
mais du moins ne risquent jamais d’étre frauduleux. 


* * * 


Il nous parait d’abord important quant 4 nous, qu’un esprit rigou- 
reusement fermé 4 la foi établisse une démarcation aussi nette entre 
l’idée de bonheur et l’idée de salut, et que ce soit pour refuser, parce 
que ce ne serait pas honnéte, d’avoir en vue, en ce qui le concerne, 
le salut des hommes. Il est trés vrai, en effet, que l’idée de salut 
reléve dela foi. Et nous ne ledisons pas pour la revendiquer, comme 
une sorte de privilége spirituel, en défendant que 1’on ytouche. Nous 
voulons seulement dire ce qui est. L’idée de salut fait partie d’un 
‘systéme’, comme efit dit Péguy, et le systéme du salut comporte 
beaucoup de choses. (le. péché, la grace, l’espérance, etc.), mais 
d’abord la foi en une vie qui déjoue la mort. Or ceci est ce que 
Camus refuse en premier lieu. Il est d’une parfaite loyauté de sa 
part de ne pas admettre que le chemin du salut puisse ensuite de- 
meurer ouvert. 

Cela est d’autant plus digne de remarque que 1’équivoque dénoncée 
par Camus ne laisse pas de régner dans notre monde ou la foia 
perdu beaucoup de force réelle. D’une part, en effet, ceux qui se 
targuent de cette foi ne devraient-ils pas vivre intégralement l’idée 
de salut, ce qui impliquerait un affranchissement sincére et cou- 
rageux de la recherche du bonheur? Et ne voit-on pas au contraire 
combien l’aménagement du bonheur envahit les existences de pré- 
tendus croyants, ou 1’on peut se demander si la pensée du salut met 
jamais l’aiguillon qui devrait étre souverain? D’autre part, ceux 
qui ont pris parti pour le culte du bonheur de l’humanité ne sont pas 
sans y méler souvent un réve de salut, qui n’évite pas la confusion 
dont Camus s’est gardé avec tant de soin. Non qu’ils songent au 
salut éternel assurément, auquel le ‘réalisme’ du bonheur est ré- 
solument hostile; mais leur ambition de conduire les hommes au 
bonheur parfait en ce monde fait souvent d’eux les apétres d’une 
sorte de messianisme terrestre, qui pare la religion du bonheur de 
maintes illusions et duperies. Au fond, il y a dans le coeur humain 
une espéce de nécessité de l’idée de salut, parce qu’il y a, pour que 
la vie soit tolérable, une nécessité de l’espérance: les hommes ne 
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se passent pas d’espérer qu’ils échapperont a 1l’empire du mal qui 
les tient en son pouvoir ici-bas. C’est pourquoi, lorsque le ‘systéme’ 
authentique de salut est défait par l’élimination de l’espérance sur- 
naturelle, le culte du bonheur se fabrique volontiers une autre espé- 
rance, avec un réve de salut terrestre au bout de son désir. 

Si Camus se tient si bien 4 l’écart de cette confusion, c’est qu’il 
s’est établi solidement dans la vérité fondamentale au sujet du regne 
du bonheur: cette vérité est que le bonheur en ce monde est la chose 
la plus précaire. Rappelons-nous le mot qui est peut-étre le plus 
important de son oeuvre: ‘Il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ Camus 
ne prononce que ce qu’il veut dire, et cela n’est pas que le bonheur 
soit le lot de homme, mais bien plut6t que l’homme doit faire son 
bonheur avec ce qu’il a. La position de Camus n’est pas si loin, en 
somme, de la découverte que fait l’>homme de quarante ans, selon 
Péguy: que l’homme ici bas n’est pas heureux. Etrange philosophie 
du bonheur, dira-t-on, et qui fait bien voir pourquoi un critique, M. 
Georges Bataille, tient au contraire Albert Camus pour un moraliste 
du malheur. On peut le soutenir en effet, si l’on entend que le ré- 
alisme consciencieux de Camus ne déguise pas la vérité de la con- 
dition humaine. Mais il faut bien parler de philosophie du bonheur, 
pour signifier que le bonheur est la seule issue offerte 4 qui refuse 
de capituler devant cette affreuse condition, et qu’il n’y en a pas 
d’autre dés lors que la voie du salut est fermée. La bataille tragique 
pour le salut se livre au cri de ‘délivrez-nous du mal’. Camus n’é- 
prouve pas moins impérieusement la nécessité de cette délivrance; 
mais c’est parce que ses lévres fermées 4 toute priére le sont aussi 
a celle-la, qu’il déclare: ‘Il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux.’ 

Autrement dit, la philosophie du bonheur, aprés qu’on 1’a con- 
sidérée avec toute la loyauté requise, doit étre mise en oeuvre de 
telle fagon qu’elle tienne au mieux la place du salut, dont Camus sait 
bien qu’on ne se passe pas si facilement. Camus n’a admis nulle 
confusion équivoque entre l’un et autre. Mais, 4 moins que ]’on ne 
renonce 4a la vie, il faut bien que le travail pour le bonheur supplée 
tant bien que mal au salut. On se contentera, c’est entendu, de guérir 
le mal autant que l’on pourra; mais guérir le mal, n’est-ce pas sauver 
le malade, au moins pour un temps? Disons, si l’on veut, que le 
travail pour le bonheur est, aux yeux de Camus, une entreprise de 
salut limité, la limite étant tracée par la sagesse qui se veut réaliste. 
La tendance cependant est bien celle -1a, et c’est pourquoi le bonheur, 
dans la pensée de Camus, s’auréole d’un caractére sacré. C’est ce 
qui fait aussi que l’effort pour le bonheur est soutenu sur un plan si 
élevé. 
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Il faut finir en effet par cette autre remarque: en méme temps que 
Camus a la prudence de ne pas exiger le régne du bonheur comme un 
réve de satisfaction universelle, il a la noblesse de vouloir ce méme 
régne comme une invitation 4 la générosité de tous les hommes. 
La encore le bonheur, aprés qu’il a évité de s’identifier frauduleuse- 
ment au salut par sa nature, ne craint pas d’étre son émule par ses 
moyens. L’effort pour le bonheur selon Camus ne s’accomplit pas 
dans le sens de l’€goisme, mais dans celui du don de soi. Cela est 
trés nettement indiqué par le mouvement des personnages de La Peste, 
que la pensée du bonheur conduit, par une belle montée, de leur bon- 
heur a celui des autres. Par 1a, le régne du bonkeur s’ouvre sur le 
régne de l’amour, dont l’exigence est, en dernier ressort, la plus 
expresse que nous ayons vu Camus formuler. Exigence sentimentale, 
si l’on veut, et si lon considére que Camus déclare —nous l’avons 
cite —que l’homme ne l’intéresse pas 4 moins d’étre capable d’un 
grand sentiment. Mais prenons garde 4 cette grandeur, et voyons 
bien qu’au fond Camus demande au coeur de l’homme de lui fournir 
des sretés qu’il craint de ne pas trouver dans les perspectives de 
esprit. Quand il réclame qu’on vive et meure pour un sentiment, 
non pour une idée, il consacre cette suprématie du coeur. Et le 
coeur l’emporte ainsi, parce qu’il est sourcede l’amour. Nous avons 
dit que la discrétion seule nous retient ici de donner 4 l’amour son 
vrai nom de charité. Mais on peut sans doute serrer la vérité au 
plus prés sur ce point capital, en disant ceci: de méme que Camus 
ne veut pas perdre l’espoir dans un monde d’ou il croit que la divine 
Espérance est bannie, de méme, quoique la divine Charité lui soit 
aussi étrangére, il fonde sur l’amour la seule chance de faire avancer 
le bonheur. C’est par l’amour qu’il faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux. 

Cet appel au coeur de l’homme donne a la pensée de Camus sa 
vertu fragile et forte 4 la fois. Fragile ace qu’il semble d’abord, 
parce qu’une valeur sentimentale est invitée 4 étayer de son mieux 
un systéme de vie ow la raison n’a obtenu que des succés précaires, 
aprés des opérations souvent périlleuses. Tant de positions de repli, 
que nous avons signalées au cours de cet examen, ne sont pour 
Vhomme selon Camus que des défaites de l’esprit sur lesquelles le 
coeur arrive en renfort. Et plus d’un de ses raisonnements subtils, 
pour déjouer la fatalité qui €crase la vie terrestre, serait un brillant 
exercice devant le néant, si la volonté d’amour ne suppléait pas 
finalement 4 sa tentative. D’un point de vue rationaliste, ow l’on 
pourrait croire que le réalisme de Camus nous invite a4 nous placer, 
la fragilité marquerait donc une philosophie en porte a faux entre le 
désespoir le mieux justifié et des raisons hasardeuses d’y échapper. 
Mais n’est-ce pas au contraire la vraie force de ce réalisme, qu’il 
est finalement le seul solide; le réalisme du coeur. Car c’est bien 
la vie la plus riche et la plus vraie, voire la seule vraiment vivante, 
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qui se fonde sur le pouvoir d’aimer. Ici encore, du reste, il faut 
craindre d’engager Camus plus loin que la réserve qu’il veut garder 
devant la tentation de la grandeur. Du moins tiendra-t-on pour cer- 
tain que cette position de Camus, plus spirituelle qu’intellectuelle 
malgré qu’il en ait, confére 4 son humanisme son éminente dignité. 
Nous l’avons indiqué déja, et c’est par 14 que nous finirons. La 
pensée de Camus peut étre trés amére, elle peut articuler des mots 
d’une dureté terrible, elle n’est jamais basse. Rien de plus faux, a 
cet égard, que le paralléle sommaire, mais courant, entre Sartre et 
Camus. Le pessimisme de Sartre traine l’homme dans la boue; celui 
de Camus révére )’étincelle qui brille, si faiblement quece soit, dans 
le désastre de notre condition. Le réalisme de Sartre est cynique- 
ment matérialiste; celui de Camus s’honore de compter sur ce que 
les forces humaines ont de moins mesurable et de moins visible. 
Et cela pourrait lui donner l’apparence de beaucoup d’irréalisme, 
souvent. Quoi de plus chimérique, en un sens, si l’on raisonnait de 
facon stricte, que les il faut essayer et les c’est tout ce qu’on peut faire, que 
La Peste nous donne en guise de conclusion désabusée? Car cela est 
sans doute trés positif dans l’immédiat, mais quant 4 la vérité trans- 
cendante c’est une solution qui joue aveuglément sur l’inconnu. Et 
je sais bien que la sagesse de Camus ne réclame rien d’autre que 
des certitudes immédiates, en laissant l’inconnu hors de sa portée. 
Je ne crois pas cependant qu’on la trahisse, en constatant que par 
dela toutes les déceptions du connaissable, Albert Camus tient compte 
pour le moins de la présence de l’inconnu que nous portons en nous. 
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ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES WRITES TO 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Edwin H. Cady 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Out of the life-long devotion to Spanish letters which we have re- 
cently seen brilliantly treated by Edwin Morby,! William Dean Howells 
derived one ‘literary passion’ which brought him both a friendship 
notable for its warmth and duration and a significant critical ally in 
the long fight he waged for the principles of realism in fiction. Sum- 
ming up in 1895 the impression Armando Palacio Valdés had made 
upon him, Howells recalled: 


...anovelist whodelights me beyond words by his friendly 
and abundant humor, his feeling for character, and his sub- 
tle insight. I like every one of his books that I have read, 
and I believe that I have read nearly every one that he has 
written. ? 


But there was more to it than that. Sending first his friends and then 
his son to see Palacio Valdés in Madrid, Howells himself followed in 
1912 and found it possible to be congenial with Valdés as he had been 
with the Venetian friends of his youth.’ 

One of the fruits of this pleasant internationalism was a signifi- 
cant correspondence hitherto only partially revealed in Miss Mildred 
Howells’s Life in letters of William Dean Howells.‘ Through the gracious- 
ness of Miss Howells in turning her father’s papers over to Harvard 
University, and with the cooperation of the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University, it is now possible to print here Palacio Valdés’s 
side of that correspondence in his own words and in full for the first 
time. In the light of these letters, it also becomes newly possible to 
clarify the meaning and importance of the relations of the Spanish 
with the American novelist. Witha few annotations, the letters printed 
below tell their own story. 


Madrid 
22 Abril 1886 


Muy sefior miode miconsideracién m4s distinguida:°’ Por 
casualidad ha llegado 4 mis manos el nimero del Harper 
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Magazine donde U. se digna escribir un juicio critico acerca 
de mi novela Marta y Maria.6 Agradezco 4 U. vivamente los 
elogios que me tributa y solo siento que sean inmerecidos. 
Por el correo le remito un ejemplar de José y otrode Rwerita 
en dos tomos, las cuales son mis filtimas novelas. Rwverita 
tendrA una segunda parte que publicaré, Dios mediante en 
el invierno proximo con el tftulo de Maximina. Me alegrarfa 
mucho que U. las leyese y que le agradasen. 

Aprovecho esta ocasion para ofrecermede U. como amigo 
y companero q. b. s. m. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


II 
Madrid 
4 Mayo 1887 
Mr. William Dean Howells 

Muy senor mfo de toda mi consideraciOon: Elafno pasado he 
leido la benévola crf{tica que U. ha escrito sobre Marta y 
Mar y me parece que le he remitido alguna de mis novelas. 
No sé si habran llegado 4 su destino. 

Hace pocos dias le envié mis dos ultimas obras Riverita 
y Mazximina que forman una sola novela. Mucho me alegraré 
de que U. la lea y me diga su opinion.’ 

Agradezco infinito sus benévolas frases y aprovecho la 
ocasiOn para ofrecerme de U. como amigo y compajfero s. 
Gy Ge lok Se date 

Armando Palacio Valdés 


Oviedo 


III 

Oviedo 
24 Junio 1887 
Senor mio y distinguido companero: He recibido su amable 
carta y el retrato que ha tenido la bondad de enviarme: le 
doy por todo ello expresivas gracias y lo mismo por la cam- 
pana que en favor mio viene haciendo en las revistas norte- 
americanas. A ella se debe, sin duda, el que mi nombre sea 
conocido en esa repfblica y estimado en mas que lo merece. 
Mis ideas estéticas coinciden con las de U. y no tardaré 
mucho en desenvolverlas y ofrecerlas al pfblico. Si algun 
mérito tienen mis libros es el de haber rechazado toda es- 
cuela y todo exclusivismo literario. Pienso que lo que me- 
noscaba la literatura moderna en toda Europa es la falta de 
ingenuidad 6 sinceridad enel escritor, el afan inconsiderado 
de producir efecto 4 toda costa. Este vicio existe entre los 
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naturalistas lo mismo que entre los romanticos. Unnovelista 
no debe ser un retorico, sino ante todo un hombre que piense 
y sienta y expresecon la mayor sencillez posible sus pensa- 
mientos y sentimientos. Ya sé yo que de este modo no se 
deslumbra 4 la multitud ni se alcanzan exitos ruidosos; pero 
si mas duraderos. Los libros que viven largo tiempo son 
aquellos que producen enel lector un efecto suave y profundo. 
Tiene U. razon. El hombre es el mismo en todas partes. 
El que pinta con verdad los sentimientos y pasiones humanas 
escribe para todo el mundo. Cuanto m&s personal sea la 
experiencia m4s resonancia hallarA en todos loscorazones. 
Y es porque en lo particular, cuando es verdadero, palpita 
siempre lo universal: lo finito esta impregnado de lo infinito. 
Mucho celebraré conocer la impresion que le ha causado 
Mazximina. Es la novela mia que mAs ha gustado al piblico 
espanol. He recibido muchas cartas empapadas de lagrimas. 
Para miestas son las m4s puras satisfacciones del escritor. 
Se esta traduciendoal frances. Tal vezen Francia sorprenda 
que haya un novelista que se atreva 4 cantar el amor conyugal. 
No le envio mi retrato porque no tengo en este momento 
ninguno. Mas adelante se lo enviaré. Haga U. presente 4 
su distinguida familia el] testimonio de mi respectuosa sim- 
patia ysi llegan 4 leer Maximina y derraman alguna lagrima 
digales que Miguel Rivera se la agradece de todo corazén. 
Suyo siempre afmo amigo y compafnero. 
A. Palacio Valdés 


v3 
Oviedo 
26 Noviembre 1887 


Mr. William Dean Howells 

Senor y amigo mfo: He leido su Editor’s study del presente 
mes en el Harper y he sentido una gran alegria al ver que 
estamos de acuerdo en estos asuntos de estética en que las 
opiniones son tan varias. Creo que una misteriosa corriente 
de simpatia une nuestros corazones y nuestras inteligencias 
al través del oceano: nos impresionan y nos disgustan las 
mismas cosas: me figuro que hemos de pensar lo mismo en 
otra porcion de asuntos fuera del arte. 

Si por algo debemos bendecir la civilizaci6n es porque con 
ella el hombre no vive aislado, y 4 centenares de leguas de 
distancia encuentra hermanos con los cuales puede vivir en 
grata y dulce communién de ideas y sentimientos. U. tiene 
la felicidad de vivir en un pais civilizado. Yo tengo la des- 
gracia de vivir en un pais semi-barbaro, pero as{ y todo los 
dos habitamos en un pafs ideal, los dos somos ciudadanos de 
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una ciudad celeste donde desaparece toda diferencia de raza 
y todo egoismo. 

Pero ya que no me olvida U. en sus articulos. ¢Por qué 
no se acuerda U.un poco de mi para escribirme alguna carta? 
Deseo que U. me de cuenta de su vida interior y exterior, lo 
que hace, lo que piensa y lo que ama. Creo haberle dicho 
ya que tengo vivos deseos de conocerle. La esperanza de 
pasar algun dia 4 esa préspera nacion y de estrechar su 
mano nome abandona. Gracias 4 U. yano soy un desconocido 
para el pueblo americano. Si misnegociosno marchan mal, 
acaso hago unviaje derecreo por America. Ese viaje puede 
tal vez ser reproductivo si loescriboen un libro. Alla vere- 
mos. 

Ahora estoy escribiendo una novela sobre las clases aristo- 
craticas espafiolas. Comoestas se hallan desgraciadamente 
bastante corrompidas la novela no puede ser tan limpia como 
las anteriores 4 no faltar 4 la verdad, lo cual no haré jamas 
por ninguna consideraci6n. 

Gracias otra vez por su artfculo. Creame siempre su 
verdadero amigo y escribame. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


Eneste momento recibo una carta de su amigo William Henry 
Bishop.*? Me pide mi retrato y algunos datos sobre otros 
escritores espanoles. Es una persona muy simp&tica y yo 
le agradezco mucho la visita que por él me ha enviado. 


V 
Madrid 
15 Abril 1888 
Mr. William Dean Howells 

Muy senor mio é ilustre amigo: Como U. se ha olvidado de 
decirme la direccion de su domicilio no sé si mis cartas y 
el ejemplar de mi fltima novela El cuarto poder habrAn llegado 
4 sus manos. M. Nathan Haskell Dole me dice que por con- 
sejo de U. ha traducido Maximina y en efecto me ha enviado 
el ejemplar en inglés perfectamente impreso. No me cabe 
duda que si algfin renombre alcanzo en ese pais se deberA 
no 4 mis meritos siné 4 la campafia generosa que U. esta 
haciendo en mi favor y por la cual le doy las gracias mas 
expresivas. 

Siento que se haya traducido Mazimina sin traducir Riverita, 
pues como U. sabe no forman las dos mas que una sola 
novela. Leruego que lo haga asf presente en cualquier artf- 
culo suyo 4 fin de que el piblico comprenda la razon de que 
se den en Maximina por conocidos ciertos sucesos. 
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Si ha lefdo El cuarto poder dfgame que impresion le ha hecho. 
Aqui ha tenido un éxito ruidoso, pero los extranjeros pueden 
juzgar mejor del mérito de las obras que nosotros, porque 
separan en ellas inmediatamente el elemento accidental, de 
modo, 6 peculiar de un pafs para fijarse s6lo en lo perma- 
nente que contiene.” 

Mucho le agradeceria que me remitiese alguno de sus li- 
bros, pues aunque no poseo bien el ingles, con algun trabajo 
todavia lo traduzco, y tengo, ademas, amigos que me ayuda - 
rian 4 leerlo. 

Repitole las gracias y me ofrezco sinceramente de U. afmo 
amigo y companero. 

A. Palacio Valdés 
Mi direcci6n segura 
Espana 
Oviedo 


VI 
Oviedo 
16 Setiembre 1888 

Mi distinguido amigo: Enestos tltimos tiempos han caido 
sobre mi desgracias graves y quehaceres. La merte de mi 
buen padre despues del gran dolor que me hacausado me ha 
impuesto deberes y responsabilidades que me han turbado 
bastante. Ademas he estado enfermo sin duda por el tra- 
bajo que me he impuesto. 

Recibf su afectuosa carta y sus notables libros. iLastima 
para mi que conozco solo un poquito el ingles! Quisiera 
devorarlos 4 grandes bocados y no puedo mA4s que roerlos 
como un debil ratoncillo. Cada pagina me cuesta diez minu- 
tos y mirar el diccionario veinte veces. Asf y todo estoy 
leyendo con placer ‘A modern instance.’'!° Tiene U. un estilo 
muy natural, sin ese cargamento de suntuosidades de oropel, 
sin esa afectaci6n colorista que hoy caracteriza 4 la litera- 
tura francesa y 4 lo que de ella se desprende. Traza U. los 
caracteres en puras lfneas y quedan bien definidos y hay 
humor fino sin exageracioén. Las iré leyendo poco 4 poco 
todas y me servir4 para aprender ingles. 

Mucho deseara ira darle un apreton de manos en su casa 
de Boston. La simpatia que U. me inspira es mucha y el 
deseo de ver ese hermoso pafs grande; pero yo no soy prin- 
cipe como Tolstoi ni rico como Zola y Daudet. Vivo casi 
de mi trabajo y una cantidad como la que necesito para ir a 
esa desequilibrarfa mi presupuesto. Si M. Crowell @ otro 
editor me conceden una indemnizaci6n voluntaria por la tra- 
duccién de mis obras la destinaré a hacer ese viaje. Aquf 
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no Megan apenas los periddicos y revistas de Nueva -York 
por lo cual no he lefdo lo que U. ha dicho de Maximina. Le 
agradeceria me remitiera las frases reuntadas de la revista 
donde las ha publicado. 

M. Haskell Dole, mi traductor me dice que la casa Harper 
and Brothers ha anunciado la traduccién de El cuarto poder. 
Cuando se publique le ruego les diga que me remitan dos 
ejemplares. 

Siempre suyo afmo 
A. Palacio Valdés 
Espana 
Oviedo 


VII 
9 Marzo 1889 
Mr. William Dean Howells 

Mi estimado amigo y companero: He recibido su carta y 
para contestar 4 ella aguardaba 4 que se imprimiese mi tltima 
novela La hermana San Sulpicio.'' Hace pocos dfas he podido 
al fin remitirsela ya la fecha en que U. reciba esta supongo 
que estara ya en sus manos. Me parece que no es tan com- 
prensible como las otras para un extranjero por la singular 
originalidad de las costumbres que pinta, las cuales deben 
chocar mucho con el espiritu sajon y germanico. Sin em- 
bargo, acaso por esto mismo sean objeto de curiosidad y 
atenci6n para ustedes. Al frente de ella inserto un prologo 
bastante largoen que escribo mi opinion sobre algunos pun- 
tos de estética relacionadoscon la novela. Uno de los pocos 
nombres propios que en él se citan es el de U. Lealo con 
atencion y digame lo que le parece. 

Mucho le agradezco las revistas que me envia del Harper. 
Concluira U. por hacerme popular enese feliz pais sin meri- 
tos para ello. Dias pasados he hablado con el ministro de 
Costa Rica Sr. Peralta que dice conocerle 4 U. 

El libro que U. me pide sobre los novelistas espafioles 
esta agotado. No tengo mas que un ejemplar para reimpri- 
mirlo con mis obras completas. No le pese 4 U. no leerlo 
porque es una obra escrita 4 los 20 afios. Aun no se habia 
iniciado el movimiento serio de la novela espafiola yes mas 
bien de critica humanistica que de analisis razonada de los 
novelistas. La verdad es que casi ninguno de ellos merecia 
este nombre. 

Si observa U. alguna pedanteria en mi prdlogono la acha- 
que U.4 presuncion de mi caracter. La razon deellaes que 
Espana es un pais inculto y para imponerse 4 la muche- 
dumbre ignorante es menester hablar recio. Como todos 
los naises viejos carece de independencia de juicio. 
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Le ruego no dejede enviarme cualquier libro que publique 
sea de novela 6de otra cosa, porque tengo un verdadero pla- 
cer en leer todas sus obras. 

Consérvese bueno y su familia lo mismo ydisponga siem- 
pre como guste de su afmo amigo. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


Vill 
Madrid 
30 Abril 1894 
Mr. William Dean Howells 

Mi querido amigo: Hace pocos dias tuve el gusto de recibir 
la visita de su hijo John que he agradecido mucho. Es un 
joven simpatico é inteligente en extremo. ilInteligente se 
necesita para entender mi barbaro y confuso francés! 

Yo tambien tengo un hijo pero no tiene mas que 10 anos. 
Pluguiera 4 Dios que pueda verle hecho un hombre como el 
de usted. 

Le envio hoy mi novela El origen del pensamiento que U. habrA 
visto en The Cosmopolitan. He tenido una verdadera alegriaal 
ver su nombre al lado del mio en las paginas de la revista. 
Me parecia ya que no estaba solo sind acompanado de un 
fiel amigo. 

Tengo vivos deseos de pasar una temporada en Nueva- 
York, tanto por el gusto de conocerle cuanto por aprender 
mejor el ingles y poder leer sus obras sin dificultad. 

Consérvese bueno, viva feliz, trabaje para gloria de su 
pais y no olvide 4 su amigo y companero afmo. 

A. Palacio Valdés” 
Alcala - 89 
Madrid 


Chalet Marta y Marfa 
Cap Breton 

Landes 

14 Septiembre 1911 


Mi querido amigo: Muyagradable sorpresa me ha propor - 
cionado U. con su carta.!> Al fin me parece que se realiza 
uno de mis deseos mas vivos, el de conocer 4 U. personal- 
mente: Yo permaneceré aqui hasta el 2 de Octubre préximo 
que me trasladaré a Madrid (calle de Lista —no. 5). Como 
supongo que U. permanecer4 en Espafa mas de 15 dias es 
seguro que podremos vernos en Madrid, pero si su viaje 
fuese corto entonces espero que U. me avise que dia y 4 
que hora pasa por Bayona para ir 4 saludarle. Los trenes 
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rfpidos nose detienen en Benesse (que es la estacion de Cap 
Breton). De todos modos mucho me alegraria de que fuese 
en Madrid nuestra entrevista porque podria ser mas larga 
y tranquila. 
Péngame 4 los piesde su mujer. Hasta que tenga el gusto 
de estrechar su mano su antiguo amigo afmo. 
A. Palacio Valdés 


Chalet Marta y Marfa 
Cap Breton 
Landes 
28 Setiembre 1911 
Mi querido amigo: Pienso que puede U. sin peligro ninguno 
viajar por Espana. Los periédicos han exajerado mucho los 
motines que ha habido. En Espana no hay ambiente favorable 
para los revolucionarios. Solamente en Barcelona y Bilbao 
tienen alguna importancia. Hoy esta todo concluido y puede 
U. visitar tranquilamente todas las ciudadesde nuestro pais 
incluso Barcelona y Bilbao. 
Manana 29 salgo para Madrid. Espero que nos veremos 
allé. Ya sabe U. que vivo en la calle de Lista no. 5. 
Hasta que tenga el gusto de apretarle la mano su antiguo 
amigo. 
A. Palacio Valdés 


A. Palacio Valdés 
Lista, 5 

Madrid 

22 Octubre 1911 


Mi querido amigo: Ayer s4bado por la tarde fui al hotelde 
Roma para saber cuando se marchaban ustedesy me dijeron 
que se habian ido por la mafiana. He sentido mucho no 
despedirme de UU. He tenido un gran placer en hacer su 
conocimiento personal y el de la bella y simp&tica Miss 
Howells para la cual me encarga mi mujer afectuosos re- 
cuerdos. 

Acaso algin dia volvamos 4 vernos pues U. se encuentra 
muy fuerte y yo tambien disfruto gracias 4 Dios de salud. 

Créame siempre su Carifioso y sincero amigo. 


A. Palacio Valdés * 
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XII 


A. Palacio Valdés 
Lista, 5 
Madrid 
22 Noviembre 1911 


Mi querido amigo: El nimero del Harper’s Magazine que U. 
meenvia me hace saber que han llegado ustedes sin novedad 
4 su patria. Tengo en ello un gran placer. Haga Dios que 
haya U. hallado 4 sus hijos en perfecto estado de salud y que 
ese amable nino cuyo retrato tengo 4 la vista, siga tanalegre 
y jugueton. 

Mil gracias por las benévolas palabras que U. me dedica. 
El articulo esta escrito como todo lo que U. firma, con in- 
genio y amenidad. Su lectura ha hecho nacer en mi una 
tentacion. Es la siguiente. Mi librero quiere publicar un 
volumen de pdginas escogidas de mis obras, tomando un capf- 
tulo de cada una de mis novelas. 2Tendria U. la amabilidad 
de escribir un prélogo para este volumen? 

Por la autoridad de que U. goza en el mundo literario y 
por el conocimiento que U. tiene de mi labor, ningun escritor 
puede hacerlo mejor que U. en el dia. Si U. consiente en 
escribirlo le ruego me envie al mismo tiempo algunos datos 
biograficos de su persona para que vayan como nota debajo 
del prélogo. Mucho me alegraria de que nuestros nombres 
vayan unidos —4 la posteridad? jQuien sabe!? '° 

Péngame 4 los pies de Miss Howells 4 quien mi mujer 
envfa su recuerdo y U. créame siempre su verdadero amigo 
y companero afmo. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


XIII 


A. Palacio Valdés 
Lista, 5 
Madrid 
27 Diciembre 1911 


Mi querido amigo: A su llegado 4 New York habra U. re- 
cibido una carta mia que le escribf suponiéndole ya alli. 
Cuando recibf la suya fechada en Algeciras ya la habia en- 
viado al correo. 

Mucho me alegraré que hayan ustedes hecho el viaje con 
toda felicidad y que hayan encontrado 4 su familia en perfecto 
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estado de salud. Mi hijo se ha levantado del lecho donde ha 
permanecido 45 dias con el tifus yesta ya en convalecencia. 

He deplorado que en Paris no haya podido encontrarse nin- 
gun ejemplar de la traduccion francesa de su novela. Eso 
prueba, sin embargo, que el libro ha gustado y por ello le 
felicito. Espero con interés su artficulo a proposito de El 
gobierno de las mujeres, porque deseo saber que opina U. acerca 
de este asunto verdaderamente transcendental. 

Tanto mi esposa como yo enviamos 4 Miss Howells un 
afectuoso saludo. Les deseamos 4 todos un nuevo ano prés- 
pero y feliz. Un apreton de manos 4 su hijo y un beso 4 su 
nieto. 

Siempre suyo amigo y compafiero afmo. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


A. Palacio Valdés 
Lista, 5 
Madrid 
12 Febrero 1912"° 


Mi querido amigo: Comprendo su embarazo y sus escri- 
pulos para poner su prélogo a mis Pdginas escogidas y los 
respeto. Era un poco de egoismo por mi parte el desear 
que estas paginas fuesen amparadas por una autoridad tan 
reconocida como la suya. 

He aplazado indefinidamente la publicaci6n de este volumen 
porque tengo pereza y me molesta leerde nuevo mis obras. 
Ademas yocreo que tales antologias de un solo autor sirven 
de poco. 4Como se puede formar idea de una novela con un 
solo capftulo? 

He leido con placer (jay y con dificultad!) el artfculo que 
U. me enviéd. Mucho celebro que nos hallemos de acuerdo 
en cuanto 4 las dotes piiblicasde las mujeres. Estoy persua- 
dido que dentro de doscientos afios el poder y la justicia 
habra caido en sus manos.'’ La objecion del Cfnico de que 
es un hombre quien lo demuestra 6 lo hace constar no tiene 
mucho valor porque durante miles de afios hemos mantenido 
a las mujeres alejadas deesa idea como si fuese una mons- 
truosidad, un sacrilegio. En cambio, las hemos hecho creer 
que servian para el Arte. 

En estos momentos estoy leyendo una historia de Catalina 
24 de Rusia en dos gruesos volimenes. Aparte de sus fla- 
quezas organicas (que comparten todos los grandes sobera- 
nos, Napoleon, Louis XIV, Enrique IV etc.) noconozco ningun 
rey, ningun estadista en la historia que se la pueda comparar. 
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Es un prodigio de penetracion, justicia, tacto, clemencia, 
valor intrépido, paciencia, laboriosidad, equilibrio fisico y 
moral. No hay ningun soberano en la historia que poseyendo 
un poder tan ilimitado como el suyo haya usado de él con 
tal circunspeccion. 

Afectuosos recuerdos 4 su hijoy presente mis homenajes 
a4 Miss Howells. Mi esposa la envia un gracioso recuerdo. 

Siempre. suyo amigo y compafiero atmo. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


A. Palacio Valdés 
Lista, 5 

Madrid 

20 Marzo 1912 


Querido amigo: Hasta ahora no he recibido carta de esa 
senorita Myna Cadmalade Hole. Antes habfa recibido otra 
de una profesora de Winthrop College en Rock Hill (Cali- 
fornia!®) pidiendome autorizacion para traducir algunos 
capitulos de los Papeles del Dr. Angelico para publicarlos en 
algunos magazines. Le contesté que si se publicaban despues 
{ntegros en unvolumen se la concedia, pero de otro modo no. 

Mucho. me alegraré de que el invierno le sea benigno y 
que llegue U. 4 respirar las auras primaverales sin haber 
sentido en las carnes las unas del viejo de la nevada barba. 
Nosotros hemos pasado unos meses himedos pero sin frio. 
No tengo ganas de trabajar. Me voy haciendo viejo. Por otra 
parte el trabajo literario no se recompensa en Espana como 
en los Estados Unidos. Admiro en U. la actividad y la ener- 
gia que despliega 4 sus afios.”” 

Consérvese de este modo hasta los 100 afios, presente mis 
saludos respetuosos 4 Miss Howells, reciba el de mi esposa 
y créame siempre su amigo afmo. 

A. Palacio Valdés 


There are a few other autographs of Palacio Valdés among the 
Howells papers, none of which merits publication.”? And a note in 
French of 12 October 1922 from Valdés to Miss Mildred Howells 
makes it fairly certain that the Howells letters she prints in the Life 
in letters are, with the items given above, the full body of extant cor- 
respondence. 

With the writing germane tothe question now in hand, itis possible 
to see something of the significance of the friendship of Howells and 
Palacio Valdés. Inthe great developing movement toward consciously 
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realistic fiction and the creation of a body of criticism to support 
and elucidate it, the two had much-to share. 

For Howells, his doctrine of critical realism became more than 
just an artistic point of view, a fictional technique, or an effective 
way of expressing the meaning and beauty of the texture of human life 
seen from that standpoint. It was also, in the end, a philosophy which 
eventuated ina distinct attitude toward life and literature. No one, 
he pointed out, had ‘invented realism; it came.’?' And it came, he 
said repeatedly, as the reaction of intelligent readers and writers 
against the cheap, facile conventions of a sentimental fiction which 
had distorted the art of the novel and emptied it of meaning. There- 
fore, what he called ‘the new school’ dispensed with ‘the moving ac- 
cident,’”* the dire catastrophe, the stock character, the lurid motive, 
the ‘heroic’ in general. Therefore, he demanded: 


let fiction cease to lie about life; let it portray men and 
women as they are, actuated by the motives and the passions 
in the measure we all know; let it leave off painting dolls 
and working them by springs and wires; let it show the dif- 
ferent interests in their true proportions; let it forbear to 
preach pride and revenge, folly and insanity, egotism and 
prejudice, but frankly own these for what they are, in what- 
ever figures and occasions they appear; let it not put on fine 
literary airs; let it speak the dialect... the language of un- 
affected people everywhere —and there can be no doubt of 
an unlimited future, not only of delightfulness but of useful- 
ness, for it.” 


In such writing, Howells held, it will be ovious that ‘what is unpre- 
tentious and what is true is always beautiful and good, and nothing 
else is so.’ 

Taken alone, such statements about the art of fiction do not account 
for the long and dogged battle Howells fought for his critical princi- 
ples. But when it becomes clear that the doctrine of realism had deep 
philosophic meanings for him, the ardent persistency with which he 
pursued them ‘becomes easier to understand. In the Swedenborgian 
and tender-minded atmosphere of Howells’s youth in Ohio as well as 
his life in Cambridge and Boston, it had been normal to believe that 
the end of art was human goodness. When in 1886 Howells was ‘con- 
verted’ by reading Tolstoi, he found his sense of the oneness of beauty, 
truth, and goodness heightened into a faith as near to the passion of 
mysticism as his poised, reserved personality could well approach. 

Thus truth in art seemed to him all-important. Not only did the 
future of the novel lie with the practice of realistic techniques, the 
reproduction of the true surfaces of experience, but with more tran- 
scendent truth as well. ‘The chief part of my ethical experience,’ 
Howelis remembered, ‘hasbeen from novels.’** But not from preach- 
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ifying allegory —the novel Howells distinguished from the romance 
by the former’s being ‘a picture in which the truth to life is suffered 
to do its unsermonized office for conduct.’”° 

Nonetheless, truth in art must relate to Truth at large. A real- 
ism which ‘heaps up facts merely, and maps life instead of picturing 
it? is ‘false to itself? and suicidal.’’ In the long run, ethic and es- 
thetic are one. Critical grounds are ‘hardly distinguishable from 
moral grounds. Bad art is a vice; untruth to nature is the eighth of 
the seven deadly sins; a false school in literature is a seminary of 
crime.’” At the final judgement, the ‘good or bad faith of the novel- 
ist’ is the thing in question. ‘He must be true to what life has taught 
me is the truth...the novel ends well that ends faithfully,’ said 
Howells.”? From this ground he attacked sex sensationalism — or the 
inclusion of sex at all —in literature. He also, and this is the im- 
portant fact, found it advantageous ground from which to attack the 
lurid, heroic, sentimental stereotypes with which then as now the face 
of popular fiction was smeared. Realism tells the truth, and the 
truth, he said, ‘necessarily includes the highest morality and the 
highest artistry.’*° It was worth fighting for. 

In Armando Palacio Valdés, Howells found the most congenial 
extra-American ally of his times. Delighted recognition shines all 
through the review of Marta y Maria which initiated their friendship. 
For the time being, at least, the Spaniardcould respond unreservedly, 
saying ‘mis idéas estéticas coinciden con las de U.’ Like Howells, 
he believed in reproducing fictionally the life with which he was fa- 
miliar while he denied entrance into the web of illusion by the in- 
trusive author.3! Like Howells, he objected to the shiny artificiality 
of conventional types in fiction and their manipulation by the author 
in patterns of glamorous, sensationalized action.” Both were sus- 
picious of the French and of what Howells came to call ‘the French 
theme.’*’ Finally, whether there was ‘una misteriosa corriente de 
simpatia’ to unite their hearts and minds across the ocean or not, 
there was certainly a decided coincidence of philosophy between them. 
In Marta y Maria and even more in Mazimina, Howells discovered with 
joy a reading of life which buttressed his own increasingly Tolstoian 
faith that human happiness and freedom were the products of suffer- 
ing, humility, and the denial of self. ** 

When Howells came upon Palacio Valdés in 1886, he was already 
well entered upon the critical warfare for realism® which was to ab- 
sorb much of his best energy for the rest of his life. Begun in 1882 
with a ringing celebration of the art of Henry James,” the fight be- 
came full-scale when Howells took over the ‘Editor’s study’ in Harper’s 
in 1886, and reached its peak with the publication of Criticism and fiction 
in 1891. And it is in that most embattled of Howells’s books that his 
debt to Palacio Valdés is most patent —and most graciously owned. 
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In a hard-hitting volume composed of excerpts from ‘Editor’s study’ 
writings, the hard core is the matter taken directly from the prologue 
to La hermana San Sulpicio.*’ The works and wisdom of Valdés are ex- 
tensively praised; his notions of realism and his theory of the novel 
are quoted at length. It has long been recognized that some of the 
most effective portions of Howells’s central critical work are taken 
from what he there calls ‘some of the best and clearest things which 
have been said of the art of fiction.’* 

Self-evident as they are, these facts raise some intriguing ques- 
tions. Was Howells really indebted to Valdés for the central ideas 
in his doctrine of realism? If so, to what extent? Could Valdés have 
been indebted to Howells? Just what is the intellectual relationship 
between them? 

In the face of such questions, certain further facts require con- 
sideration before answers should be hazarded. Despite their like- 
nesses, significant differences existed between the men which, though 
blurred by distance and the lack of occasion tocall them forth during 
their lifetimes, seem almost as strong as the similarities. Howells 
sometimes became acutely aware that his friend strayed from the 
strict wayof Realism. And as he declared the short-comings even of 
Tolstoi, he policed the novels of Valdés for lapses — though it seems 
clear that he wrote familiarly much more severely than he criticized 
publicly the defects in Valdés of caricature, melodrama, and ‘effec - 
tism.’*’ Also, in spite of the Spaniard’s own attacks on illicit sex in 
literature, Howells periodically found in him ‘the ugly French fetich,’ 
or ‘the leprous taint of intrigue which seems to infect all Latin work.’” 

What becomes more serious, as one considers the full career of 
Palacio Valdés, is the doubt which grows as to whether he was ever 
quite a realist in Howells’s sense of the word. Not, it should be added, 
that that constitutes any necessary disparagement of the man or his 
work from the standpoint of the present. But it does matter in acon- 
sideration of the relations between the men that the critical prologue 
to La hermana San Sulpicio was omitted when the work was prepared 
by Valdés for his Obras completas, and that the Discursos delivered at 
his belated acceptance of election to the Spanish Academy in 1920 
are those of a traditional humanist, not a realist. 

A critical glance at Valdés’s total product shows that his realism 
was at best unstable. The wavering quality in his practice of realism 
was long ago noted by S. Griswold Morley, who in 1905 pointed out 
that La aldea perdida was ‘melodramatic,’ its characters ‘half allegori- 
cal.’ Not quite prepared to see all the implications of his observa- 
tion, Professor Morley exclaimed, ‘What havoc the scalpel of Valdés, 
the literary critic, would make with them [the characters in La aldea 
perdida] if it were applied.*' Indeed, Valdés’s rejection of ‘toda es- 
cuela, todo exclusivismo,’ carried him inevitably outside Howells’s 
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‘new school.’ While Howells was content to have him go ‘somewhat 
further than I should’ in attacking French naturalism, * it must have 
been disconcerting to have his beloved Russians equally scorned.* 
Over the years, his Spanish friend could certainly have been securely 
counted only among the irregulars. 

Examination of Valdés’s youthful Semblanzas literarias makes it clear 
why, witha wise courtesy, he refrained from sending them to Howells. 
They are loaded full of the traditionalist ‘crf{tica humanfstica’ which 
he remembered in them. And they reveal, perhaps, the secret of the 
reason why he could return to the Semblanzas thirty years after their 
composition to write an introduction (in the Obras completas) for them 
and ignore the fact that he had ever been a realist. With the parallel 
effort even in the La hermana San Sulpicio prologue touse Hegelianism, 
one suspects that Valdés was writing himself into the argument when 
he said in the Semblanzas: 


Si he dicho que Castelar era realista, entiéndase que no es 
el realismo effmerode los tiempos presentes, el que le cau- 
tiva, sino el realismo que parte de la célebre férmula de la 
logica hegelina [sic], toda idea es realidad, toda realidad es 
idea. La idea realizandose bajo forma sensible, ése es el 
arte y artista el que siente palpitar la idea bajo la forma.* 


This Howells might have recognized as cognate with Emerson’s ap- 
proach to the materials of literature which had, he felt, served to 
create a part of the indigenously American ground for realism. But 
it is not realism, nor does such thinking lead normally to Howells’s 
doctrine. Devotion to German transcendental esthetics,’ and the 
worship of the classics * which reappeared in the Academic Discursos 
of 1920, seem to have been the dominant constants in the mind of 
Palacio Valdés. His realism, high at the moment of his most fruitful 
contact with Howells, was comparatively fleeting and unstable. 

This understood, it seems hardly necessary to recall that Howells 
had been reacting to realistic tendencies, American and others, since 
his boyish literary experiments in the 1850’s and was possessed of a 
full set of confirmed critical and technical principles before he dis- 
covered Valdés. It seems fairly clear that there was no ‘influence’ 
as such upon him from Valdés. Howells, at his moment of greatest 
need in the realism fight, was provided with a fresh sanction of his 
doctrine, powerfully stated and free from the taints of hard-boiled 
French sex-freedom andof gloomy Russian folk-mysticism — both of 
which troubled his American readers. This was the contribution of 
Palacio Valdés. 

If there was any real influence, it would seem to have been from 
Howells to Valdés. For,as the letters make clear, it was at Howells’s 
urging as well as under the authorization of his example that Valdés 
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appeared in print as a critical realist. And the correspondence as a 
whole, particularly what can be reconstructed of Howells’s side of it, 
indicates that by him Valdés was stiffened in his adherence to realism 
appreciably beyond his personal bent toward it. Howells used Valdés 
—used him courteously and carefully —and repaid him in critical 
support, publicity, and in an American public and reputation far be- 
yond that he might otherwise have reasonably expected. 


8a. 


‘William Dean Howells and Spain,’ Hispanic Review, XIV (July, 
1946), 187-212. 
My literary passions, (Library Edition) New York, 1910, p. 179. 


. See Grant Showerman, ‘A spanish novelist,’ Sewanee Review, XXII 


(October, 1914), 383-404, and pp. 25-26 supra. 

See pp. 21-22 and 28-29 supra. 

For bibliographical suggestions as well as assistance in the de- 
ciphering of microfilms ofa decidedly difficult chirography, I am 
deeply grateful to Drs. Ernest Moore, Antonio Pace and Homero 
Serfs. Nevertheless, full responsibility for anyerrors in the text 
is mine. The text is reproduced as nearly exactly as possible. 
‘Editor’s study,’ Harper's Monthly, LXXII (April, 1886), 811. 
Howells had found Marta y Maria ‘delightful: full of charming 
humor, tender pathos, the liveliest sympathy with nature, the 
keenest knowledge of human nature, and a style whose charm 
makes itself felt through the shadows of a strange speech.’ Any 
comparativist interested in Howells’s treatment of dozens of 
items of international significance should turn at once to the 
admirable Bibliography of William Dean Howells, George Arms and 
William Gibson, eds., in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
L, 9 (September, 1946) to LI, 8 (August, 1947). 

In his ‘Editor’s Study’ for November, 1886 (LXXIII, 964) Howells 
had praised Riverita and José, though with reservations about 
lapses in them from his realistic ideal. Mazimina was left to 
January, 1888 (LXXVI, 316-320), where it is summarized, length- 
ily quoted from, and ecstatically lauded for its coincidence with 
some of Howells’s own dearest notions. 

This letter has been printed in English in Mildred Howells (ed.), 
The lafe in letters of William Dean Howells, New York, 1928, I, 405-406. 
In a volume of rather shallow but often interesting personalia 
entitled A house-hunter in Europe, New York, 1893, Bishop described 
‘A day in literary Madrid’ (pp. 154-173). Here he records a visit 
to Palacio Valdés as well as calls upon Galdés and Juan Valera. 
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He found Howells a favorite of a Madrid bluestocking (p. 156) 
and wormed a quotation on the nature of realism out of Galdés 
(p. 156). Elsewhere in the book he recounts conversations with 
French writers, notably a visit to Mistral (pp. 101-105). 
‘Editor’s study,’ LXXVII (October, 1888), 802-803. 

It would be interesting to know whether Howells picked this then 
six-year-old novel to send to Valdés because he thought it his 
best or because its center of interest in the rocky road of matri- 
mony resembles that in several of Valdés’s books. 

‘Editor’s study,’ LXXIX (November, 1889), 963-966. 

Howells’s answer, equally affectionate but showing some qualms 
at Valdés’s trend away from realism in El origen del pensamiento, 
may be seen in Life 1m letters, Il, pp. 49-50. Intriguingly, Howells’s 
Spanish sufficed to read Valdés’s books and letters and, when 
they met, to understand his friend’s speech. But he both wrote 
and spoke to Valdés in Italian (ibid., I, p. 405; and II, p. 49). 
This was preceded by Howells’s first (and sole?) attempt to 
write to Valdés in Spanish (see Life in letters, II, p. 302). The long 
break in correspondence is presumably largely attributable to 
the Spanish-American War of 1898, despite the fact that Howells 
had been strongly and articulately opposed to the war and its 
concomitant imperialism. 

For Howells’s impressions of the Valdés he saw in Madrid see 
Life in letters, II, pp. 303, 306, and 314. 

For Howells’s tactful but firm refusal to try a task which must 
have seemed at best a weary work of supererogation to an aging 
man, see Life in letters, II, p. 311. 

Printed in English in Life in letters, II, p. 312. The occasion for 
the discussion of feminism was Howells’s second approbation of 
Valdés’s Papeles del Dr. Angélico, ‘Editor’s easy chair,’ Harper’s 
Monthly, CXXIV (February, 1912), 471-474. Cf. Leah R. Wagen- 
heim, ‘A chat with Armando Palacio Valdés on feminism,’ 
Hispania, XII; 5 (November, 1929), 439ff. 

The remainder of this paragraph was excised from the text in 
Life in letters, presumably because of the obscurity caused by the 
reference to el Cinico. Against the context of the Howells article 
in question, Valdés’s answer becomes perfectly cogent. For in 
it the advocatus diaboli, ‘the Cynic,’ has retorted upon the excerpts 
from the Papeles del Dr. Angélico which urge woman’s innate claim 
to government as only ‘house-keeping writ large,’ by pointing 
out in an effort to preserve his masculine vanity that ‘Even in 
the discovery that woman’s distinctive genius is political, it is 
a man [Valdés] who has proved her superiority.’ Perhaps it 
should also be noted that a volume of Valdés’s Pdginas escogidas 
was published in 1917. 
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Actually South Carolina. 
Howells was in his seventy-fifth year. 


. Two are undated notes from the period of Howells’s visit to 


Madrid in 1912. There are also two undated New Year’s cards 
and one dated 1917, and a letter in Spanish of 4 February 1922 
granting Miss Howells permission to print what items she chose. 
Life in letters, 1, p. 378 (To T. S. Perry, January 28, 1886). 
‘Henry James, Jr.,’ Century, XXV (November, 1882), 28. 
Criticism and fiction, New York, 1891, p. 104. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

My literary passions, New York, 1895, p. 138. 

Literary friends and acquaintance, New York, 1902, p. 118. 

Criticism and fiction, pp. 15-16. 

Imaginary interviews, New York, 1910, p. 27. Cf. ibid., p. 165; 
Criticism and fiction, pp. 95. 124; My literary passions, p. 185. 
Criticism and fiction, pp. 85-86. 

Ibid., p. 99. 


. See the prologue to Sister San Sulpice, trans. Nathan Haskell Dole, 


New York, 1890 (the only edition with prologue available to me), 
passim; and the letter from Valdés to Sylvester Baxter partly 
published in Atlantic Monthly, LXXV (April, 1900), 549. 

Los majos de Cddiz,in Obras completas de Armando Palacio Valdés, 1896, 
xxiv-xxv; Sister San Sulpice, pp. 21ff. 

Howells’s stand against sex in literatureis too well known to re- 
quire documentation. For Valdés, see the Sister San Sulpice pro- 
logue (passim); Los majos de Cddiz, pp. X, XXv; and the author’s own 
comment on La alegria del Capitén Ribot quoted by S. Griswold 
Morley in Poet Lore, XVI (Autumn, 1905), 109. 

‘Editor’s study,’ Harper’s Monthly, LXXVI (January, 1888), 316-320. 
A thorough study of that battle of the books is badly needed. 
Despite its international scope, the two most helpful readings on 
it to date are D. G. Cooke, William Dean Howells, New York, 1922, 
pp. 61-82; and H. Edwards, ‘Howells and the controversy over 
realism in American fiction,’ American Literature, III (November, 
1931), 237-248. 

Century, XXV (November, 1882), 25-29. 

Criticism and fiction, pp. 58-72. Valdés figures less importantly 
on pp. 28, 83, 110, 118. 

Ibid., p. 59. 

See review of José, Harper’s Monthly, LXXIII (November, 1886), 
964. A Howells letter of May, 1894, criticized El origen del 
pensamiento (Life in letters, II, pp. 49-50), and it seems to have been 
by letter that Valdés received the correction of a portion of 
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El cuarto poder which he publicly accepted at the end of the pro- 
logue to La hermana San Sulpicio. The matter is only hinted at in 
Howells’s review of the book. 


. See reviews of Marta y Maria and Riverita, supra. Cf. Sister San 


Sulpice, pp. 51-52. 


. Morley, op. cit., p. 105. 


Criticism and fiction, p. 59. 
Los majos de Cddiz, vi. 
Semblanzas literarias, in Obras completas, 1908, p. 103. 


. Cf. V. S. E. Davis, ‘A note on Valdés,’ Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 


XI (January, 1934), 22. 
Cf. Showerman, op. cit., pp. 402-403. 


CHARLES MAURRAS: THE POET REMAINS 


Otis E. Fellows 
Leon S. Roudiez 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


When in the fall of 1944 the liberation of Paris had become an 
established fact, and the Naziwas loosening his hold onthe periphery 
of France, Frenchmen immediately set out to determine which of 
their intellectuals and their men of letters had endured the years of 
enemy occupation with honor to themselves and their country. Paul 
Claudel, whose Soulier de satin had been too recently applauded by Ger- 
man officers at the Comédie francaise, had not been entirely vindicated. Y 
Georges Duhamel’s réle inthe French Resistance was not yet clearly 
established, and to many patriots he had seemed disquietingly un- 
concerned about his fellowmen during the years of oppression. Jean 
Giono, who had the misfortune to have his literary doctrines distorted 
by the Pétain regime, had sought uneasy seclusion in the byways of 
southern France. And André Gide was soon to see the accusing 
finger of Louis Aragon pointed squarely in his direction. * 

To be sure, Aragon himself and other outstanding or highly pub- 
licized writers of the French underground such as Paul Eluard and 
Jean Bruller (Vercors) immediately came into their own ina free 
France. Francois Mauriac, Paul Valéry, Romain Rolland, Jean Cas- 
sou —the list is too long to enumerate here of those who, on behalf 
of humanity and justice, had maintained that the fate of their op- 
pressed country was linked to that of the Allies. The fall and winter 
of 1944 was a period, too, when there was no question about the dis- 
loyalty of Montherlant and Céline. Abel Bonnard had already fled to 
a country more in sympathy with his peculiar brand of patriotism, 
and in November Drieu La Rochelle was to put a bullet through his 
own disillusioned head in a Paris hotel bedroom. 

But what of Charles Maurras? 

It was on Monday, September 4, 1944, a day or so after American 
troops had entered the city of Lyon, that L. F. Auphan, co-worker 
and friend of Maurras on the Action francaise, called on him at his 
home in the rue Franklin a few steps away from the main railroad 
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station, while the French authorities were apparently unaware of his 
being there at the time. Auphan told Maurras that he had come at 
the instance of three American war correspondents who were anxious 
to know whether he would consent to an interview. ‘Pourquoi pas,’ 
Maurras is presumed to have answered. ‘Je n’ai rien A cacher. Je 
n’ai rien dont je ne puisse rendre compte A un chacun, rien dont je 
ne me doive rendre honneur.’ With the arrival of the correspond- 
ents, photographs were taken and Maurras was asked if he would like 
to answer a list of seven questions the newspapermen had prepared 
for him pertaining to French politics, the future form of French 
government and his own attitude toward both of these. He answered 
them obligingly, but in his own way, as usual, and slightly rearranged 
the sequence of the questions. Maurras was later to express his re- 
gret over not seeing the three Americans again for, in his own words: 
‘Par un impardonnable oubli, j’avais négligé de leur rappeler ce que 
l’Amérique devait 4 notre Roi, Louis XVI.’ 

Reports of this interview which appeared in the American press 
on September 7,’ rebounded to France with such promptitude that on 
the following day the police of Lyon woke up to the fact that Maurras 
was still in their midst and that, furthermore, something should be 
done about it. He was arrested the same evening along with his life- 
long friend, Maurice Pujo, who had already been jailed by the Gestapo 
two months before. 

In January, 1945, the brilliant but wayward writer, Robert Brasil- 
lach, self-avowed fascist and pre-war colleague of Maurras on the 
Action francaise, was tried for treason and sentenced todeath. Brasil- 
lach’s immediate execution preceded by a few days Maurras’ trial 
and the two events gave rise in France toa heated polemic, aptly 
named by the weekly Carrefour, ‘La Responsabilité de l’écrivain.’+* 
Moreover the debate was to rage as late as the fall of 1945 when, in 
the first issue of his existentialist review, Les Temps modernes, Jean- 
Paul Sartre published his controversial ‘Présentation,’> sporadic 
echoes of which can still be heard in current periodicals. ° 

Maurras’ trial, beginning January 23, in which the accused opened 
his remarks by pointing a finger at the commissaire du gouvernement and 
cried, ‘je ne vous raterai pas,’’ represented four days of charges, 
counter-charges, acrimony, irrelevance and confusion. Both the 
prosecution and the defense almost completely ignored each other’s 
arguments. The court was interested only in proving the link be- 
tween Maurras’ column in the Action francaise and the death of several 
patriots at the hands of the Germans, in itself a serious accusation. 
The defendant replied: 


Jamais je n’ai dénoncé personne a la Gestapo. Je voulais 
simplement que le gouvernement frangais prit des mesures 
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pour éviter que l’occupant ne les prenne lui-méme et plus 
brutalement.*® . 


Be that as it may, to Maurras all this was immaterial and Our of 
context. His doctrine, based on ‘la France, la France seule’’ and 
‘le nationalisme intégral’ was sound, he reiterated: it was Maurras 
who was right, and he wanted to prove it to the court. 

In maintaining such a stand Maurras was entirely consistent with 
his own intransigent character as well as with the political philosophy 
he had upheld for almost three decades. In America, where Maurras 
is comparatively unknown as a public figure, his name generally 
evokes the idea of a reactionary and fascist leader and, during this 
last war, of a collaborator with the occupying power of his defeated 
country. We may feel reasonably certain that Maurras himself would 
not reject the reactionary tag. However, anyone scrupulously care- 
ful of the meaning of words would hesitate to call him a fascist.'° 
This does not mean that one approves of a doctrine which, in Italy 
for instance, has led to fascism; nor does it mean that one forgets 
that Maurras’ goal has been, and still is, the destruction of democ- 
racy in France. It does mean that one is aware of fascism’s being 
only one hideous type of florescence the roots of which probe deeply 
into the essential concepts of man. Maurras leads us to these roots 
where we must make our basic choice, but he does it in a manner 
which is often difficult to follow. As a result, his enemies have often 
spent their energies and resources attacking him on points where he 
is not vulnerable. On the other hand, some of his most intelligent 
and gifted followers, such as Brasillach, have misunderstood him 
and plunged to their destruction. !! 

If Maurras was surprised by his arrest (and there are those who 
sincerely believe he was), the trial itself, as the French press was 
quick to point out, was something of an anachronism. Condemnation ~ 
no doubt there had to be, but not on the grounds chosen by the French 
court which admitted that the defendant’s intelligence avec l’ennemi was 
surrounded by extenuating circumstances.’ Over a period covering 
half a century he had written and published a voluminous mass of 
anti-German articles.!’ Yet he was so articulate in his revulsion 
to the internal situation in France that, as far back as 1895, when 
Hitler was but a child of six, Maurras had foreseen and reluctantly 
prayed for his advent and the utter defeat of France. In his mind 
this was the only way to insure the ultimate salvation of his country, 
while he was ready toassume a réle similar to that played by Fichte 
after Napoleon’s conquest.'* Perhaps nothing more and nothing less 
than ‘Charles Maurras, roi des sophistes,’ as Emile Buré was to 
call him, was on trial for his life in January 1945. Claudel, ina 
letter to the court, most aptly summed up the sentiments of the anti- 
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Maurrassian patriots when he called the defendant ‘une espéce de 
parricide de la France.’ It was Edouard Helsey, however, who, writ- 
ing in Le Figaro, best expressed the feelings of those spectators who 
watched the trial proceedings and were aware of the incongruity of 
the situation: 


On est pour le moins amené 4 penser qu’on a devant soi un 
homme totalement insensible aux circonstances extérieures, 
-esclave d’une logique arbitraire que nul cran d’arrét, nul 
avertissement de l’instinct ne retient sur sa pente rectiligne 
et qui, sans méme se rendre compte, s’enfonce aveuglément 
dans une terrible impasse. !° 


Before being sentenced to life imprisonment, the accused deliv- 
ered himself of a long political harangue which the newspapermen 
dismissed as so much Maurrassian rhetoric. Nevertheless the con- 
cluding sentence of his speech, which endured more than six hours, 
is of interest here: ‘Il y a quatre mois que je place ces audiences 
sous deux grandes invocations: Jeanne d’Arc et André Chénier.’!’ 

That this aged and incorrigible royalist should invoke the name 
of Joan of Arc most certainly astonished no one. André Chénier was 
another matter. What relationship could there possibly be between 
the political liberal, thé poet of genius who was guillotined two days 
before the fall of Robespierre would have set him free, and the eld- 
erly reactionary who, during the occupation, was one of the most fer- 
vent supporters of Marshal Pétain? It is at this point that we must 
remember Maurras as a poet, which he has been all his life. In his 
mind, then, the parallel must be obvious, for he, too, is a political 
prisoner and he, too, is reduced to writing verse inspired by his love 
of classical antiquity as the jailor walks without. 


II 


Maurras cameto poetry through the medium of rhythm and music 
which his father slowly and naturally infused into him while he was 
still in his early childhood. According to his own confession, during 
these first years the world around him always seemed to wind up in 
a dance or a poem. Although almost none of the poems of his youth 
have ever been published, we know that between the ages of 15 and 
20 he wrote an enormous quantity of verse.!8 If we are to believe his 
own statement, he later burned thousands of his more ambitious alex- 
andrines.!? However, it would not be surprising to find that many 
others have been carefully preserved, on paper or in memory, and 
that they will eventually see the light of publication. We know very 
little about these poems, except that they were written in the mood 
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of the day: Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Heredia and Mallarmé were 
all his masters at one time or another. But especially did he feel 
the spell of Baudelaire, a spell of which he has never been able to 
rid himself despite the most persistent efforts of his reason. This 
tyrannical refusal of the ‘mind’ to concur with the acceptance of the 
‘soul’ presents an interesting problem, and its solution may very 
well liein Maurras’ unwillingness, for the time being, to be enmeshed 
in Baudelaire’s Christian anguish and thus to reopen the case of 
‘salvation’ versus the ‘flesh,’ which he had arbitrarily closed after 
composing his Chemin de Paradis in 1895. 

Maurras’ later verse shows a strong tendency to lean on the clas- 
sical Greek and Latin poets, on Dante, Ronsard, Racine and, to be 
sure, Chénier. Yet in certain of these more recent poems there are 
perceptible overtones of Hugo and Musset as well, and it is charac- 
teristic of the man that this should be so,”? despite his expressed 
loathing of literature that is romantic in inspiration. He has onocca- 
sion been reproached with being obscure and cold, an accusation that 
is understandably not always without justification. Maurras strives 
for an understanding of the essence of things, paying scant attention 
to intervening details: ‘Poésie est Théologie, affirme Boccace dans 
son commentaire de la Divine Comédie. Ontologie serait peut-étre le 
vrai nom, car la Poésie porte surtout vers les racines de la con- 
naissance de l1’Etre.’”! He envisions a perfect harmony of all objects 
and forces of the universe and there is quite obviously a reflection 
of this in his prosody: sensuality and ethereality, classicism and 
romanticism, catholicism and paganism vie with one another while 
attempting to blend or to fall into their appropriate subordination. 
It is in this sense that one can speak of Maurras’ ‘poésie parfaite’ 
as opposed to Valéry’s ‘poésie pure.’ 

Of the poems here formally published for the first time, ‘Muse 
aux sourcils serrés’ was written a little over a month after the lib- 
eration of Lyon and Maurras’ own arrest; it has until now remained 
in manuscript form. Apart from any literary merit it may have, it 
is of interest in that it reveals an attitude of discouragement that is 
exceptional with Maurras. The poem entitled ‘Ou suis-je?’ written 
shortly after his life sentence had begun at the prison of Riom,” is 
based, in part, on the ninth ode of the First Book of Horace where 
Mercury’s prankish thefts are the cause of Apollo’s laughter.23 Two 
hundred and fifty copies of the poem were privately printed in the 
latter part of 1945 and sold to Maurras’ friends at five hundred 
francs a copy in order to pay off his taxes, for in 1945 he had about 
as little money available as when he started in life as a newspaper - 
man in 1885. The third poem, ‘Persicos odi, puer,’ is an adaptation 
of Horace’s thirty-eighth ode of the First Book and was written in the 
summer of 1947. It has never been published. 
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Muse aux sourcils serrés 


Muse aux sourcils serrés, aux grands yeux lourdsde larmes, 
Depuis que ces barreaux me retiennent ici 

J’ai longtemps préféré quelque autre de tes charmes 

A ton front labouré de sévéres soucis. 


Je me suis enivré de ]’odeur immortelle 

Que répand jusqu’a moi ta chevelure d’or, 
J’ai baisé cette épaule et cette gorge telles 
Qu’Amour y prohiba ses semences de mort. 


Ta Grace, tes beaux yeux, tes rires et tes danses 
Ont peut-étre permis que j’aie trop ignoré 

Ou n’ai pas assez vu que tes saintes cadences 
Pour la Patrie en deuil, 6 ma Muse, ont pleuré. 


Ne crains pas que je tienne 4 cette vieille vie: 
J’ai neuf lustres de plus que mon maitre Chénier 
Et s’il est vrai que tout me fait encore envie 
Bienvenu soit le jour qui sera le dernier. 


J’ai trop bu d’amertume et de mélancolie 
D’horreur et de dégofit dans trop de déraison 
Qu’ont crachés en passant sur ma race amollie 
Les rhéteurs de la faute et de la trahison. 
October 17, 1944 


Ou suis-je? 
‘Risit Apollo...’ 


Horace 


Ce petit coin me rit de toutes les lumiéres 
De son magnifique soleil: 

O mon Ile natale, 6 jardins de Ferriéres 
Qui floriras sur mon sommeil, 

C’est peu de vous crier que mon coeur vous posséde, 
O Martigues, plus beau que tout, 

De la conque de Fos au récif de la Méde 
Laissez-moi chanter: Je suis vous! 
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Mes cing arpents de fruits, de fleurs, d’herbes arides, 
De pins dorés, de cyprés noirs 

Et ma vieille maison que nul 4ge ne ride, 
Est-il besoin de nous revoir? 

Que l’agave, météque aux écorces barbares, 
Dise 4 sa fleur qui le tuera 

D’arborer notre deuil tant qu’une gedle avare 
De ses barreaux nous retiendra! 

Mais vous, mes oliviers, vous, mon myrte fidéle, 
Vous, mes roses, n’en faites rien! 

Je n’ai pas pu quitter nos terres maternelles, 
Fréres, soeurs, vous le savez bien! 

Vous vous le murmurez au secret de vos branches, 
Nous sommes nés du méme sang 

Et ma séve est la votre, et nos veines épanchent 
Dans un tumulte éblouissant, 

La forme ou la couleur que, pareillement belles, 
Reconnait le plus beau des dieux: 

O surgeons d’Athéna, de Cypris, de Cybéle, 
Il vous nourrit des mémes feux 

Dont il brfila mon coeur et qui m’emportent l’4me 
Pour la ravir, de ciel en ciel, 

Partout ot retentit sur un verdict infame 
Le grand rire de l’Immortel. 

February 3, 1945 


Persicos odi, puer 


Enfant, je hais le luxe oriental, j’abhorre 
Tous les riches bandeaux en couronne sertis; 
Si dans l’extréme automne il en fleurit encore 
Garde-toi de cueillir les roses du courti(l). 


Ne t’embarasse plus de cofiteuses merveilles 
Le myrte familier me suffit comme 4 toi, 
Mon petit serviteur, a l’?ombre de ma treille 
J’aime a me couronner de myrte quand je bois. 
July 1947 


There is, doubtless, a great divergence of opinion regarding 
Charles Maurras as a man of letters in general and asa poet in 
particular, It has been suggested, however, that, enslaved as he was 
throughout the years by his political ideology, he rarely allowed his 
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soul to speak freely, or his discipline to give rein to poetry, sa bien 
aimée.”* On the other hand, it is worth remembering that, paradoxical- 
ly enough, his political doctrines are themselves based, for a great 
part, on a purely esthetical concept and that throughout the most 
turbulent years of his violent political career he liked, upon occasion, 
to designate himself as simple pote. There is ample reason to regret 
that such did not become and remain his most cherished ambition. 


wb 
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Furthermore, his Ode au général De Gaulle had not completely ob- 
literated the memory of his Ode au maréchal Pétain. 

‘Retour d’André Gide’, Les Lettres francaises, November 25, 1944. 
See, in particular, the dispatch in the Washington Evening Star of 
that date, by L. Newbold Noyes, Jr., one of the three American 
war correspondents present. 

February 10, 1945. 

October 1, 1945. 

Among others: Etienne Gilson, ‘Ou les événements donnent raison 
a la perspicacité de Thibaudet,’ Tribune de Genéve, August 23, 1947; 
Emmanuel Mounier, ‘Y a-t-il une justice politique?’, Esprit, Au- 
gust, 1947. 

Cf. L’Aube, January 24, 1945. 

Le Populaire, January 25, 1945. 

In other words: neither pro-German nor pro-British, thus claim- 
ing to avoid splitting France into two warring factions, Gaullists 
and collaborationists. 

Cf. one of his favorite slogans: ‘Les républiques sous le roi.’ 
It should also be remembered that his first political treatise 
came out in 1898 and was called L’Idée de la décentralisation, de- 
centralisation being one of the main tenets of his doctrine. 
Concerning the relationship between Maurras and Brasillach 
after the latter assumed the editorship of the pro-German weekly 
Je suis partout, the following note was publishedin L’Action francaise: 
‘,.. quelques personnes nous ont demandé quels étaient nos rap- 
ports avec M. Brasillach...nous répondons que nous n’avons 
plus aucun rapport avec M. Robert Brasillach.’ (February 18, 
1942). 

Sern January 28,1945. The socialist weekly, Liberté, was well 
aware of the weakness of the court’s position when, in an article 
entitled ‘Maurras, ennemi du peuple’, Marc Beigbeder wrote: 
L’inculper d’intelligence avec l’ennemi, c’est mal dire, il est 
coupable non de contacts directs avec l’ennemi, mais d’avoir 
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soutenu une politique qui a fait le jeu decelui-ci et qui a retardé 
longtemps notre résurrectionx (February 9, 1945). 

Early in La Gazette de France, then and mainly in L’Action francaise. 
Even during the occupation the pro-German press denounced 
him bitterly: ‘Tout ce qui est contre |’Allemagne et la révolution 


européenne est dans le camp maurrassien...’ (Marcel Déat, 
L’OEuvre, March 21, 1941). Cf. also: ‘La victoire germanique 
était l’effondrement de son existence....Aucun coup ne pouvait 


frapper plus cruellement le germanophobe le plus passionné qui 
efit jamais vu le jour chez nous.’ (Lucien Rebattet, Les Décombres, 
Paris, 1942, p. 527). 

Cf. La Gazette de France, July 29, 1895: 


Non, je ne songe pas sans un horrible espoir au Na- 
poléon germanique qui est peut-étre né, et de qui les 
succés nous vaudraient notre rédemption. Aux fléaux 
inutiles qui nous battent en ce moment, ne convient-il 
pas de préférer quelque fléau fécond? 

‘De ce peuple mutin divisé de courage’ 
comme parlait le vieux Ronsard au tempsdes guerres 
religieuses, pourrait se dégager, par la force reconsti- 
tutive de la douleur, une véritable nationalité de la 
France. 


La France au combat, February 15, 1945. 

January 26, 1945. But it is Henriette Chandet in her book, Le 
Procés Maurras, Lyon, 1945, who points out the real significance 
of Maurras’ incarceration for the man himself: 


Qu’est-ce que la détention, au fond, changeait 4 sa vie? 
Rien. Peut-étre méme le libérait-elle des derniéres, 
des rares servitudes sociales. Est-ce qu’il n’a pas 
toujours vécu dans une atmosphere confinée, derriére 
des murs gris, claustré, reclus? Comment la capti- 
vité pourrait-elle atteindre un homme déja doublement 
captif, de par sa surdité, de par sa pensée. (p.32) 


Déclarations de Charles Maurras a la cour de justice du Rhéne, place of 
publication not indicated, 1945, p. 110. Also quoted in L’Aube, 
January 26, 1945. 

Charles Maurras, La Musique intériewre, Paris, 1925, p. 37. 

Ibid., p. 44. 

Cf. ‘Les Contradictions de Maurras’, L’Ordre, March 24, 1945. 
Charles Maurras, Ibid., p. 84. 


Maurras has since then been transferred to Clairvaux for ‘se- 
curity’ reasons. 


23. 


24. 
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The ‘le’ and ‘Ferriéres’ mentioned in this poem are two sections 
of Martigues, Maurras’ birthplace. He was born in the quartier 
de l’Ile but his parents soon moved to Ferrires where his home 
has been ever since. His wishes are that his heart be preserved 
there after his death and his body buried in Rocquevaire, close 
to that of his mother. 

Cf. Pierre Chardon, L’Amitié de Maurras, Saint-Etienne, 1936, pp. 
8-9. 


VISITORS TO LAKE ONEIDA 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BACKGROUND OF 
SOPHIE VON LA ROCHE’S NOVEL 
ERSCHEINUNGEN AM SEE ONEIDA 


Victor Lange 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In 1798, there appeared in Leipzig a novel in three volumes with 
the intriguing title, Erscheinungen am See Oneida.! It was the work of 
Sophie von La Roche (1731-1807),? one of Germany’s most urbane 
—and sentimental — women novelists, whose Geschichte des Frauleins von 
Sternheim (1771) had, more than twenty years earlier, captured the 
imagination of the younger generation of European readers with its 
Richardsonian qualities of feeling and moral perseverance. Since 
that time, the climate of sensibility had changed: in the works of such 
German novelists as Miller, Jung-Stilling, J. K. Wetzel, Knigge and 
K. Ph. Moritz, the Wertherian mood had given way to more bourgeois 
attitudes of virtuous action; a vast literature of pseudo-historical 
romances (such as those of Spiess, Cramer and Vulpius) had provided 
escape from the arid social life of the period; and new narrative 
forms of a specifically German seriousness had emerged in pro- 
ductions as distinguished as Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (1795 - 
1796) and Jean Paul Richter’s Hesperus (1795). Frau von La Roche’s 
popular appeal during these years of the most radical literary changes 
had not been as great as she might have wished. Ever since her 
first novel had been launched with a warm commendation by C. M. 
Wieland, she had seemed unable to vary and transcend the manner of 
her earlier success. Goethe, who had in the Seventies acknowledged 
his indebtedness to her counsel, did not for long maintain an interest 
in her work. Her literary resources lacked the genuineness and im- 
mediacy without which she could not assert herself in the severe 
literary competition of the Eighties and Nineties. The range of her 
feelings was bounded by the example of sophisticated sentimentality 
in those men of letters whom she admired most: Rousseau and Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre; and her technical equipment was, at best, 
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conventional. As she grew older, she recognized, with a degree of 
shrewdness for which she was more often criticized than praised, 
that if her success as a popular novelist was to be sustained, she 
should attach herself to new forms of taste without sacrificing the 
intimate relationship to her reading public. Her somewhat mawkish 
effusions Rosaliens Briefe (1779-81), Moralische Erzihlungen (1782-84), 
Briefe an Lina (1785-87), and Geschichte von Miss Lony (1789), were not so 
much works of literary design and ambition, as personal communi- 
cations to her admirers. At the same time her talent for precise 
and generous observation enabled her in these later books to expand 
the established pattern of the ‘sentimental journey’ in the direction 
of the growing literature of travel. In her Tagebiicher she gave chatty 
accounts of life in the capitals of Europe and thus appealed to the 
older sentimental public as well as to those who wished to inform 
themselves more soberly and seriously concerning the world about 
them. 

When, therefore, after a pause of two years, Erscheinungen am See 
Oneida appeared, it could count upon some success in view of the 
author’s reputation as a writer of good sense, feeling and cosmo- 
politan knowledge. But the book was designed to meet an even more 
specific sort of interest; its fetching title promised an ‘American’ 
tale, and the announcement of the first volume, in the Jena Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung of November 22, 1797,’ not only praised the novel- 
ist’s imagination and sensibility, but suggested that an exceptionally 
appealing plot was to be presented: the fate of two refugees, husband 
and wife, whose relatives had been guillotined at the beginning of the 
French Revolution and who, having been deprived of all their belong- 
ings, had fled to an island in Lake Oneida in the northern wilderness 
of New York. ‘It is astonishing’, the announcement continues, ‘what 
fiery imagination this excellent lady possesses, even at an age at 
which thousands areno longer capable of visualizing anything outside 
their own sphere. She continues to paint so beautifully, so fascinat- 
ingly, that one can read the same story three or four times.’ Sophie 
La Roche was then sixty-seven years old; and, while it would be un- 
just to deny her that lively ‘enthusiasm’ for which her friends praised 
her, it was not, perhaps, so much her imagination which deserved 
admiration, as the remarkable skill with which she made use of and 
enlarged upon the details of material provided by members of her 
own family, for the main incidents of the novel were based upon the 
observations of her eldest son and his wife during their adventurous 
travels in America. This fact has once or twice been cursorily 
stated,’ but the rich historical and biographical background of this 
curious tale has never been fully explored. The material which is 
assembled here for the first time will undoubtedly later be enlarged 
by further evidence from much of the correspondence of the La Roche 
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circle which is as yet unpublished and in European hands. But it has 
seemed useful to give in the present pages as accurate an account as 
is now possible of Fritz von La Roche’s life in America, and of the 
Des Watines, the French couple in the wilderness. 


II 


At least one among Sophie von La Roche’s eight children, Maxi- 
miliane (1756-1793), is now generally and warmly remembered. Her 
short association with the young Goethe supplied some of the most 
charming features of Werther’s Lotte, and her brilliant children, 
Clemens Brentano (1778-1842), the romantic poet, and Bettina (1785- 
1859), the sensitive author of Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde (1835), 
were later to playa memorable part in the history of German letters. 
Fritz von La Roche, Sophie’s eldest son (born 1757), has not been of 
conspicuous interest to literary historians; he seems to have had, 
even to excess, the prominent characteristics of all the La Roches: 
charming manners, a certain dashing and restless vitality, and a 
sense of adventure and the eccentric. He was born to succeed, but 
was without the tenacity of purpose which characterized both his 
parents. He seems to have shown an early eagerness to learn, and 
it is probable that his mother planned for him a literary career. 
She persuaded her old friend, Wieland, to supervise the boy’s educa- 
tion, and from 1769 to 1772 Fritz lived in Wieland’s house in Erfurt, 
without, perhaps, receiving the strict supervision that he needed.» 
‘Aber (Fritz)’, Sophie remarked later in a melancholy mood,° ‘wollte 
nur ein hiibscher Offizier und kein Gelehrter werden.’ He entered 
the army and it was not long (in January 1779) before he was an offi- 
cer at Dillingen in the service of Karl-Eugen, the Duke of Wiirttem- 
berg, who will be remembered for his despotic treatment of the young 
Schiller. A few months later, he joined the distinguished regiment of 
Royal Deux-Ponts (Zweibriicken), and, with it, embarked in April, 
1780, for America on the Hveille, under the general command of the 
Comte de Rochambeau.’ 

The details of his life during the two years of the war in America 
are exceedingly meager. His regiment arrived at Newport, R.IL., 
after a journey of seventy-two days, and encamped for several months 
at Providence. In September, 1781, his contingent followed the army 
to New York and Annapolis,‘ and from there was brought on the 
Diligente to the mouth of the York River. On October 14th and 15th, 
his group took part in the memorable attack upon Yorktown, and 
shared the distinction of belonging to the regiment which decided the 
outcome of the battle by eliminating the last and strongest redoubt.’ 
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He returned to France and, within a few years, left the army. 
Quite possibly he felt disappointed at not having received the recog- 
nition which he expected, and to which he felt especially entitled in 
view of a daring display of courage on his part in connection with a 
mishap during a landing at Rochefort. Sophie proudly reports this 
incident to her friend G. K. Pfeffel: 


Sie verzeihen mir gewiss den mlitterlichen Stolz mit dem 
ich mir meinen Sohn mit seinem Feldwebel ganz zuletzt auf 
dem sinkenden Schiffe denke, wo er seinen Pflichten getreu 
in der einzigen Chalouppe die sie hatten und die nur 20 Mann 
fasste, Alle rettete, auch zween Kranke hinschaffte und nur 
eine halbe Stunde eh’ es ganz sank, es verliess. Die Szene 
war den 26 Dezember auf den Felsen von Rouergue bei 
Rochefort. Aber er musste mit der Pistole in einer und 
dem Degen in der andern Hand mit Gewalt das Uberladen 
der Chalouppe verhindern. Meine La Roche verstehn sich 
auf alle Gattungen von Schiffbruch. 


In April, 1782, Wieland characterized his situation ina letter to 
Sophie: 


...9ie haben Ihren Sohn —aus Nord-Amerika — das ist — 
wie aus dem Grabe und aus einer anderen Welt zurtickbe- 
kommen. — Er macht Ihnen Ehre, —er hat in noch jungen 
Jahren mehr erfahren, als die meisten Menschen im Lauf 
eines halben Jahrhunderts. — Er hat Sie Tage lang, Wochen 
lang mit den interessantesten Erzahlungen unterhalten ktén- 
nen — aber, damit mich das Alles noch besser flr Sie hatte 
freuen kénnen, warum schreiben Sie mir nicht auch etwas 
von seinen Aussichten? Ob er im Dienst bleibt? Ob er mit 
allem was er ftir Nord-Amerikas Freiheit ausgestanden, 
auch fiir sich selbst ein Etablissement verdient hat? Kurz, 
liebe Freundin, wenn Sie mir wieder schreiben, so sagen Sie 
mir etwas Tréstlicheres und Bestimmteres von seinen Um- 
stinden, damit ich nicht bei dem traurigen Gedanken stehen 
bleiben muss, eine Mohrenfarbe und ein lahmes Bein sei 
alles, was er im Dienste des allerchristlichsten Ktnigs und 
der Freyheit davon getragen hat. 


Fritz visited Weimar, in February, 1784, and Wieland, his old 
tutor, gives a delightful account of the meeting. He writes to Sophie 
on February 29: 


Denken Sie sich, wie es erst zuging, da wir zurtickkamen, 
und den kleinen Schalk, der uns vor 14 Jahren durch seine 
Liebenswlirdigkeit so viel Vergniigen, und durch seine Es- 
pieglerien und leichtfertigen Streiche so viel Plage gemacht, 
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ineinen gesetzten artigen und mannhaften franzésischen Of- 
fizier und erfahrnen ritterlichen Abenteurer verwandelt, mit 
aller Wirme und Herzlichkeit der alten Freundschaft in 
unsre Arme fliegen sehen. Meine Frau habe ich in vielen 
Jahren nicht so froh und gliicklich gesehen, als in diesen 
Augenblicken. Das Unangenehme war nur, dass wir ihn nur 
ein paar Stunden geniessen konnten; denner musste morgens 
frith wieder fort: er versprach aber heilig, auf der retour 
wieder zu kommen, und uns wenigstens ein paar Tage zu 
schenken, welches ich umso mehr winschte, weil ein grosses 
Nachfragen bei Hofe nach ihm war, und der Herzog und die 
Herzoginnen ihren Anteil auch an ihm haben wollen. Mein 
Urteil von dem jungen Mann kann ich Ihnen in zwei Worten 
sagen: ich habe ihn ganz nach meinem Sinn und Herz ge- 
funden; weit ber alles, was ich mir je von ihm versprochen 
hatte, und in aller Betrachtung so verstdndig, m&nnlich, lie- 
benswlirdig, und einnehmend in seinem Betragen, dass ich 
Ihnen daftir stehe, er wird tiberall, wo er hinkommt, Beifall 
finden, und aller Menschen Achtung und Liebe gewinnen. 
Kurz, er ist der wahre, wirdige Sohn seines Vaters und 
seiner Mutter, und hat von beyden die Gabe zu gefallen in 
einem so reichen Masse geerbt, dass er wahrlich keines 
andern Erbguts bedarf.... 


This is as attractive a portrait of Fritz as exists for that time. 
But with all his pleasing virtues, he failed to establish himself; he was 
judicious neither in his financial habits nor in the company he chose. 
‘Conservez votre petite fortune, mon enfant,’ writes his mother in 
November, 1782, and, even more insistently in January, 1783, ‘Ah, 
mon fils, ménage ta gloire, ton argent, et ta santé.’ His family’s 
connections with the house of Rohan soon enabled him to join the 
Gardes Frangaises. While in Paris, he seems to have become im- 
plicated in the affair of the Diamond Necklace: on one occasion, at 
least, he smuggled a communication to Cardinal Rohan, who was then 
held in the Bastille. At the end of 1786, Fritz was in Amsterdam, 
whether on a political mission or simply to avoid being incriminated 
in the Rohan scandal is not quite clear. There, at any rate, he met 
his future wife, under circumstances which, if they had been related 
at the time, would have delighted the readers of his mother’s books. 
At a concert he noticed a beautiful young Dutch woman, who wore 
gold spectacles. This unusual utensil struck him so much that he 
resolved at once to approach her and to enquire into the reason for 
these glasses, ‘which concealed such bright and beautiful eyes. He 
proceeded immediately to ask if he might call upon her.’ Whatever 
hesitation he may have felt to marry this young widow was dispelled 


by an urgent and realistic appeal from his mother who writes on 
January 5, 1787: 
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Mon fils, au nom de ciel, fixez une fois votre incertitude, 
et si...il n’y a que le peu de beauté d’une personne (qui) 
vous empéche d’entrer en alliance et de jouir honnétement 
de sa fortune, raisonnez un peu avec vous-mémes. Si le 
charactére est doux, le coeur bon, si elle vous aime, — mon 
chér ami! vous, qui aimez la fortune, qui avez de la raison 
et des principes, ne devriez pas sacrifier de votre cété le 
plaisir de vos yeux 4 la perspective de vivre sans paine et 
soucis. Ah! mon fils! Pensez que votre pére souffre de 
votre instabilité; je ne dis rien de moi.... 


His scruples did not prevail and he yielded, especially in the face 
of a fortune of 200,000 florins which the young woman, Mme. Elsina 
Espinasse-Langeai (born 1761), the daughter of a Dutch bookseller, 
Merkus, and widow of a French refugee, offered to him. They were 
married in May 1787, and settled in Offenbach. Their house was, by 
all accounts, far more sumptuous than even his unexpectedly in- 
creased resources could support.'° The instability of his character 
and a series of unsuccessful speculations combined within three or 
four years, to jeopardize his marriage. His wife had brought one 
daughter, Elsina, into her second marriage; and two children, Sophie 
and George,!' were born before the autumn of 1791. In November of 
that year, Elsina must have realized the hopelessness of their mar- 
riage: Fritz had left her and the children in Offenbach, and for months 
she had no word from him. Eventually she moved with the children 
to her family’s estate at Nieule. Sophie was deeply shocked by her 
son’s irresponsibility: ‘Je regrette’, she writes to her daughter -in- 
law on March 6, 1792, ‘oui, je regrette le bonheur que vous avez 
versé sur les jours de mon fils; il ne saura jamais vous récompenser, 
jamais dédommager....’ Later during that month a reconciliation 
seems to have been brought about and the couple agreed to try their 
luck in America. Sophie hoped FO keep them in Europe: ‘Je vous 


bénis si vous restez en Europa. — but their decision was made: ‘Ihr 
geht also doch aus Europa hinwern she writes on March 17; 1792, and 
once more she implores her son: ‘... Fritz — liebe, yerehre Elsy!’ 


Whether or not Fritz’s plans to leave Europe were founded entirely, 
or even largely, upon considerations for the welfare of his family is 
not easily determined. He himself seems later to have offered rea- 
sons of a more political nature.!? At any rate he and his family em- 
barked from Bordeaux and landed at New York in November, 1792. 

Their life in the new world seems to have begun auspiciously 
enough. He was regarded as a political exile, and attached himself 
not so much to German-American society, but to the French nobility 
which formed at that time so substantial an element both in New York 
and Philadelphia. His mother’s letters to ‘Monsieur Frank dit de 
L2 Roche’! remained at first without answer: ‘Je me suis rappelé 
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combien de lettres vous écriviez de l’Amérique lorsque vous y étiez 
avec les troupes; et A cette heure [July 16, 1793], plus d’un an je n’en 
ai aucune; ah! puisse une abondance de bonheur et plaisirs vous en 
empécher.’ But she was soon to be reassured and, indeed, if we are 
to believe Fritz’s own statement, welcomed his decision to make, at 
least for a time, the best of his opportunities. In July, 1794, we find 
him in New York, in the company of some of the French refugees, 
witnessing — surely a little uncomfortably — the annual independence 
parade. Moreau de Saint-Méry, who had sought shelter in America 
after a notable political career in France and in San Domingo, gives 
an account of the scene in his Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique, 
1793-1798: 


Le Gouverneur et les personnages qui l’accompagnaient 
& cette féte étaient précédés par une longue procession de 
Jacobins frangais, marchant deux 4 deux, chantant l’hymne 
des Marseillais et d’autres morceaux républicains. Toutes 
les deux fois, allant 4 la cerémonie et en ramenant le Gou- 
verneur, ils s’interrompaient pour nous adresser des in- 
vectives aux croisées ou ils nous appercevaient, Talleyrand, 
Baumez, Casenove, La Colombe, Le Baron de la Roche et 
Moi. Le Ministre de France aux Etats unis, Genét, frére 
de Mde Campan, était de la procession, chantait et nous 
insultait comme elle. 


With Moreau de Saint-Méry he was presently to discuss a project 
for the joint establishment of a publishing house and bookshop, but it 
was not long before the extravagant accounts of his own past and his 
ostentatious generosity towards Moreau de Saint-Méry aroused the 
latter’s suspicions.'* One of the most revealing contributions to the 
biography of Fritz von La Roche is a statement by Moreau de Saint- 
Méryin which he assembled whatever evidence on La Roche’s life he 
could obtain. After a promising beginning of their acquaintance, he 
found, in July, 1794, some of his growing uneasiness justified: 


De plus en plus frappé du caractére bienfaisant du Baron 
de la Roche, je m’attachai fortement 4 lui, et par un effet 
naturel de ce sentiment, je désirais connaitre tout ce qui le 
concernait. C’est dans ce désir que toutes les fois que jele 
voyais, je recueillais des détails sur sa vie, et voici ce que 
j’avais obtenu successivement & la fin du mois de juillet et 
que j’ai écrit en quelque sorte sous sa dictée. 

Malgré tout mon penchantacroire M. le Baronde la Roche 
digne de plus pur attachement, et peut-étre méme & cause de 
ce penchant je ne pus me défendre de faire le rapprochement 
par €poque de tout ce qu’il m’avait dit de lui-méme, et y 
trouvant une lacune assez longue, en comparant ce récit 
chronologique avec son 4ge, sans concevoir aucune défiance, 
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je lui soumis mes doutes, et il me dit qu’il avait oublié de 
me faire compter un voyage qu’il avait fait autour du monde 
avec M. de Bougainville. 

Je me procurai aussit6t que je le pus, avec unecuriosité 
mélée d’intérét, la relation du voyage de Bougainville voyage 
ou il a marqué avec le plus grand soin tous ceux qui l’y ac- 
compagnérent jusqu’au dernier Matelot, et n’y trouvai point 
le nom de M. le baron de la Roche. 

Il m’est impossible de dissimuler ici que cette circon- 
stance trés remarquable me causa une impression qui n’a 
fait que se fortifier, et qui a fait entrer dans mon 4me des 
soupgons sur le compte du Baron, soupcons trés longtemps 
combattus par mon coeur reconnaissant. I] n’a que trop 
bien su les en bannir; ou plut6t ils n’y ont été conservés 
que par,un sentiment qui tient plus 4 ma délicatesse qu’a 
ses procédes. 


During August, 1794, Moreau and La Roche seem to have come 
to terms,'’ and presently La Roche advised his business partner in 
Philadelphia, William L. Sontag, that he should extend to Moreau a 
credit of about 18,000 francs. Moreau’s bookshop in Philadelphia, at 
the corner of Front and Walnut Streets, became a meeting place for 
many of the most distinguished of French refugees — Talleyrand, de 
Noailles, Talon, de Beaumetz, La Rochefoucauld, and the future Louis 
Philippe were frequent visitors. From its press came a number of 
French books and especially, from October 15, 1795 to March 14, 
1796, an important daily newspaper in French, the Courrier de la France 
et des Colonies.'® 

It is possible that this remarkable enterprise!’ would have flour- 
ished even more conspicuously, had it not been for La Roche’s quar- 
relsome interference. As early as March 3, 1795, Moreau entered 
in his Journal: ‘M. le Baron de la Roche m’ayant paru oblique et 
tracassier dans sa conduite avec moi, je lui en fis de vifs reproches 
dans une explication que j’eus avec lui.’ In July, 1795, the two came 
to blows, and in the course of an animated discussion, which Moreau 
reports in detail, La Roche’s vanity and truculence appeared most 
sharply; their association was broken off in August of that year. La 
Roche maintained his business connections with W. L. Sontag, at 
least until March, 1797, when his partner requested Moreau to write 
to him: 

En termes non équivoques pour la derniére fois qu’une 
décision immédiate est exigée de ma part, si non toutes les 
mesures telles violentes et désagréables qu’elles puissent 
étre seront employées non seulement pour le forcer a un 
devoir que auront dQ lui étresacré mais encore pour mettre 
au jour la noirceur de son 4me, pour le faire connaftre au 
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public parce qu’il est sans ménagement, le principale de 
ses basses viles manoeuvres. pouvant étre attestées par des 
documens en mes mains. 


There can be no doubt that at this point La Roche’s business 
career in America came to an inglorious end. He had tried his hand 
at more than one enterprise, and seems especially to have been ac- 
tive in various land speculations, in which his aristocratic French 
connections and what was left of his wife’s fortune may have been of 
some advantage.'® But all his ventures failed. 

From his mother there came, during these years, only the most 
lively expressions of joy at the son’s seeming success. ‘Les nou- 
velles’, she writes on April 25, 1795, ‘de l’heureuse réussite de ]’en- 
terprise d’une maison de commerce 4 Philadelphie remplissent mon 
Ame d’un sentiment de bonheur pour lequel je remercie la Provi- 
dence....’ His nephew, Franz (Brentano), delighted to hear of Fritz’s 
‘success’, offered in August, 1795, to act as his European agent. But, 
with all her ever-present fears of a sudden turn in the son’s affairs, 
Sophie could hardly have been prepared for the shock of learning that 
Fritz had once more left his wife and children. Her daughter-in-law 
had returned to Europe and had, in October, 1797, arrived at her 
family’s estate in Nieule. Fritz himself had independently come 
back to Europe. Sophie at once sided with Elsy: ‘Ah! mon Elsy!’ she 
writes on October 17, ‘il vous a donc manqué personnellement et 
grievement; sans cela votre coeur, votre caractére ne vous aurais 
pas permis de vous séparer de lui. Mon ami, je suis sure que c’est 
lui qui a tort.... Tout est perdu, tout est détruit, parce malheureux.’ 
Two weeks later, and again in January and February, 1798, Fritz paid 
brief visits to his mother in Offenbach, remorseful but penniless, 
irritable, and glib in his accounts of the past. She writes to Elsy: 


Oui, j’ai vu mon malheureux fils afné; il voulait aller en 
France, aux Indes, travailler et regagner pour vous, pour 
ses enfants. Je lui ai payé son inutile voyage ici; en me 
privant du nécessaire pour un mois. I] n’est point entré en 
détails sur vos malheurs; il s’irritait 4 mes questions; il 
ne voulais pas étre plaint parce que cela le décourageait; il 
me montrait des blessures 4 peine fermées d’un duel 4 
Baltimore, me parla de vos jalousies, enfin 4 batons rompus, 
et avec un coeur brisé.... Vous savez qu’il parle bien, mal- 
heureusement trop bien.... 


A few months later Sophie reports again on his whereabouts: 


J’ai regu une lettre du fugitif qui voulait passer en Angle- 
terre, ot l’on ne le laisserait pas aller, et il écrivit aussi a 
Franz Brentano pour lettres de recommandations; il mede- 
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manda instamment des nouvelles de sa famille, pour laquelle 
il voudrait vivre. On ne peut s’arréter sur son suject. Ah 
mon Elsy! Dieu veuille changer ses principes et puis son 
sort. 


But Fritz disappeared again. In 1801, he was in Altona and Berlin; 
in 1804, in St. Petersburg. ‘Nachden letzten Nachrichten, vor Jahr und 
Tag’, writes Fritz’s brother Carl in July 1805, ‘soll eraus Dinemark 
nach Russland gegangen sein....Ob es aber wirklich so ist, das ist 
ungewiss...niemand weiss seit Jahr und Tag wo er ist.’ There are 
suggestions that he fought at Austerlitz,!? but Sophie, two months be- 
fore her death, is not at all certain: ‘Mon fils Frédéric,’ she writes to 
Elsy on October 29, 1806. ‘n’était pas avec les troupes 4 Austerlitz, 
car le général Trosson”’ a su qu’il est allé 4 Moscou. Mais 14, nous 
avons perdu ses traces, comme la famille de Stein, celle de leur fils 
cadet, et nous croyons qu’ils ont tous les deux changé de noms....’ 
He was possibly still alive in 1814 at Kostroma on the Volga.’! 

His wife Elsina remained reluctantly in contact with the family 
La Roche. Sophie’s efforts to find her some sort of profitable occu- 
pation were perfunctory, but not insincere; she was ready to mobilize 
her friends”? and made one particularly promising suggestion: 


Dites-moi, mon enfant, vos idées sur celle qui m’est venue 
de vous dire de choisir entre mes Contes Moraux et de les 
faire traduire par Sophie sous votre direction. Vous savez 
que l’on aime mes contes et la langue francaise; peut-étre 
que le titre ‘‘Contes Moraux de Madame de la Roche traduits 
de l’allemand par sa petite fille’’...ou voulez-vous écrire 
des Souvenirs de Philadelphie et des moeurs privées des 
ses habitants, et des voyages avec quelques anecdotes et 
réflexions? 


This was not the first time that she had expressed her interest in 
the American scene.”> As early as April [25th], 1795, she had urged 
Elsy to observe especially the reactions of their small daughter to 
the New World, and, she adds: 


Vous savez que je mets du prix 4 des fleurs de prairies 
séchées dans les livres; envoyez-moi quelques-unes cueil- 
lies de votre main, de celle de Fritz et de vos enfants. 
Joignez-y quelques grains, quelques feuilles d’arbres sous 
lesquels vous vous étes reposée 4 une promenade. Cela me 
fera plaisir.... 


And later, in March 1799, she urges Elsina once again, in a dis- 
arming spirit of sentimental shrewdness, to exploit her American 
memories: ‘Ne pourriezet ne voudriez-vous pas écrire quelque chose 
sur votre séjour en Amérique, des observations sur le vrai et le faux, 
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quelques anecdotes? Je voudrais le faire accepter 4a un libraire, a 
votre profit....’ She had goodxreason to expect success from so 
varied a mixture of observation and moral sensibility; for only a few 
months earlier, she had published the first volume of the novel for 
which Elsina herself had supplied the central incident. 


III 


Erscheinungen am See Oneida deals in the main with the fortunes of 
a French couple who had settled near Lake Oneida in northern New 
York State, and whom Elsina —or Fritz — must have mentioned in a 
letter to Sophie. For, in July, 1794, Sophie writes: ‘Mon cher fils, 
écrivez-moi l’histoire une fois promise du Frangais et de sa femme 
vivant chez les sauvages.’ ‘Parlez de vos amis,’ she reminds her 
children on April 25, 1795, ‘de vos amusements, de ce Frangais et de 
cette Francaise établis chez les sauvages....’ Three years later, 
after the novel has appeared, she urges Elsina to write further of 
the couple: ‘Parlez-y de la famille Wallines (sic!) aux bords du lac 
Oneida....’** There can be little doubt that both Fritz and Elsina 
had satisfied Sophie’s curiosity, and what they related, she turned 
into a sentimental piece of fiction inwhich fact and imagination were 
dexterously combined to appeal to the ever-growing popular demand 
for exotic vistas. 

A full and reliable account of the Des Watines at Lake Oneida has 
never been given, and it is here attempted not only because of its in- 
trinsic interest, but because it will serveas background against which 
the plot and atmosphere of Sophie von La Roche’s novel can be more 
distinctly recognized. 

In September, 1794, Fritz and his family travelled from New York 
to Albany and visited several emigrants who had left France during 
the Revolution and had settled in Northern New York. The Marquis 
de Gouvernet and his wife, Mme de la Tour du Pin de Gouvernet had 
bought a farm between Troy and Schenectady,” and led, for nearly 
two years before they returned to France in 1796, the strenuous and 
unaccustomed life of American farmers. They were visited in Oc- 
tober, 1794, by Talleyrand and Beaumetz, and by the La Roche’s, 
whose star had not yet declined, and who wereas yet well established 
in the aristocratic French society. Fritz and his wife were not, per- 
haps, as genuinely delighted as was Talleyrand, with the courage and 
good spirits of the Marquis’ family, but when Elsina later wrote of 
her visit, she must have conveyed to Sophie her feeling of pleasure 
in the patriarchal and pseudo-French forms of life which that pair 
of civilized Europeans had reestablished in the wilderness.’ 
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It is not likely that the La Roche’s themselves thought of settling 
among the Northern refugees. Fritz had for some time past been in 
touch with several of the German and Dutch settlers,’ but while he 
would not have spurned an opportunity to further his business in- 
terests, his —and his wife’s —immediate purpose was probably to 
visit their friend and adviser, Francois Adrian Van der Kemp (1752- 
1829) c(ciiini 2): 

This enterprising and distinguished Dutchman had fled from Hol- 
land in 1788 for religious and political reasons, and had, after a brief 
stay in the Hudson Valley, settled at Rotterdam, near Lake Oneida. 
It is quite possible that Elsina knew Van der Kemp in Holland, and 
later, when she herself had decided to leave Europe, appealed to him 
for advice. There are occasional references to Van der Kemp in 
Sophie’s letters; in November, 1792, she writes: ‘Dieu bénisse Mon- 
sieur van der Kamf pour tout ce qu’il fera pour vous,’ and, more 
positively, in January, 1794: 


Elsy, que vous étes heureuse de vous trouver dans le 
voisinage de ce digne van der Kampf, avec lequel vous pou- 
vez communiquer vos idées....Dites 4 Mos. v der K4&mpf 
que son approbation m’est chére, que je l’estime tant pour 
désirer la conviction que l’on se reconnaitra dans l’autre 
monde, pour étre sire que je le verrai un jour. 


Van der Kemp’s property was at Kempwyck, on the north shore 
of Oneida Lake; he had acquired it in 1793” from George Ludwig 
Christian Scriba (cf. f.n. 2), a German who had come to America be- 
fore the Revolution, and who, with his brother Friedrich, had bought 
in 1792 an enormous tract of over 500,000 acres, formerly belonging 
to John and Nicholas Roosevelt. Parts of this land were later sold 
in smaller lots, and when the entire property was surveyed by J. and 
W. Cockburn in 1792, and again in 1793 by Benjamin Wright, it was 
found that a French couple, M. and Mme. Des Watines (cf. f.n. 2), had 
squatted, for more than a year, on a small island in Lake Oneida. 
They were at first left undisturbed, but were presently persuaded by 
Scriba to buy 100 acres on the north shore of the Lake, near Scriba’s 
settlement, ‘New Rotterdam’, on the site of the present Constantia. 
When Van der Kemp travelled through the Roosevelt purchase in 
1792, with a view to finding an attractive piece of land for his own 
needs, he found the Des Watines living on the island, and his descrip- 
tion is the first valuable account of the curious couple (cf. f.n. 2). 
Louis Des Watines claimed to have been a seigneur near Lisle, 
France, who, for reasons financial rather than political, came to 
America in 1786.°! He seems to have been singularly unsuccessful in 
his speculations, invested in worthless land, failed with an unreliable 
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business partner, and, in the spring of 1791, with his wife, may have 
discovered (according to plausible but by no means trustworthy 
accounts”) the island, either by chance or upon the advice of the 
Chevalier de Goyen, during a canoe trip*’ along the Mohawk River. 
He built a small log cabin, cleared a tract of six acres, and as- 
sociated freely with the neighboring Oneida Indians.* His wife was 
a charming and resolute woman whose energy and friendliness is 
stressed in all accounts. They took two of their children to the North 
with them and a third, Camille, was born a year after their arrival 
on the island.* 

Their life, even after their closer association with Scriba’s settle- 
ment, cannot have been easy. Entries in the account books of George 
Scriba’s general store*’ show not only the modesty of Des Watines’ 
purchases, but the frequency with which Scriba was compelled to 
extend credit to his neighbor. Desjardins and his Castorland party 
were present, in 1793, at a disagreeable encounter between Scriba’s 
men and Des Watines,*’ and in 1795, G. Scriba’s patience seems to 
have worn thin. ‘Mr. De Wattines,’ he instructs his storekeepers, 
J. J. Mang and J. H. Wirth, ‘may have small credit out of the store 
for flour and Pork only, or Beef and Pease likewise, but as little as 
is necessary of those articles for the mear support of his family.’** 

But in spite of the difficulties of their life, they insisted upon 
maintaining some of the amenities of civilization. A small collection 
of Latin and French books* and a few musical instruments struck 
their visitors as touching but particularly incongruous symbols of 
their earlier life. Those who saw the enterprising family, either on 
the island, or later, in their new settlement near the shore, agree 
that the determination of the couple was matched by the strength of 
their attachment to certain European attitudes of mind. It was not 
long after their departure from America” and return to a less rugged 
life in France?! that their brief stay in the wilderness was woven into 
the legend of ‘Frenchman’s Island.’ 

Elsina’s impressions of the couple were, presumably, communi- 
cated to Sophie soon after their visit to Albany and the Lake in 1794. 
She could not, at that time, have seen the Des Watines on the island 
itself; they had left it the year before. But her visit to the Des 
Watines in their new home and the actual viewof the settlement must 
have combined with Van der Kemp’s earlier descriptions of the refu- 
gees. Van der Kemp had first met them in July, 1792, and later 
lived a relatively short distance from them. Scriba, too, whom La 
Roche seems to have known (cf. f.n. 28), may have spoken to his 
friends in New York and Philadelphia of the Des Watines.‘} And Des 
Watines himself was an occasional visitor to Albany, where his more 
elegant French compatriots must have looked upon him with some 
curiosity. 
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IV 


It was a stroke of irony that when Fritz von La Roche and his 
family returned to Europe in 1797, the first volume of Sophie’s Amer- 
ican novel was about to appear. For more than two years she had 
devoted herself to this broad vision of a world in which that melan- 
choly ‘resignation’, so characteristic of her preceding tale,** was to 
be transformed into visions ofa more promising life. What she knew 
of America she had first learned from Fritz after his return from 
the war. Later, the growing body of French and German literature of 
travel’ had enlarged her knowledge and understanding of the strange 
land, and the children’s correspondence — infrequent though it may 
have been over a period of five years — added the immediacy of per- 
sonal observation. After Elsina’s break with Fritz, Sophie neither 
saw her daughter-in-law nor heard from her for several months. If 
Fritz, during his brief visits to his mother, spoke to her of the visit 
to Lake Oneida, it came too late to be included in the novel; we must 
assume that Fritz’s and, especially, Elsina’s letters from America 
are the main source of Sophie’s story. These letters, if extant at all, 
are not available. Sophie, possibly in a spirit of delicacy, did not 
send a copy of the novel to Elsina until August 1802. In an accom- 
panying letter, she speaks of her indebtedness to Elsina’s account: 
‘... Erscheinungen am See Oneida, produit de la charmante relation que 
vous m’écriviez de votre voyage chez van der Kamps....’ Three 
years later when she sends another package of books to Elsina, she 
writes: 


Vous aurez avec cela Erscheinungen am See Oneida, ouvrage 
‘que je dois 4 la lettre dans laquelle vous m/’avez fait la 
description de tout ce que vous avez observé et entendu au 
voyage que vous avez fait dans ces contrées et que je viens 
de perdre récemment. Mettant tous mes papiers en ordre, 
cette belle et précieuse lettre se perdit dans mon bureau je 
ne sais comment, et je le regretterai tout le reste de mes 


jours. * 


Whatever the source of the book’s popularity may have been when 
it first appeared, in 1805 its most engaging features were probably not 
those elements of precious sentimentality which represent Sophie’s 
personal contribution to the simple narrative. It was rather its plain 
humanity which could not fail to emerge from the account of the 
strange French couple who had maintained themselves so resolutely 
in the wilderness, removed from the strife of classes and nations 
into which Europe had been drawn since the Revolution. It was a 
story so convincingly presented and at the same time so conveniently 
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charged with moral gestures that the German publisher, J. H. Campe, 
issued in 1803, an abbreviated French translation of the cental part 
of the tale, under the title, Voyage d’un Allemand au Lac Oneida.’ The 
story, as it is told in that volun. is prefaced by a few introductory 
remarks in which Campe amiably characterizes the difference in 
purpose and manner between Sophie’s novel and his own more direct 
summary: 


Madame De la Roche a publié 4 Leipsick, en 1798, un ou- 
vrage en trois petits volumes, sous le titre d’ Excursions sur 
les bords du lac Onéida. L’histoire véritable qui en fait le fond 
lui a été transmise par son fils, qui voyageoit alors dans le 
nord de l’Amérique. Cette histoire est par elle-méme si 
touchante et si pleine d’intérét, que le grand art de la narra- 
tion consiste 4 l’exposer dans toute sa simplicité, sans au- 
cune espéce d’ornements accessoires. Madame De la Roche 
s’en forma une autre idée; elle crut devoir déployer tout le 
luxe et tous les prestiges du style, pour ajouter des charmes 
4 une chose qui n’avoit pas besoin d’en emprunter. Il enest 
résulté qu’une historiette, qui, rapportée avec concision, 
n’eit dQ occuper qu’un petit nombre de feuillets, s’est agran- 
die sous la plume de l]’auteur, et a rempli trois volumes. 

Je suis bien loin d’en bl4amer Madame De la Roche. 
Chaque écrivain a devant les yeux une certaine classe de 
lecteurs 4 laquelle ilconsacre exclusivement le fruit de ses 
veilles. Le goat et les besoins des différents lecteurs ne 
se ressemblent pas. Madame De la Roche a eu sans doute 
ses raisons pour adopter le mode de rédaction dont elle a 
fait usage. Quant & moi, jene me sens pas le talent d’écrire 
pour les personnes du monde; je ne travaille que pour les 
jeunes gens dont le gofitt n’est pasencore altéré. Jenecrois 
pas faire une chose ni déplacée, ni inutile, en dépouillant 
Vouvrage en question de tous les accessoires qu’on y a 
ajoutés.... 


Campe’s book gives the substance of the facts which Elsina and 
Fritz had communicated to Sophie.*® It was addressed, of course, to 
a younger and less exalted reading public, and as it was, even more 
plainly than the original novel, designed to instruct, its pages are 
pedantically annotated with encyclopedic information. The fictional 
disguise is now more transparent than in the novel itself. The char- 
acter of the ‘journey’ is now deliberately emphasized and the story 
stripped of the overtones of feeling and quaintness that gave to 
Sophie’s Erscheinungen its peculiar quality. For there, the simple 
thread of events is woven into an elaborate pattern of 18th century 
motifs.” Sentimental and realistic features are, often carelessly, 
blended; technical devices which seem to us too obvious to please 
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create an atmosphere of almost unrelieved emotional strain. The 
account of the Des Watines is not consecutively presented but related 
in haphazard sequence by the members of the family and their friends, 
each time with a different admixture of compassion and sentimental 
curiosity. Touching scenes of recognition, pretty tableaux and dem- 
onstrations of generosity and courage are dwelt upon with the greatest 
possible relish. Where the rather slim tale of the French refugees 
is enlarged by imaginative embellishments, the author is, as a rule, 
not concerned with the authenticity or even plausibility of the setting. 
Sophie could —and did — make use of a large number of German and 
French books on American life (cf. f.n. 45). But she treated her 
sources with detached amusement and the kind of condescension to- 
wards tedious factual accuracy that must have endeared her to many 
of her female readers. Moreover, so civilized and sophisticated a 
woman as Mme. von La Roche was bound to take a view of the New 
World which differed in many essential respects from that of earlier 
travellers and writers on America. With all her interest in the 
manners and customs of an unfamiliar land, she was not prepared to 
interpret the lives of the refugees in terms of that romantic primi- 
tivism which was so prevalent in the work of her younger contempo- 
raries.*° To her, America offered, not the promise of freedom from 
feudal bonds, but, on the contrary, an asylum for those aristocratic 
Europeans who had been compelled to abandon temporarily their ac- 
customed forms of civilized living. Her strong anti-Revolutionary 
sentiments are, therefore, everywhere apparent in the novel. And 
she expresses her sympathies for the French couple not so much by 
admiring their courage and simple human integrity, as by stressing 
their cruel fall from a distinguished social position. Being herself 
firmly attached to the pre-Revolutionary bourgeois order of the 18th 
century, she cannot share the anti-institutionalism of many of the 
belated Rousseauists: she leads her heroes ultimately into a conven- 
tional community of European settlers. With Herder,*! she held no 
exaggerated notions of the superiority of the new life across the 
ocean; she felt more inclined towards that ‘pleasing conviction of the 
commodiousness of civilization’ which was so emphatically asserted 
by Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 

Except for some of the external properties, the story of the Des 
Watines had little incommon with the kind of utopia for which Robinson 
Crusoe had supplied such a popular model; the account of the natural 
surroundings in which the settlers live’ is altogether conventional. 
Indeed, in this novel of the extreme Northern wilds, nature seems to 
be of little importance, at least until it is brought to fit into a pattern 
of ordered and refined beauty.’ If Mme. von La Roche knew the 
Letters from an american farmer (which was translated into French and 
German in 1784) she could not have been especially impressed by 
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the freshness and clarity of Crevecoeur’s vision. Her sensibility 
was fashioned not only after Rousseau, whom she did not at that time 
hold in high esteem, but after Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.* She was 
a woman of society, and her main interest was not so much in the 
exciting and moving aspects of nature as in the readiness with which 
human beings succeeded in adjusting themselves, intellectually and 
morally, to the exigencies of an imperfect but fundamentally admira- 
ble world. The common themes of 18th century social philosophy 
recur throughout the novel, and it is by virtue of the variety and ap- 
propriateness of Des Watines’ balanced reflections, rather than by 
the directness and vigour of his actions, that the central character 
of the book is designed to impress the reader. These elements of 
detachment, withdrawal, and ‘resignation’ are the keys to which all 
events of the story are attuned. At the same time, the book would 
not have aroused any contemporary interest, had Mme. von La Roche 
not carefully placed her aristocratic French couple in a community 
of forward-looking settlers. Indeed, in this mixture of shrewd scep- 
ticism and optimistic enterprise, cast in the proven frame of a ‘sen- 
timental journey’, lay the main reason for the book’s appeal. 

Even in Campe’s emaciated version, the melancholy tale of 
Frenchman’s Island left its impression upon many an eager and ad- 
miring reader. Thirty years had passed when another distinguished 
European, A. de Tocqueville, visited the northern part of New York 
State, and there evoked once again the memories of his legendary 
compatriots, of whom he had first read in Campe’s adaptation of 
Sophie’s novel. In solemn language, and at times carried away by 
the force of his imagination, he records his feelings as he passes 
through the magnificent silence of the forests and approaches the 
lake he had come to see:*» 


Lake Oneida stands in the midst of low hills, and of still 
virgin forests. A belt of thick foliage surrounds it on every 
side; its waters bathe the roots of the trees, which are re- 
flected on its calm, transparent face; a single fisherman’s 
cabin is the only dwelling on its shore.... 

About a mile from where we stood, were two oval-shaped 
islands of equal length. These islands are covered with 
trees so crowded that they hide the ground; they look like 
two thickets floating quietly on the surface of the lake. 

...It was not chance that had led us towards this solitary 
lake. For it was the end and aim of our journey. 

Many years before, I had met with a book called ‘‘Voyage 
au lac Oneida.’’ The author related that a young Frenchman 
and his wife, driven from their country by the storms of our 
first revolution, sought an asylum in one of the islands. on 
the lake. There, separated from the whole world, far from 
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the tempests of Europe, and cast off by the society in which 
they were born, they lived for each other, and found mutual 
consolation in their misfortune. 

This book had left a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind. Whether its effects on me were due to the talent of 
the author, to the real charm of the incidents, or to my youth, 
I cannot say; but the remembrance of the French couple on 
the Lake Oneida was never effaced from my memory. How 
often I had envied the peaceful joys of their solitude! Do- 
mestic bliss, the charms of conjugal union —even love — 
became mixed up in my mind with the image of the solitary 
island which my imagination had transformed into a new 
Eden. The story interested my companion. We often talked 
of it, and we every time ended by repeating, gaily or sadly 
— ‘‘The only happiness in this world is on the Lake Oneida.”’ 

When unexpected circumstances led us to America, the 
recollection pressed upon us still more sirongly. We de- 
termined to visit the French pair, if they still lived, or at 
least to explore their dwelling. So strong is the power of 
imagination over the mind, that this wild spot, this still and 
silent lake, these green islands, did not strike us as new 
objects; we seemed to see again a place which we had known 
in our youth. 

We at once entered the fisherman’s hut. The man was in 
the forest; an old woman lived there alone; she hobbled out 
to her door to greet us. ‘‘What is the name of that green 
island about a mile off in the midst of the lake?’’ said we. 
‘It is called the Frenchman’s island,’’ she replied. ‘‘Do 
you know why that name was given toit?’’ ‘‘I have been told 
that it was so called after a Frenchman who, many years 
ago, came tolivethere.’’ ‘‘Was he alone?’’ ‘‘No: he brought 
with him a young wife.’’ ‘‘Do they still live there?’”’ ‘‘One- 
and-twenty years ago when I settled in this place the French 
couple had left the island; I remember that I had the curi- 
osity to go to see it. That island, which from hence looks 
so wild, was then a beautiful spot; the interior was carefully 
cultivated, the Frenchman’s house was inthe middle of anor- 
chard surrounded by fruits and flowers, a great vine climbed 
up the walls and spread all round it, but the place was al- 
ready falling to pieces for want of inhabitants.’’ ‘‘What then 
had become of the French pair?’’ ‘‘The wife had died and 
the man abondoned the island, and no one knows what be- 
came of him.’’ ‘‘Will you lend us the canoe moored at your 
door that we maycross over to the island?’’ ‘‘Willingly; but 
it is a long distance to row, and it is hard work for people 
who are not accustomed to it; and besides, what can you see 
to interest you in a place which has grown wild again?’’ 
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As instead of answering we made haste to push the canoe 
into the water, ‘‘I see what it is,’’ she said, ‘‘you want to 
buy the island. The soil is good, and land is not yet dear in 
our country.’’ We replied that we were travellers. ‘‘Then,” 
said she, ‘‘you are no doubt related to the Frenchman, and 
he had desired you to visit his property?’’ ‘‘Not at all; we 
do not even know his name.’’ The good woman shook her 
head incredulously, and handling our oars we proceeded rap- 
idly to the Frenchman’s island. During this little voyage we 
were silent. Our hearts were full of sad and tender feelings. 
The nearer we came the less could we understand that the 
island had ever been inhabited, so wild was its appearance. 
We fancied that we had been duped bya fable. At last we 
reached the shore, and creeping under the huge branches 
that hung over the lake, we pushed on farther.... 

... The rustic spot that the fisherman’s wife had just de- 
scribed to us, the lawn, the flowers, the fruit, the products 
of civilization introduced by intelligent and tender care into 
the midst of a desert, all had disappeared with the beings 
who inhabited it. We were about to renounce our undertaking 
when we espied an apple-tree perishing of old age; this first 
put us in the right direction. Soon we discovered a plant, 
which we at first took for a convolvulus, climbing up the tall 
trees, winding round their slender trunks, or hanging like a 
green wreath from their branches; on further examination 
we found it to be a vine-stock. We then felt certain that we 
were on the very spot chosen, forty years ago, by our two 
unfortunate countrymen as their last asylum. But even by 
digging into the thick layer of leaves which covered the 
ground we could find only a few fragments falling into dust, 
and which will soon disappear. Of the remains of her who 
had not feared to exchange the pleasures of civilized life 
fora tomb in a desert island in the New World, we could not 
find a trace. Did the exile leave these precious relics in 
the desert; or did he remove them to the spot whither he 
went to end his own days? No one could tell us. 

They who read these lines will perhaps not be able to 
conceive the feelings here described, and will deem them, 
perhaps, exaggerated or fanciful. Still, I must say that it 
was with hearts full of emotion and agitated with hope and 
fear, that it was with a kind of pious sentiment that we en- 
gaged in these minute researches, and followed the traces 
of the two beings whose name and family were unknown to 
us, of whose history we knew little, and whose only claim 
on us was their having experienced in this spot the joys and 
sorrows which touch every heart, because every heart con- 
tains the spring of them.... 
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For de Tocqueville the memory of the settlers on Lake Oneida 
was more than a mere literary recollection. He had, in reality and 
in the more sober spirit of the new century, undertaken the journey 
to the New World, as if to follow the ‘vision’ with which Sophie La 
Roche herself so touchingly concluded the account —half truth, half 
fiction —of one of the most vivid chapters in her son’s colourful 
career: 


Geht an den See Oneida, lernt diese neue Colonie kennen, 
bittet um die Bekanntschaft der Familie Wattines, lasst euch 
die Insel zeigen, wo sie vier Jahre einsam wohnten, sprecht 
mit ihnen, betrachtet ihre Arbeiten und tiberdenkt ihr Schick- 
sal, und eure Seele wird den Wert der ausiibenden Tugend, 
der hohen Krafte der Menschen undder Kenntnisse schitzen 
lernen. 56 


1. There is, as far as can be ascertained, no copy of this book in 
any American library. The Cornell University Library now owns 
a microfilm which was photographed from the copy in the Li- 
brary of the University of Basel. 

2. The following note contains the essential biographical source 
material for the major figures of this study. At the request of 
the Editors, the author has agreed to eliminate all detailed docu- 
mentary references. 

A. Sophie von La Roche: Cf. Goedeke: Grundriss, IV, Abt. I, 591 ff. 
Of particular relevance for the matter of this article are the 
following: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Bd. 17 (1883), 717-721 
(by Erich Schmidt); C. W. Bottiger: ‘Christoph Martin Wie- 
land nach seiner Freunde und seinen eigenen Ausserungen,’ 
Historisches Taschenbuch, hrsg. Raumer, Jahrg. 10 (1839); L. 
Assing: Sophie von La Roche, Berlin, 1859; W. Milch: Sophie La 
Roche, Frankfurt am Main, 1935; C. M. Wielands Briefe an Sophie 
von La Roche, ed. F. Horn, Berlin, 1820; V. Michel: Lettres de 
Sophie de La Roche a C. M. Wieland, précédées d’une étude sur Sophie 
La Roche, Nancy, 1938. An amusing and not wholly favorable 
account of Sophie von La Roche’s exasperating sentimentality 
can be found in Mme. Frances (Burney) d’Arblay: Diary and 
Letters, ed. C. Barrett, vol. 2, 1905, pp. 170-179. Indispensable 
new source material is contained in ‘Lettres inédites de Sophie 
Laroche,’ ed. J. Dresch, Revue Germanique, vols. 11, 12,13 (1920, 
1921, 1922). No less important is the publication ‘Lettres 
inédites de Sophie de La Roche,’ ed V. Michel, Revue Germanique, 
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vols. 15, 16, 18 (1924, 1925, 1927) which is substantially in- 
corporated in Michel’s book (see above). 

B. Fritz von Ia Roche: The information on Fritz is scattered; 
there exists as yet no study of his life. Apart from the books 
mentioned above (especially the work of Michel and Dresch) 
one rich and hitherto unnoticed source must be consulted: 
Moreau de Saint-Méry’s Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’Amérique 1793- 
1798, ed. S. L. Mims, New Haven, 1913. (Recently translated 
into English by K.and A. Roberts, New York, 1947). See also 
F. Muncker: ‘Wielands ‘‘Pervonte’’’, K. Bayr. Akademie d. W., 
Sitzungsber. d. philos.-philol. und hist. Kl., Thg. 1903 (1904). 

C. Van der Kemp: Dict. of am. biogr., vol. 19, pp. 179-180; Nieuw 
Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, vol. 8 (1930), pp. 953-958; 
Francis Adrian van der Kemp: Autobiography, ed. H. L. Fair- 
child, New York, 1903; John F. Seymour: Centennial address 
delivered at Trenton, N. Y., July 4, 1876, Utica, 1877, pp. 48-128. 

D. Scriba: The extensive manuscript material in the New York 
State Library has not yet been thoroughly explored. I am in- 
debted to Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, keeper of mss. at the New 
York State Library, for permission to examine the Scriba 
Papers. There are brief accounts of G. Scriba in: H. F. 
Landon: The North Country, 1932, vol. 1, p. 91; F. A. van der 
Kemp: Autobiography, ed. H. L. Fairchild, 1903, passim. 

George Ludwig Christian Scriba was not, as some suggest, 
born in Holland (Rotterdam). His passport, issued by the 
Prince of Schaumburg on December 28, 1781, is now in the 
New York State Library. 

In Sophie La Roche’s novel the following paragraph conveys 
indubitably authentic information on Scriba: 


Ich wurde angewiesen, nach dem im New York- 
er Gebiet liegenden See Oneida zu reisen, wo ein 
deutscher Kaufmann, Scriba, eine grosse Strecke 
Landes gekauft, und einen seiner Freunde aus 
Holland tiberredet habe, sich bey ihm ein Landgut 
anzubauen, und die Colonisten anleiten zu helfen, 
welche er hinftihre, um nach dem Bedingnis des 
Congresses, in zehn Jahren eine Stadt errichtet 
zu sehen. (Erscheinungen am See Oneida, I, 20) 


E. Des Watines: The main sources for Des Watines’ stay in 
America are: 

Letter of F. A. van der Kemp regarding a voyage through 

Oneida Lake in 1792, published in J. F. Seymour: Centennial 


address delivered at Trenton, N. Y., Utica, 1877, pp. 101-106; 120- 
121. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
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The unpublished manuscript diary of the Commissioner of 
the Castorland Company: Journal de Castorland: Relation du 
voyage et del’établissement des émigrés francais dans L’ Amérique 
Septentrionale. This extraordinarily interesting document is 
now in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library and, in 
an annotated manuscript translation by F. H. Hough, in the 
New York State Library. The passages from the Castcrland 
Journal quoted in Appendix A are here printed for the first 
time, with the permission of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Fr. A. F. ducde La Rochefoucauld Liancourt: Voyage dans les 
Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797, Paris, [1799], 
vol. 2, pp. 256-261. 

C. Johnson: History of Oswego County, New York, Phila., 1877, 
pp. 44, 46-47, 48, 51. 

J. V. H. Clark: Onondaga: or, reminiscences of earlier and later 
times, Syracuse, 1849, vol. 2, pp. 177-178. 

De Witt Clinton: ‘Journal —1810’ in W. W. Campbell: Life 
and writings of DeWitt Clinton, New York, 1848, pp. 65-66. 

Signed by Heinrich Grdff, the publisher. The quotation below is 
translated from the original German. 

Bottiger, op. cit., p. 420; Milch, op. cit., p. 224. 

Cf. K. Hassenkamp, ‘Aus alten Briefen,’ Nord und Siid, vol. 73 
(1895) 325; cf. also Milch, op. cit., pp. 97, 195. 

Melusinens Sommerabende, Halle, 1806, p. lvi. 

Cf. Muncker, op. cit., p. 211 ‘...Mein Fritz,’ writes Sophie to 
Wieland on April 4, 1780, ‘ist lieutenant im franzésischen Regi- 
ment Zweibriicken, und schifft nach Amerika, — vogue la galére — 
sagt der alte Graf.’ He is listed as a ‘sous-lieutenant’ in Les 
Combattants francars de la guerre américaine, 1778-1783, Paris, 1903, p. 
269. 

Cf. G. de Deux-Ponts: My campaigns in America, tr. S. A. Green, 
Boston, 1868, pp. 33 ff.; J. B.D. comte de Rochambeau: Mémoires, 
Paris, 1809, vol. 1, pp. 293 ff. 

Deux-Ponts, op. cit., pp. 56 ff.; A. Stéber (ed.), ‘G. K. Pfeffel’s 
Reise in die Pfalz, im Jahr 1783,’ Alsatia (1873), pp. 275 ff. 
W.von Humboldt met him therein September 1788, and describes 
him as a ‘Mann von Verstand und Welt.’ Cf. W. v. Humboldt: 
Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1916, vol. 14, p. 30. 

Captain George F. de la Roche, architect and engineer, died in 
Georgetown, Md., on March 14, 1861. Cf. Daily National Intelligencer, 
Washington, March 15, 1861. 

Moreau de Saint-Méry, op. cit., p. 155. 

Fritz’s father was Georg Michael Fran(c)k, who changed his 
name to La Roche when he was ‘adopted’ by Count Stadion. Cf. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
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Milch, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. Fritz became a major in the American 
army in1794. From that timeon many letters addressed to him 
bear that title. 

A. Schinz, in ‘La Librairie frangaise en Amérique au temps de 
Washington,’ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, vol. 24 (1917) 
568-584, suggests erroneously that La Roche’s true name was 
‘Stein’. ‘Le Baron de la Roche,’ he says ibid., ‘probablement 
Stein de son vrai nom, mais qui voulait étre Francais, semble 
avoir d’été un assez doubteux personnage, entremetteur d’af- 
faires ou il cherchait 4 empocher les benefices et 4 laisser les 
pertes aux autres.’ Schinz draws his evidence entirely from 
Moreau de Saint-Méry. 

The negotiations offered attractive opportunities for La Roche, 
who then lived in Brooklyn, to travel frequently between New 
York and Philadelphia. Moreau records one or two amusing in- 
cidents which illustrate La Roche’s character. One, in particu- 
lar, deserves to be remembered: 


Nous all4ames diner 4 Kingstown ow d’aprés une 
plaisanterie que fit exprés le Baron de la Roche nous 
vimes un trait du charactére américain. 

Nous étions servis par les 2 filles de notre héte 4 
qui M. de la Roche dit qu’il était garcon. Moi j’avouait 
que j’étais marié. Aussit6t toutes les attentions furent 
pour lui, et je n’en eus que pour ce que valait mon 
argent comme voyageur. 

Telle est la prédilection pour ceux qu’on croit a 
marier. (Moreau de Saint-Méry, op. cit., p. 149.) 


Complete original set in the Library of the Boston Athenaeum. 
His interesting catalogue, published at the opening of the shop, 
is now in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
Boéttiger, op. cit., p. 420, speaks of his activities as landjobber, 
but, although it is not impossible that he may have been connected 
with the Scioto Company, it is not likely that he was associated 
with Mme. Levaland her project of a French settlement in Maine. 
The La Roche mentioned in the account of that enterprise (cf. 
F. S. Childs ‘Fontaine Leval, a french settlement on the Maine 
coast, 1791,’ Proc. of the American Antiquarian Society, April, 1941) 
was probably Jean Baptiste La Roche, whose name appears thus 
ina number of relevant documents (cf. the agreement between 
William Bingham and Benjamin Walker, in the New York Public 
Library. See also M. L. Brown, ‘William Bingham,’ Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History, vol. 61 (1937), 416.). In August, 1791, when 
Mme. Leval made her trip to Maine, Fritz von La Roche was, 
presumably, in Europe. 


19. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Cf. one reference in A. Johnston: ‘Some account of the Society 
of the Cincinnati’ (of which Fritz was a member) in Memoirs of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. 6 (1858), 38, to a ‘de la Roche 
who fell at Austerlitz.’ 

Concerning Trosson, cf. R. Hassenkamp, ‘Christian von Trosson, 
Freund Goethes und der Familie La Roche...’ in Rheinische 
Geschichtsblatter, 3. Jhg., No. 10 (1897), 289-309. 

A. Bach: ‘Neues aus dem Kreise La Roche-Brentano,’ Euphorion, 
vol. 27 (1926), 322n. 

She enlisted the help of her friend F. H. Jacobi in Dtisseldorf, 
who succeeded in finding a position for Elsina which she, how- 
ever, preferred not to consider. 

Cf. also her Fanny und Julia (1801), II, p. 56. 

Dresch, Revue Germanique, vol. 12 (1921), 31. If Dresch’s tran- 
scription of the name is accurate, Sophie’s spelling is a slip of 
the pen. In the various documents, the following forms of the 
name can be found: de Vatines, Desvatines, De Vitzy, de Wattines, 
Des Wattines. The Frenchman’s own signature on a deed in the 
New York State Library is ‘Des Watines,’ and this spelling is 
used in the present paper. In the novel, Des Watines is occasion- 
ally given the first name Carl, whereas the available documents 
give his name as Louis. 

F. S. Childs: French refugee life in the United States, 1790-1800, Balti- 
more, 1940, p. 26. 

Henriette L., marquise de La Tour du Pin de Gouvernet: Journal 
d’une femme de cinquante ans, 1778-1815, Paris, 12e ed., 1914, vol. 2, 
pp. 29 ff. 

In the novel these sentiments are, of course, elaborately con- 
veyed and Elsina’s report has undoubtedly supplied details. 
There is, in the New York State Library,a manuscript note from 
Daniel Thuun to Fr. Scriba, dated Philadelphia, May 10, 1793, in 
which he speaks of his plans to visit the Lake with de la Roche 
at the beginning of August. Cf. George Scriba Papers, Box 1, 
Correspondence, 1777-1796. 

C. Johnson: History of Oswego County, New York, Philadelphia, 1877, 
p. 48. 

Cf. ‘A Survey of a Tract of Land. The Property of John and 
Nicholas Roosevelt & Co. ...Suryeyed anno domini 1792 by 
James Cockburn D.S.’: ‘...There is (sic!) two Islands in the 
Lake, the one about 30, the other about 20 acres. On the Wester - 
most lives a Frenchman with his Family....’ Cf. also ‘A survey 
of a township on the Purchase of Roosevelt & Co. The property 
of G. Scriba, Esq. Surveyed A.D. 1793 by Benj. Wright.’ (Both 
originals are in the New York State Library.) 

See note 2: Johnson, op. cit., p. 44. 
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See note 2: Clark, op. cit., pp. 177-178. 

Castorland Journal (See Appendix A); T. W. Clarke: Emigrés in the 
wilderness, New York, 1941, p. 36. 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 44. 

See note 2: Clinton’s Journal, p.66. 

In Scriba papers, vol. 66, New York State Library. 

Castorland Journal (See Appendix A). 

Cf. Scriba papers, New York State Library. 

He sold these later to vander Kemp (cf. the latter’s Autobiography, 
p. 136). A catalogue of van der Kemp’s library is now in the 
Boston Public Library. Cf. Francis Adrian van der Kemp: 
Catalogue of rare and valuable books . . . being the library of the late Francis 
Adrian van der Kemp, to be sold on Thursday, July 15, 1830, Cambridge, 
1830. 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 51. The final deed of sale of ‘133-14 acres, 
lot no. 117, town no. 11 of Scriba’s Patent’ between Louis Des 
Watines and Julie, his wife, and George Scriba, dated June 22, 
1796, is to be found in the George Scriba Papers, Box 17, in the 
New York State Library. J. V.H.Clark’s account of their return 
to Europe is in the spirit of the later romantic adumbration of 
the tale: 


At length, the day of their deliverance arrived — the 
angry father had relented. Unwilling to relinquish his 
only daughter, he had continued his search; and after 
an absence of some seven years from her friends, he 
sought and found, and forgave his child; and taking her, 
her husband and three little ones, returned with them 
rejoicing to his home, settled upon them his immense 
fortune, and shortly afterwards died. Those children, 
born upon that island, (which has ever since been 
known as ‘‘Frenchman’s Island,’’) are said to be at 
this day, among the most distinguished personages of 
France. (Cf. his Onondaga, p. 178.) 


A popular but wholly unfounded tradition later identified Des 
Watines with the Count St. Hilary. 


. Seymour: Centennial address, p. 100. 


But see the passage in the novel, where the visitor expresses 
surprise at never having heard about the refugees in New York 
City or Philadelphia. 

Schones Bild der Resignation, Leipzig, 1795. 

Sophie La Roche refers in the novel (I, 19; II, 182) to ‘Ebelings 
Staatskalender von Nordamerika.’ This is presumably C. D. 
Ebeling’s Erdbeschrecbung und Geschichte von Amerika, 7 vols., Ham- 
burg, 1793 ff. 
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One of the most widely read accounts of America was the 
German translation of J. Carver’s Travels through the interior parts of 
North America, 1766-68, which appeared in Hamburg in 1780, under 
the title: Johann [sic.] Carvers Reisen durch Nordamerika in den Jahren 
1766, 1767, und 1768. , 

For an admirable account (and bibliography) of European trav- 
ellers and observers in America between 1763 and 1846, see 
Lane Cooper’s article in the Cambridge history of american literature, 
vol. 1, Bk. 2, Ch. 1, pp. 185-214. See also F. Monaghan: French 
travellers in the United States, 1765-1932, New York, 1933; and the use- 
ful bibliography of German writings on America between 1776 
and the middle of the 19th century in H. Meyer: Nordamerika im 
Urteil des deutschen Schrifttums bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts, Ham- 
burg, 1929, pp. 131-166; H.S. King: Echoes of the american revolution 
in german literature, Berkeley, 1929; G. Desczyk, ‘Amerika in der 
Phantasie deutscher Dichter,’ Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen 
Historischen Gesellschaft von Illinois, Jahrg. 1924-25 (1925), 7-142. 
Dresch: Revue Germanique, vol. 12 (1921), 34; cf. also ibid. p. 42: 
‘N’avez-vous point de copie de la belle relation de votre voyage 
au lac d’Oneida, que je regrette infiniment comme je l’ad- 
mirais....’ 

Rédigé pour l’instruction et l’amusement de la jeunesse, par 
Campe. Traduit de l’allemand, avec des notes, par J. B. J. 
Breton..., Paris, Amsterdam, J. E. F. Dufour, 1803, 170 pp., in 
J.H.Campe: Bibliotheque geographique et instructive, ou recueil de voyages 
interessants, vol. 10. A copy of this book is now in the New York 
Public Library. 

These facts differ only in minor respects from the other sources 
of information on Des Watines — for instance: Mme. Des Watines’ 
name was not Emilie, but Julie, according to a deed in the New 
York State Library (see f.n. 40); the Des Watines brought to the 
island two of their children, only the third was born there; and 
M. Vandek was, of course, Van der Kemp; but they are, in the 
main, the same facts as those presented in La Rochefoucauld’s 
account, which Sophie could not have used, since the Voyage dans 
les Etats-Unis d’Amérique did not appear until 1799. That Sophie 
later saw La Rochefoucauld’s version isclear from her letter to 
K. A. Bottiger, of August 11, 1799 (cf."K. Ridderhoff‘Aus alten 
Briefen,’ Hamburger Nachrichten, 1910, nr. 46). 

A thorough discussion of the novel can be found in C. Touaillon: 
Der deutsche Frauenroman des 18. Jahrhunderts, 1919, pp. 156 ff. See 
also K. Ridderhoff, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. 

See Touaillon, passim. 

Cf. especially Herder’s superb essay, ‘Titon und Aurora,’ (1792), 
Sammtl. Werke, ed. Suphan, vol. 16, pp. 109 ff. 
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Cf. such passages as vol. I, pp. 12 ff. and 21. 

Lettres d’un cultivateur américain,s Paris, 1784; Szttliche Schilderungen 
von Amerika, in Briefen eines amerikanischen Guthsbesitzers, Liegnitz, 
1784. It is possible that the Dutch translation, Brieven van eenen 
Amerikaenschen Landman, Leyden, 1784, was the work of F. A. van 
der Kemp (cf. H. C. Rice: Le Cultivateur américain, Paris, 1933, p. 
69 n.; H. C. Rice: ‘The american farmer’s letters,’ Colophon, 
part 18, 1934). 

Cf. Touaillon, op. cit., pp. 166 ff. Sophie’s last book, Melusinens 
Sommerabende, Halle, 1806, is a book of homage to Saint-Pierre. 
A de Tocqueville: Memoir. letters, and remains, Boston, 1862, vol. 1, 
pp. 131 ff. (‘Visit to Lake Oneida’); cf. also his Democracy in America, 
1862, vol. 1, pp. 377-378. 

Erscheinungen am See Oneida, II, 292. 
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Appendix A 


Journal de Castorland; relation du voyage et de l’établissement des 
émagrés francais dans l’ Amérique Septentrionale [manuscript diary 
of Desjardins, commissioner of the Castorland Company, 
from 1793-1796,] ' 


Dimanche, 13 octobre, [1793] 


...A environ 16. milles du départ [the eastern end of 
Oneida Lake], nous vimes d’autres défrichements commen- 
cés a l’établissement de M. Desvatines, francais, qui, comme 
un nouveau Robinson, était venu s’établir il ya deux ans sur 
une isle au milieu du Lac, avec sa femme, ses enfants, et 
sa petite bibliothéque. L’Etat ayant vendu ces terres 4 la 
compagnie Rosewelt, M. Desvatines fut depossédé et M. 
Scriba luy donner un lot de terre dans son établissement 
sur le bord du Lac. 

Tous prés est la future nouvelle Roterdam, elle consiste 
actuellement en trois loghouses, 4 l’embouchure du Scriba 
creek, dont l’entrée est difficile. M. Pharoux pensa se casser 
le jambe, en sautant sur un tas de galets, voulant soulager 
le bateau. Il y a aussi sur le creek un moulin 4 scie. Nous 
arretames 4 Roterdam, ou M. de Zeng avais quelques af- 
faires, et y couchames aprés avoir soupé chez les gens de 
M. Scriba. A dix heures du soir, nous fumes reveilles par 
V’arrivée de M. Vander Kemp, ministre hollandais, un des chefs 
de la révolution de 1787 contre le Statouder;...Les chefs 
de cette révolution manquée se refugierent la pluspart en 
Amérique, ou ils ont formé une Société et ont achété plus 
d’un million d’acres dans les états de New York et de Pen- 
sylvanie. M. Vander Kempa fixé son choix sur le lac Oneida, 
et revenait en canot de chercher un endroit d’ou il pourrait 
tirer de la pierre pour le batiment qu’il complait faire au 
printemps. Il parle unpeu frangais et nous fit accueil. Nous 
ne pimes voir M. Desvatines, notre compatriote. I] était 
allé en course chez les Indiens et nous remimes cette visite 


4 notre retour.... 


Lundi, 14. octobre, 1793. 


A 6 heures et demie, nous partimesde New Roterdam par 
un beau temps. Apres une demi-heure de marche, nous nous 
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trouvimes par le travers de l’isle défricheé en partie par 
M. Desvatines. Il y a deux isles, l’une de trente acres et 
autre de quarante environ. Elles sont d’un sol excellent, 
couvertes de beaux arbres et forment dans le Lac un point 
de vue charmant. C’est une situation trés désirable et notre 
compatriote avait fort bien choisi. Le lac a toujours trés 
peu de fond, si l’on ne s’éloigne de la c6te, sesrives remplies 
d’herbes et de joncs ont dans beaucoup d’endroits deux pieds 
d’eau, tout au plus. Avant les deux isles Desvatines, on en 
voit une basse exactement ronde et n’ayant qu’un seul arbre 
au mileau, sur la rive opposée du Lac est l’embouchure de 
la Canaseroga, riviére assez considérable, qui sépare le 
territoire que les Onéidas se sont réservé des terres qu’ils 
ont vendues @4 l’Etat. Cette céte est plus élevée et le sol y 
est excellent. De l’isle Desvatines on voit la sortie du lac 
et l’emplacement du fort Browington, que les Anglais avaient 
construit pour en deffendre la passe.... 


Jeudi, 31. octobre, 1793. 


...Enfin 4 la chute du jour, nous parvimes 4 New-Roter- 
dam....Débarqués 4 cing heures et demie, nous vimes cette 
fois M. & M.de Desvatines et profitimes d’un reste de jour 
pour visiter le moulin 4 scie nouvellement érigé.... Nous 
soupames et couchames dans la loghouse de M. Scriba. A 
minuit, nous ffmes encore reveillés par M. Vander Kemp, 
ministre hollandais, nouvellement établi 4 4 milles de New 
Roterdam.... 

M. Desvatines nous offrit un autre exemple du sort de 
Frangais, qui ne sont pas sur leurs gardes dans ce pays. 
Arrivé en Amérique avec plus de 40,000 il y a sept ans, ce 
qui était alors une fortune aux Etats-unis, en égard 4 la 
rareté du numéraire. Il a consommé ses fonds insensible- 
ment 4 voyager et 4 marchander des fermes, qu’on lui faisait 
toujours le triple de leur valeur. Voyant au bout de deux 
ans sa fortune reduite, il se resolut 4 mettre le reste dans 
le commerce afin de se procurer une honnéte aisance. Un 
beau jour son associé s’évada emportant argent, billets, et 
ne lui laissant que ses effets mobiliers et ceux de sa femme. 
Le chevalier de Goyon lui conseilla, dans sa détresse, de se 
rendre dans une isledu Lac Onéida, qui était charmante quoi- 
que inhabitée, et 14 de se former un établissement qu’il ne 
devrait qu’a lui. Sans ressources, il suivit ce conseil, vint 
dans cette isle avec son ami et engagea un vieux Canadien 
avec un sauvage 4 l’aider dans les commencements de son 
défrichement. Il avait vendu presque tout son mobilier de- 
venu inutile pour les bois, n’ayant reservé que sa biblio- 
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théque. Il conduisit son épouse chez les Indiens pour y pas- 
ser le premier hiver, et y faire ses couches. La seconde 
année, sa loghouse bAtie et prés de six acres défrichées lui 
assuraient sa subsistance, lorsque M. de Zeng, dont il avait, 
trois ans auparavant, refusé d’achéter une ferme, vint, au 
nom de la compagnie Rosevelt, lui signifier que l’Etat avais 
vendu ces isles avec les terres 4 la dite compagnie, et qu’il 
fallait déguerpir. Cependant M. Scriba, undes intéressés, lui 
offrit un lot de terre 4 New Roterdam, lequel il lui payerait, 
quand il serait dans des circonstances plus heureuses. Notre 
Robinson Frangais, obligé d’abandonner son isle, accepta 
cette proposition avec reconnaissance et recommenga son 
établissement ici cette année. Sa maison n’était pas encore 
couverte, personne ne se souciant de l’aider, attendu qu’on 
savait qu’il n’avait pas une seule piastre 4 sa disposition. 
Cet infortuné se donnait une peine incroyable 4 défricher, 4 
batir, *& c., mais que peut un homme seul? Sa femme jouis- 
sait cependant, ainsi que ses enfans d’une bonne santé. M. 
Desvatines se proposa de nous accompagner le lendemain 
dans son canot, devant aller au fort Stanwix achéter du mais, 
M. Desjardins lui ayant donné quatre piastres de la peau 
d’un ours qu’il avait tué depuis peu. 


Vendredi, 1° novembre 


M. de Zeng ayant quelques affaires 4 terminer pour la 
compagnie Rosevelt, le vent étant contraire, violent, et le 
lac trés-agité, au grand contentement de nos bateliers, nous 
différames notre départ. M. Vander Kemp parle un peu 
francais et nous fit beaucoup d’honnétetés. Nous fimes, des 
le matin, temoins d’une scéne entre les gens de M. Scriba 
et M. Desvatines. Ces gens abusaient de sa triste situation, 
et lui, de son cété, aigri par le malheur, ne les menageait 
pas assez. Nous nous joignimesa M.de Zeng pour concilier 
les choses, comme nous pimes. Nous l’accompagnames en- 
suite dans une loghouse aussi ouverte qu’une Cage, ou nous 
trouvames sa femme et ses trois enfants jolis comme des 
amours. On lui faisait beaucoup valoir le prét de cette pau- 
vre barraque, ou ils étaient obligés de passer Vhiver, leur 
maison, suivant toute apparence, ne pouvait étre finis cette 
saison. Nous fimes ensuite voir l’emplacement du futur 
Roterdam. II] est sur un plateau sablonneux, moyennement 
élevé, jouissant de la vue du Lac et des Isles. Il ne consiste 


actuellement que dans le moulin4a scie et trois loghouses....- 


En suivant notre promenade, nous visitames les travaux de 
M. Desvatines, sa future maison et son lot, qui n’est pas 
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mauvais. Nous l’encouragedmes de notre mieux. I] avait 
une couple de vaches, que M.‘de Zeng lui avait achétées du 
produit de quelques vestes brodées qu’il avait pour lui ven- 
dues au général Schuyler. Sa bassecour consistait en quel- 
ques poules. C’était 1A tout son avoir. I] nous donna un 
morceaude 1]’ours qu’il avait tué, on 1’accommoda pour notre 
diner. Cette viande est trés grasse et délicate, mais un peu 
fade: Nous la trouvames cependant excellente, n’ayans pas 
mangé de viande fraiche depuis longtemps. C’est le mets 
favori des Indiens. Ayant diné de bonne heure, nous partimes 
a midi, accompagnés de M. Desvatines dans son petit canot 
cassé par le bout, et qui prenait de l’eau 4 chaque vague 
qu’il dépassait.... 


1. In Massachusetts Historical Society. 


NOTA FOSCOLIANA: I VERSI 180-185 
DEI SEPOLCRI 


Giulio Natali 


UNIVERSITA DI CATANIA 


I versi sui quali richiamoancora l’attenzione dei lettori, chiudono 
l’apostrofe a Firenze, che sta proprio nel centro del carme (vv. 154- 
85); a Firenze, che nel Tempio di S. Croce custodisce le tombe di 
grandi italiani, tre delle quali il Foscolo esalta: quelle del Machia- 
velli, di Michelangelo, di Galileo, che @ quanto dire dei tre massimi 
rappresentanti di tre primati italiani, nella sapienza politica, nell’arte, 
nella scienza. 

Quest’apostrofe a Firenze @ una stupenda lirica, che si pud divi- 
dere in tre strofe: la prima (vv. 154-64), solenne rievocazione dei 
tre grandi, chiusa dalle rime monumento e firmamento; la seconda (vv. 
165-79), lode di Firenze, che @ degna cornice, con le sue bellezze 
naturali e co’ suoi gloriosi ricordi, a quel grande sepolcreto, a 
quell’augusto Pantheon d’Italia che @ il Tempio di S. Croce; la terza 
(vv. 180-85), rinnovata lode a Firenze salvatrice delle ‘itale glorie’. 

La seconda strofa non é dunque, come si dice, una interruzione, 
una digressione: tale pud sembrare alla logica dei logici, non alla 
logica dei poeti. Il Foscolo canta il Pantheon nazionale italiano, che 
sorge in mezzo alla campagna fiorentina, tra ameni colli e convalli 
popolati di case e d’oliveti. Naturalmente, alla lettura (come av- 
verte il Ferriguto nel suo bel libro su la ‘lettura lirica della lirica’), 
il Te beata del v. 165 non dev’essere ‘gridato’ come il ‘Ma pit beata’ 
del v. 180, con cui il discorso poetico si chiude. 


2K * > 


Ma veniamo ai versi che danno ancora bisogno di chiarimento: 


Ma pit beata, ché in un tempio accolte 
Serbi l’itale glorie, uniche forse 

Da che le mal vietate Alpi e l’alterna 
Onnipotenza delle umane sorti 

Armi e sostanze t’invadeano ed are 

E patria e, tranne la memoria tutto. 
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Il Foscolo dice: Ma pit beata,o Firenze, perché nel Tempio di S. 
Croce accogli e conservi le glorie d’Italia: forse uniche da quando 
gli eserciti stranieri che passavano le Alpi mal difese (le mal vietate 
Alpi, le Alpi non contese validamente ai nemici: metonimia, la causa 
per l’effetto) e il fatale avvicendarsi delle sorti delle nazioni ti usur- 
parono, ti tolsero (t’invadeano) e potenza (armi) e ricchezze (sostanze) 
e fede (are) e indipendenza (patria) e tutto, tranne la memoria. (Notisi 
la potenza del polisindeto, con in fine quel tutto, terribile nella sua 
imprecisione). 

Sostenne Luigi Morandi (‘Un grave errore di stampa nei Sepolcri 
del Foscolo’, nel Giornale d’Italia del 20 luglio 1909) che il verso ‘Armi 
e sostanze t’invadeano ed are’ @ guasto dal ‘t’invadeano’ in luogo di 
‘c’invadeano’ (a noi italiani): ‘errore (aggiungeva) che deturpa, fino 
a renderlo grottesco uno de’passi piu solenni di quel carme mara- 
viglioso’. Gli risposi che non si riesce a vedere il grottesco, quando 
si pensi che Firenze 


pa ei asian 3 la citta che del latino 
Nome accogliea finor l’ombra fuggita, 


rappresenta nella mente del Foscolo |’Italia moderna. Dunque ‘t’in- 
vadeano’ vuol dire: ‘tolsero a te, 0 Firenze, cioé a te o Italia... .’ 
Il Momigliano commenta cosi questo passo: 


Addita cause della servitt italiana, la nostra fiacchezza 
nel difendere i nostri confini e il fatale alternarsi della po- 
tenza dall’uno all’altro popolo: come se al primitivo movi- 
mento di sdegno ne succedesse un altro, che pur un momento 
trascina il Poeta a una grandiosa meditazione sulle leggi 
delle vicende universali. Il pensiero @ contraddittorio, ma 
pieno di vita e di poesia. 


Io non vedo qui contraddizione. 

La meditazione del fato storico era gid nella lettera dell’Ortis 
datata ‘Ventimiglia, 19 e 20 febbraio’ (‘Tutte le nazioni hanno le loro 
eta’), nella considerazione IX su la Chioma di Berenice (‘Le nazioni, per 
la perpetua legge dell’universo, alternano la schiaviti e la signoria’) 
e nell ‘Inno alla Nave delle Muse, nell’accenno 


a Aareeche cae Lst ears all’eterna onnipotenza 
Di quella calva che non posa mai... 


dove la Fortuna @ identificata col fato storico, anzi con la Nemesi 
storica. Erauna pessimistica acquiescenza a una legge fatale: mentre 
qui all’obiettivo riconoscimento di tal legge si accompagna il ram- 
marico che l’Italia non abbia voluto, ribellandosi al suo fato, difen- 
dere,a qualsiasi costo le sue Alpi, ela speranzache il valore italiano 
riesca un giorno a violare quella legge fatale. Si badi a quel ‘tranne 
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la memoria’, che anticipa il ‘quindi trarrem gli auspici’ del v. 188. 
‘Un popolo che ha memoria (diceva Giuseppe Mazzini) dormeil sonno 
del leone.’ 

Uniche forse. Non soltanto, s’intende, itre ricordati, ma in generale 
i Grandi Italiani sono le uniche glorie d’Italia nei secoli di serviti. 
Carlo Botta, descrivendo nel libro XVI della Continuazione al Guic- 
ciardini la splendida cultura del nostro Cinquecento, dice: 


Le mani serve e forestiere, e tutte mosse da voglie cru- 
deli, la calpesta provincia tormentavano; ed ella, qual av- 
venturoso martire, cambiava in meglio i tormentatori; o 
quale pianta, segno e nido di schifosi insetti, e tutta nel suo 
tronco e rami dalle morsure loro disforme fatta, con gli 
odoriferi fiori, non pertanto, e coi soavi frutti il circostante 
aere profumava, e le generazioni indolciva. 


E un periodo tormentato, che ben esprime il tormento dell’oppressa 
e pur benefica Italia: oppressa dagli stranieri, annientata come na- 
zione, ma pur benefica per virtt de’suoi grandi, che col loro genio 
illuminarono il mondo. Non diversa @ la rappresentazione della 
‘grande e triste’ Italia del Cinquecento nell’ultimo discorso del Car- 
ducci su lo svolgimento della letteratura nazionale. 

Ora, non s’intende il passo del Foscolo, se con alcuni commenta- 
tori e anche con insigni foscolisti, come il Manacorda, si pensa, a 
proposito delle mal vietate Alpi, non alle invasioni straniere in generale, 
ma alla recente venutadei Francesi. C’é tanto nel carme contro i 
Francesi di Napoleone (la protesta contro la ‘nuova legge’, l’apoteosi 
del Machiavelli, del Parini, dell’Alfieri, scrittori anti-francesi, la 
lode dell’Inghilterra, l’esaltazione del Nelson, la satira del ‘bello 
italo regno’), che non occorre costringerli a forza anche qui. I 
Francesi c’entrano, si:! mai Francesi di Carlo VIII, quelli stessi a 
cui allude il Parini, apostrofando il La Fontaine: 


Pee ‘shee wit cuspon tl Chelaliiivaiia, 
Poi che rapirle i tuoi l’oro e le gemme, 
Invidiasti il fedo loto ancora, 
Onde macchiato @ il Certaldese... 
(Il Mattino, 684-87) 


* * * 


Curiosa coincidenza! Lo stesso anno incui il Foscolo pubblicava 
i Sepolcri (Brescia, Bettoni, 1807), usciva alla luce il romanzo Corinne 
ou U’Italie di Madame de Stel Holstein (Paris, Nicolle, 1807). 

Rileggiamo il cap. III del libro XVIII. Corinna visita le chiese 
di Firenze, e in particolare S. Croce: 


Cette église de Santa Croce contient la plus brillante as- 
semblée de morts qui soit peut-étre en Europe. Corinne 
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se sentit profondément €mue en marchant entre ces deux 
rangées de tombeaux. Ici, c’est Galilée, qui fut persécuté 
par les hommes pour avoir découvert les secrets du ciel; 
plus loin, Machiavel, qui révéla l’art du crime, plutét en 
observateur qu’en criminel, mais dont les legons profitent 
davantage aux oppresseurs qu’aux opprimés.... 


E continua ]’enumerazione delle tombe, tra le quali vede, per altro, 
anche quelle, che non vi sono, del Boccaccio e di Pietro Aretino! In 
nota aggiunge: ‘Alfiéri dit que ce fut en se promenant dans léglise 
S. Croce, qu’il sentit, pour la premiére fois, amour de la gloire; 
e c’est 14 qu’il est enseveli....’ Poi continua: ‘La vue de cette 
église, décorée par de si nobles souvenirs, réveilla ]’enthousiasme 
de Corinne: l’aspect des vivans l’avait découragée, la présence si- 
lencieuse des morts ranima pour un moment du moins, cette €mula- 
tion de gloire dont elle était jadis saisie....’ Un prete, a cui ella si 
rivolge per avere spiegazioni circa gli uffizii che si stanno celebrando 
le risponde: ‘Nous prions pour nos morts’. ‘Oui, vous avez raison 
(pensa Corinne) de les rappeler vos morts: c’est la seule propriété 
glorieuse qui vous reste.’ 

La reverente ammirazione per S. Croce, l’enumerazione delle 
tombe dei grandi, il ricordo dell’Alfieri, l’emulazione che la vita 
delle gloriose tombi rianima nel cuore generoso, il concetto dei grandi 
morti: seule propriété glorieuse, uniche glorie d’Italia, sono comuni al 
capitolo della St#iel e ai versi 154-97 dei Sepolcri, coincidenze in vero 
sorprendenti. 

Ma nel Gazzettino del bel mondo il Foscoloesce in una sfuriata contro 
la Metafisica, simboleggiata dalla Stiel: 


Ella (la Metafisica) passa per S. Croce: afflitta di misero 
amore, vaacercareconforto suisepolcridei grandi ingegni, 
che, purtroppo! piansero anch’essi, e forse pit ch’altri, per 
infelici passioni; edoranon mi par Metafisica. Se nonch’es- 
sa vede in quella chiesa la tomba del Boccaccio, la quale sta 
molte miglia fuor di Firenze; legge sopra un monumento 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino, non fa caso del nome battesimale né 
delcasato; bastale ch’ei sia d’ Arezzo, e compatriotta di Pie- 
tro Bacci Aretino...né le importa che Leonardo nascessi 
verso il 1340, e Pietro nel 1490; le importa di ragionare con 
filosofiche antitesi....Cosi la Metafisica infamd I’Italia, 
che essa voleva proteggere, contaminate quelle grandi anime 
che essa voleva onorare: ed illuse una donna di bellissimo 
ingegno a mescolare la Storia alla Favola... (Opere, IV, 32- 
SOsCing X40) a Xter8'7)s 


Scommetto che non tanto i madornali errori di storia eccitarono 
la bile del Foscolo, quanto la considerazione dei grandi morti come 
la seule propriété glorieuse che, secondo la Stiel restasse a gl’Italiani. 
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Egli aveva detto lo stesso nei versi che stiamo commentando: ma 
certe cose si dicono a chi ci @ pit caro, non si tollera che un estra- 
neo le dica. 


* * * 


L’idea, del resto, @ profondamente vera. Per pit secoli, pur- 
troppo, l’Italia, divenuta la madre delle corti e delle accademie, la 
matrigna d’un popolo imbellee servo, l’Italia, come nazione, @ morta; 
i soli vivi sono i grandi solitarii, e la storia d’Italia @ la biografia 
dei Grandi Italiani. 

Non occorre citare il Quinet, il Ferrari, l’?Oriani. Lo stesso 
Foscolo, che fu solenne maestro di storia, nella Introduzione a certi 
Frammenti di Storia del Regno Italico (1814), divide la storia d’Italia ‘dopo 
la decadenza dell’Impero Romano sino all’ultima rivoluzione’, in tre 
grandi eta, che chiama della Barbarie, della Libertad, della Servitad, la 
quale ultima fa cominciare con la morte d’ogni indipendenza italiana 
al tempo di Clemente VII sotto le armi di Carlo V (ma, come ho detto, 
bisogna risalire almeno alla caduta di Carlo VIII Egli dice:). 


Da allora in poi, l’Italia non ebbe, né poteva pil avere 
storia veruna. Fu stabilmente divisa in piccoli stati, o 
governati da principi delle case di Francia, d’Austria e di 
Spagna, o da principi italiani obbligati per parentele e patti 
di famiglia a quelle potenze: quindi anche Venezia, e Genova, 
e la Chiesa stessa, formando la minor parte d’Italia, erano 
strascinate necessariamentecon la maggior parte ad essere 
dipendenti dagli stranieri. Durante l’intervallo di quasi tre 
secoli, che si frappose da Carlo V a Napoleone, gl’innu- 
merabili volumi, che sotto il nome di Storia furono pub- 
blicati in Italia si potrebbero ridurre a pochissime pagine 
veracemente importanti. 


Le poche pagine (ma non tanto poche!) veramente importanti sono 
le vite dei nostri grandi, che, da Cristoforo Colombo a Raimondo 
Montecuccoli, dal Machiavelli al Sarpi, da Leonardo a Galileo, da 
Marsilio Ficino a G. B. Vico, dall’Ariosto al Tasso, da Michelangelo 
al Bernini, attestano al mondo, uniche glorie d’Italia nei secoli di 
serviti, la vitalita dell’ingegno e del senno italiano. 


1. Se mai lo spirito che anima questi versi, potrebb’essere identi- 
ficato con quello che anima l’opuscolo anonimo antirivoluzionario: 
I Francesi in Lombardia da Carlo VIII fino alla sempre memorabile giornata 
del 28 aprile 1799, Italia 1799. 


INDICE DE ANALOGIAS ENTRE LA LIRICA 
ESPANOLA ANTIGUA Y LA MODERNA 


Eduardo M. Torner 


FUNDACION ‘JUAN LUIS VIVES,’ LONDON 


(Continuacion) : 
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Hombres que andais por el mundo 
por cumplir vuestros deseos, 
por ver tierras y saber 
lo que hay de un reino a otro reino: 
ninguno niegue su patria 
sin tener impedimento, 
que es mucha la desventura 
la de un pobre forastero. 

(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 176.) 


Letra con que se ejecuta en Asturias una danza de corro. Es 
recuerdo directo en sus cuatro primeros versos de un romance de 
Quevedo que ahora no puedo precisar. 


93 


La flor del romero 
la estan cortando ya. 


Si la cortan que la corten, 
que a mf lo mismo me da; 
una cana bien florida 
para mf no ha de faltar. 


La nifia bonita 
la estan llevando ya. 
Si la llevan que la lleven, 
que a mf lo mismo me da; 
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lo que sobran son mujeres 

de poca formalidad. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, cancién y nota 
nim. 203.) 


Estas dos letras recuerdan un trozo del antiguo romance de 
Galanzuca. Quiere el rey, segin el romance, obligar a Carlos de 
Montalvan a casarse con la infanta Galanzuca para evitar su des - 
honra, ya que el mismo Carlos pregoné por los campos, y llegé a 
ofdos del rey, que habfa tenido con ella amores ilfcitos. El rey 
amenaza a Carlos con mandar quemar a Galanzuca y aquél contesta: 


— Tanto me da que la queme 
ni la deje de quemar, 
que mujeres en el mundo 
para mf no han de faltar. 
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La gach{ que yo camelo 
se l’antojao una estreya 
y. estoy frabicando un globo 
pa subf ar sielo por eya. 


Comp4rese con esta copla el siguiente retazo de un romance 
anonimo (Dur4n, I, nim. 54): 


¢é Quieres que vaya a Jerez, 
por ser tierra de valientes 
y te traiga la cabeza 
del moro llamado Hamete? 


.2Quieres que me suba al cielo 
y las estrellas te cuente 
y te ponga a ti en la mano 
aquella m4s reluciente? 
(R. Marfn, Cantos, II, pag. 394.) 


R. Marfn se refiere a otras tres coplas, sue son: 


Si me mandaras morir, 
al momento me muriera; 
2 Qué me mandar4s ti a mf, 
salero, que yo no hiciera? 
(Nim. 2679.) 
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2 Quieres que vaya a la mar, 
por ser la parte m4s jonda, 
coja los peses bibitos 
y en la mano te los ponga? 

(NGm. 2680.) 


¢~Sabes a lo que m’atrebo, 
chiquiya, por tu queré? 
A meterme en los infiernos 
y hablar con er Lusifé. 
(Nim. 2681.) 
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La mejor serranita 
que hay en la sierra, 
es la Virgen de Francia, 
aunque es morena. 
(C. Mor&n, Cantares populares 
de Salamanca. ) 


En la comedia de Vélez de Guevara La Luna de la sierra, II, hay 
estos versos: 


La luna de la sierra 
linda es y morena. 
(V. el tema nim. 120.) 
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La rosa va por agua, 
la dijo el lirio: 
deja el cantaro, rosa, 
vente conmigo. 
(Olmeda, Folklore de Burgos.) 


La rosa y el lirio, simbolizando la pareja de amantes, era ya 
modo de decir poético en tiempos muy antiguos, como vemos en el 
Cantar de Cantares. En su interpretacién del poema y refiriéndose al 
verso 


Yo rosa del campo y lirio de los valles, 


dice Fray Luis de Le6n: 
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Esto dice la Esposa del Esposo, como si mAs claro le 
dijese: ‘“Yo soy rosa del campo y ti, Esposo mfo, lirio de 
los valles.’’ En locual muestra cu4n bien dice la hermosura 
del uno con la beldad del otro y que, como se dice de los 
desposados, son para en uno como lo son la rosa y el lirio, 
que juntos crece la gentileza de entrambos, y agradan a la 
vista yal olor m4s que cada uno por sf. (Fray Luis de Leén, 
Cantar de Cantares, Madrid, ed. Signo, 1936, p4g. 66). 


He ofdo en algfin pueblo castellano la seguidilla: 


A la rosa del campo 
la dijo el lirio: 

quién pudiera esta noche 
dormir contigo. 


El mismo simbolismo en Valle-Inclan, Cuento de abril, I: 


El lirio gentil se reposa 
en el encanto de la rosa. 
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Las avellanitas, madre, 
ya me las varearé, 
todas cuatro en un pimpollo, 
ayfidamelas a coger. 
_(Canci6n de danza, de Salamanca.) 


La persona que me ha dictado esta letrade danza no recordaba la 
continuaci6n ni sabfa si los cuatro versos o alguno de ellos repetfan 
como estribillo en la letra que debfa de seguirles. Me interesaba 
comprobar la analogfa formal con la versién que de la misma danza 
da Lope de Vega en'su comedia E/ villano en su rincén, III: 


Deja las avellanicas, moro, 
que yo me las varearé, 
tres y cuatro en un pimpollo, 
que yo me las varearé. 


Al agua de Dinadamar, 
que yo me las varearé, 
allf estaba una cristiana, 
que yo me las varearé, 
cogiendo estaba avellanas, 
que yo me las varearé. 
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El moro lleg6 a ayudarla, 
que yo me las.varearé, 
y respondidéle enojada, 
que yo me las varearé: 

Deja las avellanocas, moro, 
que yo me las varearé, 
tres y cuatro en un pimpollo, 
que yo me las varearé. 


He aqui una version de Logrono, publicada por Schindler en su co- 
leccion, nim. 466: 


Las avellanitas, mora, 
ya te las varearé, 

Si quieres que te las caiga 
ayiidamelas a coger. 


Véase como analogfa de forma el nim. 188. 
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Las mananas de abril, 
dulces eran de dormir. 
(Salinas, De Misica, 1577.) 


‘Las manantas suele decirse hoy, y dulces son.’ 
(Cejador, Floresta, I, pag. 147.) 
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Las ovejitas, madre, 
pasan el rfo 

y el pastor con las damas 
entretenido. 


2 Quién las cuidar4, madre, 
quién las cuidara? 
Que las cuide quien quiera, 
para mi ya, ya. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, 
nim. 255.) 


El asunto del pastor que, por pensar en amores, deja que se le 
pierda el rebano, fué muy frecuente en las canciones del siglo XVI. 
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é Ad6nde tienes las mientes, 
pastorcillo descuidado, 
que se te pierde el ganado? 


— No te pasmes, Juan Collado, 
de la descuidanza mfa, 
qu’amorfo m’ha quitado 
todo el seso que tenfa. 

No reposo noche y dfa 
y en todo este despoblado 
no puedo caber, cuitado. 


Nunca duermo, siempre afano, 

y asf como con fatigas, 

que se me hielan las migas 

entre la boca y la mano. 

Cuanta soldada aquf gano 

daria yo, desdichado, 

por salir deste cuidado. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, nims. 376 y 377). Se 
encuentra también esta letra en el Cancionero 
de Resende y enel Cancionero general de 1517. Otra 
versi6n, con mfisica, en el librode vihuela de 
Alonso de Mudarra, 1546. 


En el Ensayo de Gallardo hay las siguientes letras sobre el tema: 


2 Do tienes las mientes, 
pastor tan penado? 
(Nam. 3874.) 


— ~ Por qué olvidas el rebano? 
Mira pastor que es mancilla. 
—j Ay Pascua]! que Bartolilla 
es causa de tanto dafio. 

(Nim. 4035.) 


é Do tienes as mientes? 
(Nim. 4516.) 


En los Villancicos y canciones de Juan Vazquez, 1551, se encuentra 
la siguiente: 


Si el pastorcico es nuevo 
y anda namorado, 

si se descuida y duerme, 
gquién guardara el ganado? 
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Digas el pastorcico 
galan y tan pulido, 
2gctyas eran las vacas 
que est4n par del rio? 
— Vuestras son, mi sefiora, 
y mfo es el suspiro. 
Si se descuida y duerme, 
équién guardar4 el ganado? 


En un Baile pastoril del siglo XVII se dice, aludiendo al mismo 
tema: 


Yo recelo que el ganado 
anda perdido en el prado. 
(V. Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, 
loas, bailes, etc. Nueva Bibl. de Autores 
Espafioles, t.I, vol. II, pag. 484.). 


Y es recuerdo directo del viejo tema pastoril la siguiente letra 
que entonan hoy las nifas en el corro: 


Las ovejuelas, madre, 
las ovejuelas, 

como no hay quien las guarde, 
se guardan ellas. 


Las amorosas y antiguas lamentaciones pastoriles tienen un eco 
en la de este pastor asturiano: 


Non puedo subir al puertu, 
que t& chuerie la cabafia 
y el amor tiénme prendidu 
nel pueblu La Soterrafia. 
Cadena de amor me echaron, 
non la puedo desatar; 
ya non subiré al Aramo 
el mié rebasiu a pastiar. 
jAy! si pudiera, 
conmigo la subirfa 
y pastora la fixera. 


Non recuento les oveyes 
nin miro pa otres pastores; 
tengo puestu el pensamientu 
na prenda los miés amores. 

j Ay de mf, que ya non puedo 
subir al puertu a curiar 
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porque me tién prisioneru 
V’amor en isti chugar. 
| Ay! si pudiera, 
conmigo la subirfa 
y pastora la fixera. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 310.) 
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Las penitas que yo siento 
son cual las olas del mar: 
unas penitas se vienen 
y otras penitas se van. 
(R. Marfn, Cantos, I, pag. 398.) 


Mis dichas y mis desdichas 
son cual las olas del mar: 
mis desdichas las que vienen, 
mis dichas las que se van. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, 
pag. 189.) 


Parezen mis penas 
olas de la mar, 
porque bienen vnas 
quando otras se ban. 
(Foulché-Delbosc, Seguedilles anciennes, pag. 319.) 


Que mis penas parecen olas de la mar, 
porque vnas vienen quando otras se van. 
(Los romancerillos de Pisa, (siglo XVI), Rev. Hisp., 
LXV, pag. 180.) 
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La suerte de la fea 
la guapa la desea. 


Cito este dicho tan popular, porque recuerdo haber ofdo alguna 
vez coplas compuestas sobre él]. Era ya muy conocido en el siglo 
XVII, a juzgar por estos versos que Peribanez dirige a su amada: 


Reina, pues que tan dichosa 
te har4 el cielo, dulce esposa, 
que te diga quien te vea: 
la ventura de la fea 
pas6se a Casilda hermosa. 
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Y poco mAs adelante contesta Casilda al Comendador: 


... Pues por eso yo he tenido 
la ventura de la fea. 
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Levantate, morenita, 
levantate, resalada, 
levantate, morenita, 
que ya viene la manana, 

levantate. 
Que ya viene la manana, 
la manana va viniendo; 
icOmo descansa la nifia 
en los brazos de su duefol! 
LevAntate. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano.) 


Caracol, 
cémo pica el sol; 
los pAjaros pian. 
Levantate, morena, 
que viene el dia. 
(Ledesma, Cancionero salmantino, pag. 77.) 


Estas canciones de alborada nos hacen recordar el estribillo 
antiguo: 


Ya viene el alba, nina, 

Ya viene el dfa. 
(Rouanet, Autos, etc., siglo XVI, t. II, pAg. 
223.) 


Lope de Vega, en el Principe perfecto, 24 parte, II, pone la siguiente 
letra en boca de portugueses: 


Sahe a estela de alba, 
a manhan se ven; 
recordai, minha alma, 
naon dormais, mio bem. 
(La tiene también, cantada asimismo por 
portugueses, en la comedia No son todos 
ruisenores, I.) 
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— Levantate, panadera, 
si te quieres levantar, 
que los hijos de Patricio 
te vienen a pedir pan. 


— De cuatro panes que tengo 

yo les daré la mitad: 

la mitad por el dinero, 

la mitad por caridad. 

Baila dichosa, 

panadera hermosa. 

Que tran, que tran, 

que tran, lar4an, larAn. 
(Danza de bastones ofda hace 
bastantes afios en Oviedo.). 


Lev4ntate, panadera, 
si te quieres levantar; 
somos gente del Campillo, 
venimos buscando pan. 
| Ay jarandfn, con el ay jarandan! 
(Es también danza de bastones y se ejecuta 
en Hoyocasero, Avila. Disco gramofénico de 
la coleccién Schindler, Centro de Estudios 
Hist6ricos de Madrid.) 


Una version del siglo XV recogida por Gil Vicente (Obras, ed. de 
1843, pag. 139): 


LevAntate, panadera, si te has de levantar, 
que un fraile dejo muerto, no traigo vino ni pan. 
Apiha, apiha, apiha. 
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Los cabellos atados 
que ti me diste, 
los desato y los cuento 
cuando estoy triste. 
Pero es el caso, 
que después que los cuento, 
cojo y los ato. 
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Recoge esta seguidilla R. Marin en sus Cantos, II, pag. 263, y dice 
en la nota correspondiente: . 


No tengo a mano las obras de Garcilaso, pero me parece 
que la seguidilla del texto est4 fundada sobre uno de los 
pasajes de la égloga primera. Allf un pastor dice, hablando 
de los cabellos de su amada: ‘‘Junt4ndolos, con un cord6n 
los ato.’’ 


Es, en efecto, el mismo tema de esta estrofa en el canto de 
Nemoroso: 


Una parte guardé de tus cabellos, 
Elisa, envueltos en un blanco pano, 
que nunca de mi seno se me apartan; 
Descéjolos, y de un dolor tamarfio 
enternecerme siento, que sobre ellos 
nunca mis ojos de llorar se hartan. 
Sin que de allf se partan, 
con suspiros calientes, 
mAs que la llama ardientes, 
los enjugo del llanto, y de consuno 
casi los paso y cuento uno a uno; 
juntandolos con un cordén los ato. 
Tras esto el importuno 
dolor me deja descansar un rato. 
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Los ojos de mi morena 
se parecen a mis males: 
grandes como mis fatigas, 
negros como mis pesares. 
(A. de Llano, Esfoyaza de cantares asturianos, 
nim. 276.) 


Los ojos de mi morena 
se parecen a mis males: 
son negros como mis penas, 
como mis desdichas, grandes. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, 
pag. 170.) 


Dos soles son los ojos 
de mi morena, 
tan grandes y tan negros 
como mis penas. 
(Incenga, Cantos y bailes populares de Espaita: 
Murcia, p&g. 15.) 
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Fern4n Caballeroda una versi6n exactamente igual a la asturiana 
en el tomo XVII de sus obras en la Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos, 
pag. 248. Hay otra, mucho mAs antigua, en Gallardo, Ensayo, nim. 2168: 


Ojos, en vuestra hermosura 
me dié mi suerte el amor: 
grandes como mi dolor, 
negros como mi ventura. 


Una variante del siglo XVII, glosada por Manuel de Faria Sousa: 


Ojos, en cuya hermosura 
cifré mi suerte el Amor, 
grandes como mi dolor, 
negros como mi ventura. 

En una hermosura de ojos 
dixo Amor que me darfa 
a padecer sus enojos, 
donde el Alma dexarfa 
de su incendio por despojos. 

Pues si en la belleza pura 
de ojos, mi muerte procura, 
si en vos mis ojos no fué 
que soys de Albania no sé, 
ojos, de cuya hermosura. 

Quiso Amor mostrarme ardiente 
mi suerte en cifras algunas, 
y vid de negro luziente 
rayas dos medias lunas 
en el papel de la frente. 

Y abaxo visto el valor, 
ojos, de vuestro esplendor, 
por ceros vino a teneros, 
que en dos animados zeros 
cifrd mi suerte el Amor. 
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Llévame a la trasera 
del carro, Pedro, 
para asf estar m4s cerca 
del bien que dejo. 
(N. Alonso Cortés. Cantares populares de 
Castilla, pag. 384.) 


Tienen también esta seguidilla R. Marfn, Cantos, III, pag. 9, y 
Fern4n Caballero en el tomo XVII de sus obras en la Coleccidn de 
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Escritores Castellanos, pag. 276. En el Baile del rio y del barquillere de D. 
Antonio de Zamora, 1703, se canta asf: 


Llévame a la trasera 
del carro, Pedro, 

porque vaya m4s cerca 
del bien que dexo. 


Enel ms. de fines del siglo XVII, Sales de la Discrecion espaiola, se lee: 


Ponme a la trasera 
del carro, Pedro... 


Véase el tema nim. 139. 
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-~ Madrugaba la nifia a la una. 

— Ay, ay, ay, cOmo madrugaba. 

— Que ni una, ni media, ni nada. 

— Ay, ay, ay, como madrugaba. 

— Madrugaba la nifia a las dos. 

— Ay, ay, ay, cOmo madrugaba. 

— Que ni dos, ni una, ni media, ni nada. 

— Ay, ay, ay, cOmo madrugaba... 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 80.) Letra de 
danza. Sigue desarroll4ndose hasta las doce y 
decrece luego hasta la una. Canta un grupo de 
danzantes, o uno solo, los versos de las horas y 
contestan los dem4s con el estribillo. 


— Que cémo la levantaba 
la mujer de la aldeana. 
— La levantaba a la una, 
que ni una, ni media, ni nada. 
— Que c6mo la levantaba 
la mujer de la aldeana. 
— La levantaba a las dos, 
que ni dos, ni una, ni media, ni nada. 
— Que cémo la levantaba 
la mujer de la aldeana. 
Etc. 
(Versién recogida por mf en Salamanca.) 


Parece evidente que los siguientes ejemplos, de los cuales la 
tradiciOn escrita sdlo nos proporciona los dos primeros versos, 
fueron estribillo de una letra de desarrollo andlogo a las de hoy: 
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Rastrill4balo la aldeana, 
o qué bien que lo rastrillaba. 
(Don José de Cafiizares, La heroica Antona 
Garcia, I.) 


Madrugabalo la aldeana, 

y c6mo lo madrugaba. 
(Correas, Vocobulario, pag. 458). Asf también 
en Sebastian de Horozco, Cancionero, ed. de 
1874, pag. 135. 


Cantan las nifias en el corro: 


Caracol, que ya da la una, 
que ni una, ni media, ni nada. 
Caracol, cémo se bafiaba, 
caracol, a orillas del agua. 
Caracol que ya dan las dos, 
que ni dos, ni una, ni media, ni nada. 
Caracol, cémo se bafaba, 
caracol a orillas del agua. Etc. 
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Marfa, si a lavar fueres 
al rfo de Manzanares, 
mira no lleves jabén, 
que tus manos son cristales. 
(Letra recogida por mf en Salamanca.) 


Creo recordar haber lefdo letras con la misma met&fora en algain 
cancionero del siglo XVII. Cuando he transcrito el cantar no me 
parecfan sus versos de reelaboraci6én popular, sino m4s bien con- 
servados por lectura directa en la memoria de la persona que me lo 
proporciond. No me hubiera decidido a incluirlo aqui a no haber 
visto comprobada su tradicionalidad en las dos siguientes versiones 
de R. Marin: 


Nifia que vas a lavar 
al rfo de Manzanares, 
i para qué quieres jabén 
si tus dedos son cristales? 


Marfa se fué a lavar 
al rfo de Manzanares. 
¢ Para qué quiere jabén 
si sus manos son cristales? 
(Cantos, Il, pags. 53 y 113.) 
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Cervantes, repitiendo esta comparaci6n, frecuente en los poetas 
de su tiempo, dice refiriéndose a da bella Dorotea ‘que si los pies en 
el agua habfan parecido pedazos de cristal, las manos en los cabellos 
semejaban pedazos de apretada nieve.’ (Quijote, I, XXVIII.) 

En El caballero de Olmedo, de Lope, hay estos versos (I): 


...]Dichosa el agua 

que ha de lavar, dofia Inés, 
las reliquias de la holanda 
que tales cristales cubre! 
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— Marido, quien os encornuda 
que a la horca os suba, 
y yo, si lo hago, 
que murdis ahorcado, 
y vos, si lo creéis, 
que en horca pernéis. 
— No juréis, mujer querida, 
que ya sois crefda. 
(Correas, Vocabulario, pag. 441.) 


Estos graciosos versos traen a mi memoria el siguiente cuento 
popular que he transcritoen las montanas de Leén hace algunos anos: 


Una vez era un matrimonio y la mujer tenia cierta clase 
de amistad con el cura del pueblo. El marido era un pobre 
hombre que se pasaba el dia en el monte guardando las 
cabras de los vecinos. Al volver una tarde al pueblo con el 
rébafio, le faltaron tres cabras y dié la casualidad que fueron 
las del cura. Este se incomod6é mucho con el pastor y le 
rifié duramente, con palabras que el infeliz no comprendid 
bien. Se fué a casa y se lo cont6 a su mujer, la cual le dijo: 
— Ven conmigo, que ese cura va a ofr cuatro verdades para 
que aprenda. La mujer era coja e hizo que su marido la 
llevara a cuestas. Cuando llegaron a la casa del cura em- 
pez6 ella a cantar a voz en grito: 


Calla ta, 
mangas anchas de mi pano, 
padre de los mis hijos, 
comedor de los mis tocinos. 


El marido, temiendo que al cura le parecieran excesivos 
los que @] crefa insultos, suplicaba: —Calla, mujer, calla: 
ya le dijiste bastante. Y terminé asf la mujer: 
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El que me trajo a cuestas, 
me ha de volver; 

si burro era antes, 
burro ha de ser. 
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Me cas6 mi madre 
chiquita y bonita 
con un muchachito 
que yo no querfa. 

A la media noche 
el pfcaro Se iba; 

yo me fuf tras é] 
por ver dénde iba 
y le he visto entrar 
en ca de su amiga. 
Me puse a escuchar 
por ver qué decfa 
y le of decir: 
‘Abre, vida mfa, 
que vengo a comprarte 
sayas a mantillas 
y a la otra mujer 
palos y mala vida.’ 
Me volvf a mi casa 
triste y afligida. 
Me puse a cenar, 
cenar no podfa; 

me puse a coser, 
coser no podfa; 

me puse a bordar, 
bordar no podfa. 
Me puse al balcén 
por ver si venfa 

y le vi venir 

por la calle arriba 
con capa terciada 
y espada tendida. 
Venfa diciendo: 
‘Abreme, Marfa, 
que vengo cansado 
de ganar la vida. 

— Ti vienes cansado 
de ca de tu amiga. 
— Pfcara mujer, 
2,Quién te lo decfa? 
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— Hombre del demonio, 
yo que lo sabfa. 


El conocidfsimo romancillo que hoy cantan las ninas en el corro 
es el mismo del siglo XV del que transcribe Salinas, cuatro versos. 
en De Misica, 1577: 


Pensé6 el mal villano 
que yo que dormfa; 
tom6 espada en mano, 
fuese andar por villa. 


El poeta Reyes Meifa de la Cerda tiene una versiOén de forma 
muy vieja, recuerdo de la poesfa paralel{fstica medieval: 


Pensése el villano 

que me adormecifa; 

tomé espada en mano, 

fuése a andar por villa. 
Pensdse el villano 

que me adormilaba; 

tomé espada en mano, 

fuése a andar por plaza. 
Fuérame tras ele 

por ver dénde iba; 

viérale yo entrare 

en cas de su amiga. 
Fuérame tras ele 

por ver dénde entraba; 

viérale yo entrare 

en cas de su dama. 
(Comedia de la Zarzuela...Ms. 4117 de la 
B.N., fol. 156 vo). Transcribo de Damaso 
Alonso, Foesia de la Edad Media... , Bue- 
nos Aires, 1942. 
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Me dijistes agua va 
y todita me la echastes; 
no tuvistes compasi6n 
y todita me mojastes. 
(Recogida por mf en Madrid.) 


Me dijistes ‘agua va’ 
y encima de mf la echastes; 
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no tuvistes compasi6n 

que todito me mojastes. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de 
Castilla, pag. 385.) 


Echastes agua a la calle 
no dijistes: agua va, 
y me mojastes la ropa; 
la justicia lo sabrA. 
(Fernan Caballero, t. XVII de sus obras en. 
la Colecciénde Escritores Castellanos, pag. 211.) 


Derramastes el agua, la nifia, 
y no dijistes jagua va! 
la justicia os prender4. 
(Cervantes, La casa de los celos, II.) 


A juzgar por el siguiente villancico religioso debié ser muy popu- 
lar el tema en el siglo XVII, asf como la mfisica con que se cantaba: 


Zagalejos, venid al portal, 
cantando y bailando, alegres cantad 
al sonecf, sonecf de la nieve, 
pues tan menud{f, menudito llueve, 
por el tono del jagua va! 
jAgua va! que se moja mi nifio, 
decid con donaire, 
pues la gracia consiste en el aire. 
(Villancicos, Toledo, 1651. V. Cejador, 
Floresta, I, pag. 285.) 


J. B. Trend, en A picture of modern Spain, Londres, 1921, p. 198, 
cita una tonadilla impresa en 1651 con el tftulo de: ‘Loa entre un 
gal4n y una dama, donde se discuten las condiciones del hombre y de 
la mujer, con un curioso baile al tono del agua va’. 
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Medio mundo se rfe 
del otro medio, 

y yo solo, me rfo 
del mundo entero. 


Recoge esta seguidilla R. Marin en sus Cantos, IV, pag. 296, y dice 
en nota correspondiente, pag. 372, que parece ser original de Torres 
Villarroel. Figura en sus Obras,.t.X, pag. 97, Madrid, Vda. de Ibarra. 
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Meu maridifio f6ise por probe; 
deix6u un fillo, top6u dezanove. 
(Incenga, Cantos y bailes populares de Espana, 
Galicia, pag. 53.) 


Vino el mid Xuan de la Habana 
tan probe como marché; 
dex4rame cuatro ffos 
y con siete s’atopd. 

Dex4rame cuatro ffos 

y con siete s’atopd; 

nunca me dixo el mi6é Xuan, 

Marica, ,quién te los did? 
(Cantar asturiano.) 


En el Cancionero Colombino hallamos el tema en una cancion del 
siglo XV: 


Pinguele respinguete, 
qué buen San Juan es éste. 


Fuése mi marido 
a Seo del Arzobispo; 
dex4rame un fijo 
y fall6me cinco. 
Qué buen San Juan es éste. 


Dex4rame un fijo 
y fall6me cinco; 
dos hube en el Carmen 
y dos en San Francisco. 
Qué buen San Juan es éste. 
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Mi madre dice que soy 
una tonta porque espero 
sin saber que es la esperanza 
la que sostiene mi cuerpo. 
(A. Sevilla, Cancionero murciano, pag. 231.) 


La esperanza de verte 
me tiene viva, 
que si no ya tuviera 
la tierra encima. 
(Fernan Caballero, Obras, t. XVII, pag. 247.) 
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jAy, larga esperanza vana! 
jCuantos dfas ha que voy 
engafando el dfa de hoy 
y esperando el de majiana! 
(Lope de Vega, El inobediente, III.) 


El tema de la esperanza de amor es bastante frecuente en las 
canciones populares de hoy, asf como en la tradicién literaria. 
Pertenece a él, aunque no se hable de amor, ésta, muy conocida: 


A la mar fuf por naranjas, 
cosa que la mar no tiene; 
metf{ la mano en el agua, 
la esperanza me mantiene. 


Se trata enesta coplade un amor acaso imposible. En la siguiente 
version asturiana aparece el desengajio: 


A la mar fuf por naranjas, 
cosa que la mar no tiene; 
toda vine mojadita 
de olas que van y vienen. 
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Mi piconero, 
como er picén, 
por tu curpa curpita yo tengo 
negro, negrito 
mi corazon. 
(Estribillo de una canci6én andaluza actual.) 


Este carbonizarle el corazén con el fuego del amor es tema viejo, 
tanto en la lfrica popular como en la culta. De la primera recoge 
Foulché-Delbosc en sus Seguedilles anciennes, ésta: 


Negra la cara, negro 
el coraz6n, 

que como amor es fuego 
volvidme en carbon. 
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Mirame, mirarete 
y te haré una sefia; 
jCuantas veces los ojos 
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sirven de lengua! 
Tender la manta, tenderla 
y a la luz de la luna 
dormir en ella. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 53.) 


Con los ojos del alma 
te estoy mirando 
y con los de la cara 
disimulando. 
(Torner, Cancionero del Instituto Escuela.) 


Dfmelo tG con los ojos 
aunque lo calle la boca, 
que el carifio verdadero 
no es palabras, sino es obras. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, Il, pag. 295.) 


Una copla andaluza: 


Si mis ojos no te dicen 
todo lo que el pecho siente, 
no es porque se estén callados, 
es porque no los comprendes. 
(G. W. White, The heart and songs, etc., pag. 164.) 


Ojos habladores o parleros dice también el pueblo para indicar 
unos ojos de mirada viva e insinuante: 


Ojos, decfdselo vos 
con mirar, 
pues tan bien sabéis hablar. 
(Estribillo del siglo XVI glosado por Gregorio 
Silvestre. V. Bonilla y San Martin, Entremeses 
de Cervantes, pag. 231.) 


Antonio el cabrero canta,a ruegode sus companeros y en obsequio 
de Don Quijote, un romance que comienza: 


Yo sé, Olalla, que me adoras, 
puesto que’ no me lo has dicho 
ni aun con los ojos siquiera, 
mudas lenguas de amorfos. 
(Cervantes, Don Quijote, 14. parte, cap. XI.) 
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Dice el picaro Guzman, refiriéndose a los amores de sus padres, 
que ‘sus ojos parleros, las bocas callando, se hablaron, manifestando 
por ellos los corazones, que no consienten las almas velos en estas 
ocasiones’. (Mateo Alem4n, Guzmdn de Alfarache, Primera parte, Libro 
I, cap. II.) 

Tiene Zorrilla en la leyenda El Capitén Montoya y refiriéndose a 
dona Inés, estas dos quintillas: 


Cuando sus ojos estaban 
clavados en el altar, 
el altar no contemplaban, 
que otros ojos no cesaban 
sus ojos de reclamar. 


Huir las rejas impiden, 
pero pese a los cerrojos, 
lenguas en ojos residen, 
y los espacios se miden 


le de los ojos. 
oe iene ae (Continuard.) 


1. Véase Symposium, 1947, I, no. 1, p. 12-33; no. 2, p. 4-35; no. 3, 
p. 84-107. 
2. Puesto que = aunque. 


NOTES 


J. H. TERLINGEN, LOS ITALIANISMOS EN ESPANOL DESDE LA 
FORMACION DEL IDIOMA HASTA PRINCIPIOS DEL SIGLO XVII! 


If I say on this occasion that this book by a pupil of Professor 
Van Dam fills an important gap in our bibliography, I am not merely 
repeating a hackneyed phrase. It is really astonishing that so im- 
portant a subject from a linguistic and literary point of view as the 
influence of Italian on Spanish vocabulary had not yet been the object 
of asystematic inquiry. As the present book is a serious work which 
covers practically the whole of this field and brings out much new 
material, we cannot but rejoice at its appearance. 

The most laudable aspect of the new book is doubtless the mass 
of new evidence contributed to the subject. Dr. Terlingen was not 
content to gather the material available in lexicographical works and 
monographs, to summarize previously stated opinions, and to give 
his own views as founded on such information: he has gone straight 
to the sources. For Italian usage, he relies chiefly on dictionaries 
— Alunno, Las Casas, Florio, La Crusca, Tommaseo —and on the il- 
lustrative quotations found there; in the case of Spanish, however, 
without neglecting lexical works, he draws amply and directly from 
literature and from old technical books, thereby placing at our dis- 
posal a vast number of unexploited documents on the early usage of 
the words suspected of being Italianisms. Of course he has found 
much in well studied authors such as Lope, Cervantes, Garcilaso, 
Lépez de Ubeda, Alem4n or Santillana, but less frequented sources 
suchas the Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, Morel 
Fatio’s L’Espagne au XVI* et au XVII siécles, Sigtienza’s Historia de la 
Orden de San Gerénimo, the early translations of Dante’s Commedia, of 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone and of Castiglione’s Cortegiano, the novels 
published by Menéndez Pelayo in his Origenes de la novela, or Pero 
Tafur’s Andancas, yielded still more. It was a happy idea to appeal, 
for the special vocabulary sections, to contemporary treatises and 
commentaries, such as Mercado’s Tratos y contratos de mercaderes, Fran- 
cisco Pacheco’s Arte de la pintura, and to Juan de Herrera’s Sumario de 
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los disenos de la fdbrica del Escorial for architecture, Eguiluz’s Milicia and 
Hurtado de Mendoza’s works for military technique, and Eugenio de 
Salazar’s Cartas for seamanship. It is only a pity that the last named 
work was not studied more thoroughly, for there is still much to be 
found in it. 

There is no need to emphasize that the author has been able to 
establish the first appearance of many words at earlier dates than 
those generally accepted. Moreover, the new evidence has some- 
times enabled him to solve problems heretofore not satisfactorily 
explained. For example, the way in which the Italian verb or noun 
bisogno could lead to the Spanish adjective bisofio ‘inexperienced (sol- 
dier)’ had given rise to various conjectures, but Terlingen is the 
first to point out a passage in Torres Naharro that explains plausibly 
this name as given to Spanish recruits in Italy because ‘si quieren 
pedir de comer a una persona, no sabr4n sino decir: daca el bisofio 
(= the necessities), madona.’? 

Rich as it is, the author’s bibliography is far from complete, as 
Terlingen is himself well aware. In his introduction he points to 
wartime circumstances as the cause of his inability to visit foreign 
libraries and to consult rare books. This is indeed a fair excuse, 
but it can not account forall the lacunae. If such a book as L’Elemento 
abérico nella lingua italiana of Enrico Zaccaria were really not available 
to the author, the advisability of postponing the publication of his own 
work should have been seriously considered. Granted that Zaccaria’s 
book is full of errors and faulty in method, yet it is the product of a 
whole lifetime of labor and is filled with valuable facts and first hand 
information: It would have shown Dr. Terlingen that for many a 
Spanish word whose Italian derivation he takes for granted, the oppo- 
site possibility of a Spanish origin of the Italian word should have 
been seriously considered.’ In fact, Dr. Terlingen does not even 
know of the existence of Zaccaria’s book. In his introduction, where 
he lists a good many monographs on French loan words in Spanish, 
on Germanisms in Italian, on Hispanicisms in English and even in 
Dutch, etc., he refers only to one of the preparatory minor works of 
Zaccaria (Contributo allo studio degli iberismi in Italia) which he knows only 
indirectly through a critical review. 

Moreover we notice the absence of authorities for nautical termi- 
nology in the 15th and the early 16th centuries. It is unfortunate that 
the author had scant recourse to Columbus’ travel records or to 
FernAfndez de Navarrete’s Coleccién de los viajes que hicieron por mar los 
espanoles desde el siglo XV, both of them works that would have yielded 
much material. They were accessible to him, since he quotes from 
them a few times. Even for the late 16th century his nautical docu- 
mentation is rather scanty. Among the works cf old West Indies his- 
torians he seems to have consulted only the histories of Las Casas 
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and FernAfndez de Oviedo. It is unlikely that among such an enor- 
mously important mass of sourées only these two were available to 
him, and even from them he quotes very seldom. Another copious 
source of sea words, of which he avails himself only two or three 
times, should have been Capmany’s Memorias sobre la marina de Barcelona. 
So rich a mine was worthy of thorough exploitation, not only in its 
Spanish but also in its Latin and Catalan documents, since Catalan 
nautical terminology played a most important intermediary role be- 
tween Italian sources and Spanish derivatives. But the author has, 
as we shall see, a strong prejudice against this intermediation. - 
Moreover, Capmany is the only Catalan book Dr. Terlingen seems 
to know. Is it permissible for an author who consecrates fifty pages 
to Mediterranean sea terminology to mention nowhere the oldest and 
most comprehensive collection of Mediterranean sea laws, the famous 
Consulate of the Sea? He does not use Aguilé’s dictionary or any 
other Catalan lexicon. On the other hand, he has not even once availed 
himself ofa Portuguese dictionary. More than that, he does not seem 
to have heard of the existence of a Portuguese or of a Catalan phi- 
lology. Spanish dialects are also absolutely forgotten: he does not 
cite Spanish dialect formsatall. Needless to say, dialect dictionaries 
are absent from his bibliography — even a work like Borao’s, which 
gives many old words; only in one case, galera, does he speculate 
about the possibility of an Italian word being transmitted through a 
dialect, Aragonese, and he rejects this conjecture. As a guess, we 
may think that he justifies his unconcern about dialects by the chrono- 
logical limit he gave to his inquiry; but besides the fact that Spanish 
dialects are not only known in their modern stage, nfodern dialect 
forms or the absence of a word in modern dialects would have been 
two precious criteria for determining whether a Spanish word is 
really an Italianism oran indigenous term. As to the idea of a Cata- 
lan, Portuguese or Provencal intermedium between the main lan- 
guages of the two peninsulas, he repudiates it categorically in his 
introduction (p. 34). Concerning Catalan, this possibility is ‘limita- 
dfsima!’ In fact, in the second part of the book, devoted to the exami- 
nation of individual words, he does not admit it ina single case. As 
for the Portuguese, such a possibility does not exist since ‘el inter- 
cambio comercial entre los dos pafses es insignificante.’? Even the 
notion of French mediation is treated with great skepticism. There- 
fore words came directly from Italian tothe Spanish literary languaye 
or they did not come at all. This simplifies our problems indeed! 
Going through Dr. Terlingen’s bibliography on loan-word study, 
where recent and solidly philological works such as Vidos’ studies 
on French Italianisms figure close to a priori essays, based exclu- 
Sively on linguistic evidence, such as Briickner’s Charakteristik der 
germanischen elemente im italienischen or Goldschmidt’s mediocre Kritik der 
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aligermanischen elemente im spanischen, one realizes how far the theory of 
international language influences has progressed since the time of 
the Neo-Grammarians to our 1940’s. Linguists have become more 
and more aware of the necessity of completing and controlling phono- 
logical criteria by means of as plentiful an amount of historical evi- 
dence as possible so that the chronological sequence of the appear- 
ance of a word in the two languages may guide the researcher and 
prevent the mirages of the phonologist and so that the semantic and 
cultural environment in which the word is reinstated by literary 
citations may point to the historical surroundings that brought it 
forth. The progress made is irreversible and nobody would venture 
today to return tothe previous incomplete procedure. Of course this 
does not by any means authorize us to neglect or misuse the old and 
well-tested devices of phonologists and linguists. 

Now I have to say that the uneasiness which I sometimes feel, on 
that account, as I use Vidos’ generally well meditated works has sel- 
dom left me while reading the present thesis. In pages 37-42 of the 
first and theoretical part of the book, a commendable and almost 
complete review sets forth the different criteria for identifying the 
borrowings; but in the second part, devoted to the examination of the 
individual words, most of these criteria are practically abandoned, 
and it seems as if chronology, supported only by a vague semantic 
likelihood and by the opinions or testimony of contemporary language 
observers, were the only trustworthy means we have left for ascer- 
taining whether or not a word comes from a given language. From 
time to time desultory references are made to phonological factors, 
but unfortunately they often show disconcerting gaps and obvious 
errors. 

The degree of vitality of a word in Spanish, asaclue to the question 
of its imported or indigenous character, seems to be considered 
susceptible of measurement, according to the author’s ideas, only by 
the indirect means of the existence or absence of derivatives. He 
seldom, if ever, states whether a word is frequent, popular, felt as 
genuine or as thoroughly hispanicized, or rare, used by only one 
author, or even felt as an unnaturalized foreigner. He never refers 
to the present state of things or to the present feeling of Spanish 
speaking people. To be sure, this feeling has changed since the 17th 
century; but when a Spanish word, suspected of being an Italianism, 
is felt today as unpopular or utterly foreign, there is a strong proba- 
bility that it was still more so in the Golden Age. In any case, such 
an indication should not have been overlooked or scorned. A close 
analysis of the old texts he quotes,a modicum of stylistische Einfihlung, 
would have enabled him in many cases to perceive the contemporary 
attitude. This is what he never does. Hapaz legomena, thoroughly 
Italian words occasionally used by Spaniards living in Italy with full 
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cognizance of their not being Spanish, even words presented explicitly 
as purely Italian, figure in his dictionary of Italianisms without the 
slightest distinction beside terms that had long before become an 
integral part of the most common Spanish vocabulary. When Juan de 
Valdés, a half-Italianized refugee who spent most of his life in Naples 
and Rome, deviating occasionally from the common use in a familiar 
letter, writes la Principesa de Salerno, almost as if it were a proper 
name, instead of princesa, Terlingen gravely institutes a new article 
in his dictionary. He does the same with giiercho, merely a variant 
spelling of It. guercio ‘squint-eyed,’ mentioned by Fernandez de Oviedo 
only as a nickname of a king of Naples. This is therefore a work in 
which we find camuso — another hapax inthe same historian — or giiercho 
side by side with a common word like garbo. For foreigners who 
know that garbo belongs to common usage, it may follow that camuso 
does, too, and Terlingen may well be under that impression himself. 
Thus it happens that he does not forget the hapax lontano, but fails to 
mention the common lontananza. Of course the latter may not have 
been socommon in the 17th centuryas it is now, although it was quite 
common in the 18th century (Terreros). In any case, there should 
have been at least a reference to the derivative lontananza. 

The idea of classifying the words of his dictionary in nine ideo- 
logical groups such as the Arts, Arms, Politics, Sea Life, etc., each 
subclassified into minor chapters such as, for instance, navigation, 
ship-building, the crew, kinds of ships, etc., instead of adopting a 
purely alphabetical classification, is to be applauded most heartily. 
I must say that the abundance of Italian borrowings belonging to these 
ideological groups is the only guide the author has followed faithfully, 
and albeit an insufficient guide, it has served him quite well. Al- 
though the emphasis is upon semantics, the work leaves much to be 
desired even there. The development of meaning from the Italian to 
the Spanish is often completely ignored. To give a single instance: 
we are left in ignorance as to the date and the manner in which Sp. 
fracaso came to assume the quite un-Italian meaning of ‘failure,’ and 
fracasar that of ‘to miscarry.’ Concerning the verb, the passages 
Terlingen quotes show only the Italian meaning ‘to destroy,’ though 
we can not feel sure that he did not find any passages with the in- 
transitive usage since he does not seem to have paid any attention to 
this difference in construction and meaning. For the substantive, his 
two quotations are so short that it is impossible to see which of the 
two meanings is to be inferred. ° 

It is in phonological matters that Terlingen’s book shows the 
greatest deficiencies. Generally he does not seem to bother about 
sounds. He is quite sure Sp. engastar comes from It. incastrare, and he 
does not say a word about the disappearance of the r or the change 
of cintog. Thereis not the slightest hint to the fact that the endings 
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of words like cartel, coronel, joyel, nauchel, as compared with true Italian- 
isms like martelo, modelo, tinelo, or of relieve as opposed to disefo, may 
point to a Gallo-romance origin rather than to Italian. Even such 
obviously French features as the ch of chapitel or the j of jamba do not 
seem to make it at all inconvenient for him to trace them to It. 
capitello, gamba, since there is not even an allusion to the difficulty. At 
most he points out that Viollet-le-Duc knows only jambage and jambette 
in this meaning, as if this were proof that primitive jambe had not had 
this connotation previously. To derive It. nolito from Lat. naulizatio 
‘as a contract form’ would be pardonable for Ménage, but not for a 
student in Romance Philology from a modern university. Instead of 
saying simply that tinelo—not *tinillo — comes from Italian for obvious 
phonological reasons, he emphasizes the vitality of the fancied etymon 
tintinnabulo in Italian, which he accepts from so serious an etymolo- 
gist as Torres Naharro. 

This indifference towards phonology is not a good sign, but it 
would have been better for the author to abide by this attitude rather 
than to appeal from time to time to phonological reasons in the way 
he does. He explains triquete for trinquete ‘foremast’ by an ‘assimila- 
tion of the nasal’; estwvar can not be an indigenous descendant of 
STIPARE because in Spanish we should have *estevar; PORTICUS should 
have given *puérdigo; if gavia were genuine it should be *geva as 
SAPIAM > sepa (but a Vis nota P, and labio, rabia are not Italian- 
isms); when a word does not change an o into we he does not fail to 
attribute it to an Italian origin, even if we do not know the original 
quality of the o, as in orza, osta, or if the vowel is unstressed, as in 
escorzonera. But let us not insist further. It is evident that the prin- 
ciples of linguistics, not only of phonology, have little value for one 
who says that Sp. fracasar is ‘probably’ an Italianism because it does 
not seem to occur before the 16th century. Anyone who has evena 
slight knowledge of the Romance languages sees immediately that 
such a compound word as fra-cassare can only be Italian. 

Hence, in his opinion, chronology is the only sound criterion. But 
this does not prevent him from disregarding it frequently, even in 
cases where it speaks anunmistakable language. For example, gamella 
‘wooden hod or porringer’ is attested in Spanish since 1386 (Lépez 
de Ayala’s Cetreria, see Diccionario de autoridades ), and in Galician since 
the 13th century (Cantigas de Santa Maria, 351.15) whereas it does not 
appear as an Italian word before 1805, in Alberti’s and Costa’s dic- 
tionaries, where it is characterized as a word of seamen, or in 
Tommaseo, who gives it as a military term. Italian lexicographers 
are unanimous in tracing it to the French, where gamelle is regarded 
as an hispanicism. In Spanish it belongs to rural vocabulary and has 
the additional meaning of‘a hoop in the yoke.’ Terlingen, on the other 
hand, misinterpreting a passage in the Libro de cartas of 1556, believes 
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that the word came from Italy. The passage in question — dos mil 
gamellas de madera 0 cuencas, como se‘dize en Italia —which can only mean 
not that Italians said gamellas, but that ‘Italians say conche (= Sp. cuencas) 
with the meaning of Sp. gamellas.’ Meyer -Liibke, whose authority he 
invokes, was misled by the lack of diphthongization of the stressed e, 
put Latin CAMELLA had probablya long E, as had camelus, camellus 
(this form already in Pomponius’ Atellanae ), comingfrom KapnAos: 
Phonologically it is similar to QUERE(L)LA > Sp. querella; semantic - 
ally the comparison of an overthrown hod or of a yoke with acamel’s 
hump is easy to understand. 

At other times Dr. Terlingen’s authorities for violating chronology 
are not such learned men as Meyer-Libke, but dictionaries such as 
those of the Spanish Academy or of Covarrubias. One could assume 
that his guiding principle was ultimately: ‘whenever a word has been 
said by someone to come from Italian, it must be so.’ One must ob- 
serve that there is not a single word problem in the whole book that 
he solves by a denial of its Italian origin. We wonder why, since he 
sampled so many books of the 16th century, he did not study a single 
Spanish author prior to the second third of the 15th century with the 
sole exception of Las siete partidas, whose authorship he manages to 
attribute to an Italian.° Is it not because these authors would be 
useful rather for proving that a word is not an Italianism, whereas 
Terlingen thinks that to give such proofs is not up to him? 

There is no reason for maintaining that the passages containing 
these words were due to Pagano, and there is, on the contrary, every 
reason for believing that Alphonso, who is known to have carefully 
revised the language of his works with the purpose of reducing it to 
‘castellano drecho,’ would certainly have eliminated any individual 
Italianism of his collaborator. I do not think that the sea words of 
the Partidas come from Genoa. Being in a legal text written in Spain, 
it is far more probable for them to come from hispanic sources of 
sea law, such as the early versions of the Consulate of the Sea, the 
contemporary Customs of Tortosa, the Fur de Valencia (1250), or the 
Barcelona Ordinance of 1258. Since Castile at that time reached the 
sea only on the Atlantic side, one of the main sources for the mari- 
time chapters of the Partidas might be the Réles d’Oléron, but the words 
at hand are Mediterranean words and their origin in Spanish is prob- 
ably Mediterranean too. The form calafetear in Lopez de Ay4la and 
calafetar in other authors, and in Portuguese, with their confusion of un- 
stressed e and a, seem indeed to come from East Catalan. This idea 
would be understandable if he were a lawyer, but the duties of a 
linguist are different.’ 

Many of the words ascribed to Italian are certainly genuinely 
Spanish. He goes even so far as to write that the humoristic duefesco 
created by Cervantes for the Trifaldi episode is a calque of It. 
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donnesco. Trinquete ‘foremast’ was originally a triangular sail (Vidos), 
so that it must be a cognate of trinca ‘trio, trinity,’ a Spanish word 
that does not exist in Italian; nonetheless Terlingen unhesitatingly 
maintains that it comes from Italy, whereit does not appear before 
the epoch of the navigations to America, in Vespucci and in a docu- 
ment of 1495. In Spanish it isused by Columbus in 1493, and anolder 
form triquete is to be found in Juan de Mena and likewise in Las 
Casas’ dictionary. Escampar ‘to stop raining’ is not It. scampare ‘(to 
cause) to escape a danger.’ Covarrubias’ explanation, ‘porque en- 
tonces las nubes parece que huyen,’ is not to be taken seriously. It 
is obvious for phonological reasons that cornisa, from Gr. kopowis, 
could not come through It. cornice. And the genuinely Spanish charac- 
ter of balaj, bodrio, bonanza, espia, estelo, is no less probable. 

The following words come rather from French. I have already 
spoken of chapitel, joyel, jamba. Since O. Fr. espringarde, espringale ‘stone - 
hurling machine’ seems tocome from espringwier, espringaler ‘to spring, 
to spring up,’ and this comes from German, it is likely that Sp. 
espingarda and It. spingarda come from French independently from 
each other. It is difficult to say whether firmalle and ventalle come 
from French, from Provencal or from Catalan(fermail, ventail; -lh; -ll). 
It. fermaglio would have given *firmallo. 

From Provengal: Sp. baldosa ‘a stringed instrument’ appears in 
Juan Ruiz and in many texts of the 16th century, whereas in Italian 
there is only one instance, from Pulci’s Morgante, in a passage, as 
Zaccaria pointed out, where the talk is about Spanish matters. The 
word cannot come from It. baldo, a poetical adjective borrowed from 
Provengal, but directly from southern France, where we find baudosa 
in Aimeric de Peyrac (Quercy, 14th century): it is simply the femi- 
nine of baudés ‘merry.’*® According to Terlingen, cartabén, which ap- 
pears as early as Alphonso’s Libro del saber de astronomia, should come 
from It. quartabuono, not attested before the, 16th century. The im- 
probability of such an assumption is obvious to anyone who is not 
dazzled by the old etymology QUARTUM BONUM: both words seem 
to come from Provencal, where Levy found esquartabont at an early 
date. According to Wartburg, the ultimate origin is EXQUARTARE, 
with the same semi-learned suffix as vagabon(t) << VAGABUNDUM. 
Both the form and the oldest meanings of cartel ‘challenge letter,’ 
‘programme of a tournament’ point to chivalric medieval France 
rather than to Italy. 

Catalanisms falsely attributed to Italian are numerous. Lona 
comes from Catalan, as does mercader. Lonja applies chiefly to the 
famous beautiful buildings of the cities of the Corona de Aragon, 
Barcelona, Perpinya, Palma, Valencia and Saragossa. The sponta- 
neous insertion of n before dz is possible only in Catalan dialect 
conditions, where we have not only Valenc.llonja for Ilotja, but also 
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Valenc. rellonge for rellotge ‘clock, watch,’ bronja from Sp. brocha ‘brush.’ 
Modern Gr.AdvTfta, mentioned by Terlingen, has nothing to do with 
the subject, since TZ is an habitual way of approximating the foreign 
sound: ggi: AvyTLEpos < leggiero, oucdvTl Lov < omaggio,etc., just as we 
have @yTLo addio with a vy often mute and due to the unusualness of 
intervocalic stop d.’? Cat. llotja must come from French, either di- 
rectly or through Italian, but in Spanish the word must have been 
taken from Catalan. Camarlengo in Spanish applied first to a dignity 
in the household of Catalan kings, and only later was its use extended 
to the papal court. Hence Sp. camarlengo must represent Cat. camarlenc 
and not It. camarlingo. 

Most Catalanisms pertain to nautical matters. There is no need 
of a further demonstration of the fact that the majority of Mediter- 
ranean nautical terms came from Catalan into Castilian, a language 
that was not spoken anywhere on the Mediterranean coast before the 
14th century. Vidos accepted the fact in his book, and I have dealt 
with it on several occasions.!° To the examples already given it is 
easy to add such important maritime Catalanisms as nao, gobernalle, 
timonel, treo, placel, zozobra ( < Cat. sotsobre, from sots ‘down’ + sobre ‘up- 
side,’ with ts > ¢ and eastern pronunciation of -e).!! Most of the 
words collected by Terlingen in this chapter came from Catalan, al- 
though some of them may have their ultimate origin in Italy. Scarcely 
more than four of them could have passed directly from Italian into 
Spanish: mesana (It. mezzana; cf. Cat. mitjana), estamenara (It. staminara; 
cf. Cat. estamenera), and traspontin and crujia, which do not seem to 
exist in Calalan. But batahola, ‘a place in the galley where soldiers 
stood to fight,’ is attested in Catalan since the 14th century, in Span- 
ish since the 1570’s and in Italian not before 1607. The two common 
forms batahola and batayola (also Fr. batayole) reflect two modes of 
pronunciation of // that are normal for words like batalla ‘battle’ in 
the coast dialects of north Catalonia and of the Balearic Islands (fulla 
‘leaf’ = fuya or fua). The dates of first appearance suggest that not 
only the Spanish word is a Catalanism but the Italian one may be 
also. Cat. nolit ‘freight? occurs in the 13th century, Sp. ndélito in 
1435, the Italian cognate not until 1545. Furthermore, since the 
Catalan origin of Nebrija’s form ndlit is obvious and the verb ‘to 
freight’ is noligjar, it is clear that nolit must stand for noli, from 
*NAULIARE, with the same -t that develops in popular Catalan at 
the end of words like api, premi, col-legi, somni, geni, medi, oi (cf. Hom. 
Rubié, M1, 304-305). 

There seems to be a very similar case for the adverbial phrase 
en jolito, It. in gidlito, as applied to a ship immobilized by a dead calm 
or swinging at anchor. It appears in both languages almost simul- 
taneously: in Spanish, in Lope de Rueda, towards 1550, and in several 
authors around 1600;” in Italian, in a nautical vocabulary of 1614 and 
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in Redi (second half of the 17th century). Two circumstances, how- 
ever, seem to indicate that it was very new to Italian at that time: 
Redi feels it necessary to explain the meaning, and the bilingual dic- 
tionary of Franciosini (1620) records it onlyas Spanish, not as Italian. 
According to Jal, Brant6me used navire en joly in his French some 
fifty years before, but as the expression does not appear as French 
anywhere else, it may be one of the many Hispanic words adopted 
personally by the author of Les dames galantes. Cat. en jolit (Aguil6) has 
the same meaning in a text that I cannot date but which is scarcely 
older than the 17th century. It is, however, currently very popular 
in Majorca meaning ‘in the air, without a support,’ and on the coast 
north of Barcelona, where it has the sense of ‘bewildered. enrap- 
tured,’ ‘stunned, irresolute’ (cf. the meaning in Lope de Rueda). 
There is moreover aCorsican in giolitu ‘at leisure,’ and an Occitanian 
en joli ‘en chemise, légerement vétu’ (Mistral). According to a sug- 
gestion of Spitzer,!’ we may follow the indication that Mistral himself 
gives as to the origin of this adverbial phrase by placing it under the 
heading joli (‘joyeux’ and, in Dauphiné, ‘joli’). Now this adjective, 
already used by Goudouli around 1600, is the result of provengalizing 
Fr. jolt, O. Fr. jolif.'* Coming from Provence into Catalonia the 
word was turned into a nautical term, a change that Jal explains say- 
ing that the ship ‘ayant l’air de danser, on disait qu’il était en joie.’ 
It is only in Catalonia that a word in -t could receive an additional -t, 
so that the Spanish and Italian forms must come from Catalan. The 
-e of the oldest Spanish example, en jélite, points to the same origin.’ 

Sp. corchapin or escorchapin, as the name of a light Mediterranean 
ship in the 16th and 17th centuries, can not come from It. scorciapino, 
since witnesses are unanimous in saying that it was a shipused along 
Spanish coasts (see Vidos, 362, the passages of Bosio and Baudoin). 
As Calvete de Estrella opposes the escorchapines de Catalufia to the 
caravelas portuguesas and to the naos ginovesas y vizcainas, there is every 
probability that the noun originated in Catalan, where it is easy to 
explain it by escorra de pi ‘pine bark’, with deglutination of es-, an es- 
pecial Catalonian phenomenon. In view of the final e, is it not more 
likely that cémit(r)e ‘ship captain,’ ‘boatswain,’ came from Cat. comit 
than from It. comito? And is not nauchel, naucher, ‘pilot,’ closer to nauzxer 
than to nocchiero, -ere? As for nauchel, naucher, the ultimate origin of 
escandallo ‘sounding -lead,’ and escandelar ‘a cabin near the main mast,’ 
is Italian. But Minsheu’s variant escandal for the former, and, in the 
case of the latter, the change of the first o of scandolaro to an e under 
the influence of the Catalan doublet escdndel, escandol ‘scandal,’ reveal 
a Catalan intermediary. In short, every one of the words of the 
nautical group, with the previously stated exceptions, may have come 
through the same medium, For some there are especially cogent 
reasons, which, however, I omit for the sake of brevity. 
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A Spanish word is not infrequently the result of the combined in- 
fluence of several foreign languages. E’mbaxada, estrambote and relieve- 
seem to have received their definitive meaning from Italian,as Ter- 
lingen points out, even though they had entered Spanish previously 
from the Provencal: estrimbote is found in Alexandre, estribote in Berceo 
(the word is a crossing of Prov. estribot and estramp ‘a verse without 
a rime’); relieve in the old meaning of ‘table leavings’ either came 
from Gallo-Romance or was an indigenous post-verbal. Capitel is It. 
capitello, but adapted to the form of the older chapitel, of French origin. 
Serrallo is Persian-Turkish serait as confused in Italy with the native 
serraglio ‘a fenced place.’ 

If Terlingen ascribes too much to Italian, he has forgotten true 
Italianisms, too. I shall point out a few. Mercancia is no less Italian 
than mercante. It appearsin Spanish inthe translation of the Decamerone 
at the end of the 15th century,'¢ in Italian in Franco Sacchetti (14th 
century). Likewise manejar and pedante, already pointed out by Valdés, 
and catalufa, mentioned by Cascales. In my Spanish Etymological 
Dictionary I prove that aguantar, apoyar, baza, bazofia, bizarro and many 
other words completely ignored by Terlingen are Italianisms. Some- 
times, while maintaining an Italian origin, he fails to prove it satis- 
factorily, even when it would be easy todoso. He attests Sp. porcelana 
‘porcelain’ in several texts of about the year 1600, It. porcellana only 
in Florio (a. 1659), and he quotes Cascales’ opinion, who thinks that 
it comes from Portuguese, not without some likelihood since itis a 
Chinese article. As a matter of fact, the Italian word occurs also in 
Varchi, about 100 years before. Diez suggested that the original 
meaning might be that of a ‘kind of shell-fish called porcellana in 
Italian, ‘this coming from porcella in the sense of ‘vulva’: the porce- 
lain paste was compared with the shell of this animal. In fact this 
meaning appears as early as Marco Polo’s Milione. The Italian ori- 
gin is sure. 

Terlingen’s book is written in Spanish, and, generally, in a very 
correct Spanish. Some imperfections, such as the constant use of the 
present perfect instead of the preterite, although startling, are un- 
important. It is rare that an insufficient control of the language 
causes him to say what he does not want to, as when we read that 
piloto in 1502 ‘ya no se habfa aclimatado y necesitaba explicaci6n’; 
he means of course ‘not yet’ instead of ‘no more.’ A more serious 
shortcoming, in a work where so much importance must be attached 
to documentation and chronology, is that he leaves to his reader the 
task of dating the citations. This is easy when we are dealing with a 
known author, but it becomes impossible when it is an item in a col- 
lection of documents. The place where a document was written or to 
which a literary work is supposed to refer is never marked. It is 
not unimportant to the author’s argument relating to the Italian origin 
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of bandido and bando, that the document quoted for the former word 
applies to Italy, and that the plot of Cervantes’ Las dos doncellas, where 
bando is used, is laid there, too. 1” 

In fine, Terlingen’s book is a useful piece of learning that fails to 
attain the rank of a scientific work. He has diligently gathered acon- 
siderable amount of new information and has arranged it in the most 
logical manner. He is not entirely lacking in critical sense since he 
has eliminated without comment some false Italianisms listed by old 
philologists whose work he knows.!® If his work shows so many and 
such serious deficiencies, this does not seem to be due to a natural 
incapacity, but to a tendency to leave aside linguistic argumentation 
in favor of a purely philological compilation of materials, an unhappy 
trend noticeable in a new school of German lexicologists. When, at 
the beginning of our century, some distinguished scholars reacted 
against the one-sided procedures of the Neo-Grammarians and pro- 
claimed that lexical studies should add a knowledge of the history of 
culture and material objects to the techniques of linguistics, they 
would have been astonished to learn that in the future certain philolo- 
gists might misunderstand their doctrines as if having suggested that 
the methods of linguistics no longer were to be of any use to them. 


The Unwersity of Chicago JOHN COROMINAS 


1. Proefschrift ter verkrijging van den graad van doctor in de 
Letteren, Amsterdam, 1943. xii+400 pp. 

2. This is not the only possibility. There are at least two other 
contemporary explanations that Terlingen does not discuss or 
mention. That of Juan de Pineda, quoted by Cabrera, Dice. etim., 
is improbable, but that of Segni, reproduced by Zaccaria, de- 
serves attentive examination: he postulates an adjective bisogno, 
‘necessitous’ applying to the numerous Spanish recruits who 
came to Italy in a state of utter destitution. 

3. At least in the case of gamella (see below) there is no doubi that 
Zaccaria was right. On the other hand, even though he was cer- 
tainly wrong in questioning the Italian origin of bisovo, the infor - 
mation he adduced in the semantic discussion is valuable. 

4. This important chapter, sea terminology, is badly neglected in 
Terlingen’s bibliography. He does not know even the Dizionario di 
marina of the Italian Academy, which has completely renovated 
this field. He never quotes any Spanish maritime dictionary. He 
does not know the work of Mr. and Mrs. Kahane, etc. 
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5. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


The context of Cervantes’ passage points tothe original meaning 
of ‘crash, uproar.’ I do not know if Lope’s Los fracasos de la guerra 
contains the modern meaning ‘mishap’ since I cannot check it: 
there seems to be a misprint in the number of the line. 

The sea term calafatear, for example, which according to a spe- 
cialist such as Vidos comes from Arabic through Catalan, he 
considers derived from Italian independently in the Catalan of the 
Consulate of the Sea and in the Spanish of the Partidas, both be- 
longing to the 13th century, because the latter text ‘sabemos que 
un genovés lo redactaba,’ an affirmation which is repeated for 
similar purposes in the treatment of other words such as nauchel 
and galera. As a matter of fact, the only thing we do know is that 
the Genoese Giovanni Pagano was among the numerous collabo- 
rators of Alphonso X, for some of the latter’s works (we do not 
know which ones). 

So fortuna ‘storm,’ which he believes tobe anItalianism because, 
according to him, it does not appear before Tafur, an ‘Italianizing’ 
author of the 15th century, may be readin the Poema de Yucuf A 538, 
written around 1300.. 

Cf. Sbarbi and others in Rev. de archivos, bibl. y museos, 1871, pp. 
110-111, 127-128, 141-143, 189-190. 

Cf. Schuchardt, ZRPh., XXXV, 88n. 


. Homen. Rubié 1 Lluch, M1, 284 ff.; An. inst. ling. Cuyo, I, 11 n. 26; II, 


130 n.; RFH, VI, 140-141. 


. During the Renaissance there were still more of them. In the 


short 16th century Relacién de galeras of Pedro Palomino (RHisp., 
XL, 69, 70) we can see three that are today forgotten: remichi < 
remig (REMIGIUM) ‘space between two consecutive benches in a 
galley,’ pujament ‘a piece of rigging,’ remapeo ‘a manner of row- 
ing’ from remaa peu (< PEDEM) ‘row standing’ because it was 
done in upright posture. It is a pity that Terlingen has not con- 
sulted this text or the Poema de la vida marina (RHisp., IX, 247): he 
would have found in both many nautical terms coming from Italian 
or Catalan. 

See Zaccaria. Also, en xélito, applying to a ship that keeps mo- 
tionless near the coast, in Cervantes’ Los Baitos de Argel, ed. 1615, 
£.60 r; and quedarse en jélite said of a woman who does not marry, 
in Lope de Rueda’s Armelina (ed. Cl. Cast., p. 167). 

Lexik. a. d. Kat., p. 69. 

It is obvious that this word comes from Fr. joli. There was a 
popular consciousness of the fact that French shifts the stress 
in words having a post-tonic 7 (avide, wnique, mérite, etc.), and so 
the accent of joli changed to that of joli. 

In Italian there is still another passage, in Annibal Caro (middle 
of the 16th century) —stare in sulle berte e sui gioliti-where  giolito, 


16. 
Lis 


18. 
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used asa substantive, seems to mean ‘pleasant rest,’ ‘quietness.’ 
It was probably derived from the nautical adverb, but one should 
like to have some confirmation from other sources. 

In Barcelona juli or julit means the action of swinging rapidly 
the rope in the game of skip rope so that the player must be al- 
most constantly in the air; also, the action of lifting the palms 
within the church on Palm Sunday, and, secondarily, a beating 
or flogging. It seems to be the same word, with metaphony in 
the vowel, and the basic meaning ‘in the air.’ Here, as in Ma- 
jorcan enjoli (Aguil6), we still have forms without a -t. The 
great popularity of the term, and the rich development of mean- 
ings, in Catalan, are noteworthy. 

Marshall Elliott Studies, II, 51. 

When he does give dates, his information is not always reliable: 
for example, he places Dfaz de Gamez?’ Victorial, written in the 
middle of the 15th century, in the first decades of that century. 
For example, ventaja (Villena), facilitar, aspirar, entretener, comodo, 
asesinar (Valdés), velludo, tropa (Cascales). Some of them, how- 
ever, deserve further examination. 


REVIEWS 


Laurence W. Wylie: Saint-Marc Girardin—bourgeois. Syracuse, Syracuse 
University Press, 1947. xiv + 234 pp. 


Many people cling firmly to the quaint belief that, by some mys- 
terious cultural osmosis, romanticism immediately affected the en- 
tire population of France. All writers, apparently, who lived between 
1800 and 1850 must, by virtue of their dates, have been romanticists. 
It seems difficult to grasp that the French romanticists, at the height 
of the movement, numbered but a minuscule portion of the literate 
population of Paris. 

Professor Laurence Wylie’s book helps correct this widespread 
impression. Furthermore, it places romanticism in its true, his- 
torical perspective, as a radical literary movement that was never 
accepted by the people or by the real aristocrat of the 19th century: 
the bourgeois. 

Saint-Mare Girardin does not reveal any intimate details of the life 
of a great man; it is not a ‘big’ book in the sense that it dissects an 
‘important’ writer. By the author’s own candid admission, Saint- 
Marc Girardin does not deserve a pedestal even in a minor Hall 
of Fame. 

Why, then, bother with such unenlightened mediocrity? Perhaps 
because we have discovered that great men often stood on the shoul- 
ders of lesser confréres, using their ideas when it suited them. Or, 
perhaps, as in the present case, that only by gaining a sound knowl- 
edge of the literary pygmies can we adequately understand and esti- 
mate those to whom posterity has been more kind. Books like Saint- 
Marc are needed fora proper understanding of the 19th centuryas the 
golden age, not of the literary rebel, but of the conformist bourgeois. 
The era can be viewed as the Augustan Age of rugged capitalistic 
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individualism secure in the belief that a special Providence guarded 
the preserves of a class that is now considered to have been an 
underprivileged majority. 

For Saint-Marc’s life actually did parallel to a startling extent 
the vicissitudes of the chosen of the centre droit. Early in his career 
he lectured to the Société des bonnes lettres, won numerous prizes 
for orthodox answers to questions propounded by the Académie Fran- 
gaise. Like so many in France, he stood for the Charte, the Revolu- 
tion, and France. 

With the Revolution of 1830, Saint-Marc became the defender of 
the necessity of his way of life, along with Ballanche, Cousin, Guizot, 
and Nisard. He represented the expansion of modern France during 
the Industrial Revolution when he preached in the Journal des Débats 
the doctrine of ‘la bourgeoisie... la bourgeoisie, il n’y a que 14 qu’on 
se sauve.’ Regularly elected to the Chamber, he divided his time 
between journalism, politics, teaching, and administration. As the 
self-appointed apologist for the July Monarchy, he taught art asa 
means to le vrai, le beau, le ben. Consequently, it is understandable that 
he attacked such sophists of sin as George Sand, or that he firmly 
considered his opponents misled by some terrible moral error. In 
fact, it seems difficult to understand how Balzac or Stendhal can be 
understood without reference to such men as Saint-Marc. The dull 
truth, that no reaction has meaning when divorced from its cause, 
holds in the case of 19th century literary movements, all of which, 
led by the Gautiers, the Rimbauds, the Baudelaires, and the Mallar- 
més, reacted violently to the class symbolized by Saint-Marc. 

On the other hand, in all fairness it must not be thought that Saint- 
Marc represented only stubborn refusal to budge from privilege. 
True, he was ‘médiocre,’ but ‘avec éclat,’ the apostle of cautious 
progress. He, too, published in the Revue de Paris translations of 
medieval legends; he showed keen interest in foreign literatures, 
traveled extensively, and willingly fell in with the contemporary love 
for the study of history. Furthermore, he managed a faint touch of 
radicalism in his concern for pedagogical theory and for the proper 
placement of technical and professional education within the frame- 
work of the accepted curriculum. 

Like his century he evolved slowly, as hisclass expected. In 1844 
he marched over to join the Opposition, perhaps from pique at not 
being named Minister of Education, perhaps because he felt that the 
monarchy was stultifying France. When the Revolution of 1848 fright- 
ened him he welcomed Louis-Napoleon, but the coup d’état changed 
his mind. The authoritarianism of Napoleon III brought the ‘liberal’ 
in him to the fore. Using the standard technique adopted by French 
professors suffering from censorship, he attacked dictatorship with 
historical allusion, insinuations, and gibes. This continued until after 
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Sedan, when Saint-Marc was elected to the Assembly. In the face of 
rising democratic elements, he abandoned ‘liberalism’ for the more 
comfortable domain of the royalists. He died firmly convinced of the 
divine right of his own position. 

Such a career in defense of normality could not fail to leave its 
mark on the 19th century. Twice a week, when Saint-Marc lectured 
at the Sorbonne, 1000 to 2000 people crowded in to hear him. In 1843 
the Académie thought him sufficiently distinguished to be immortal- 
ized over the competition of Alfred de Vigny. His writings, which 
Professor Wylie has catalogued in some fifty closely packed pages, 
influenced three generations of French students, And it is not with- 
out significance that his Cours de littérature dramatique was republished 
as late as 1899. 

Professor Wylie is to be congratulated on his well-documented 
study. The subject was not easy to handle, since Saint-Marc’s life 
did not include any startling scandals or interesting loves to spice 
the recital of facts. In all probability the esoteric nature of the book 
will probably limit its circulation to the specialist. However, Saznt- 
Marc Girardin provides the scholar with a careful, much-needed study 
— much-needed, since books like this may some day furnish the ma- 
terial for a general synthesis of the 19th century. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Aldo Vallone: Bvzbliografia critica del romanzo e romanzieri dalla scapighatura 
all ‘ermetismo. (Parte Generale e lett. A.B.). Prima puntata. Galatina, 
1945-46. 166 pp. Seconda puntata (C-F). Galatina, 1946-47. 103 pp. 


In his Avvertenze the compiler informs us that the general section 
of his bibliography covers the period from the Scapigliatura to Er- 
metismo, but that the individual section covers the period only from 
the Scapigliatura to the Ronda, since it is his intention to take in the 
intervening territory in a separate study. The general part consists 
of three divisions of which the first deals with works devoting special 
chapters to the novel. Most of the items here are provided with 
thumb-nail evaluations on their usefulness. This can be regarded as 
a real service in that it will enable the busy scholar to begin his 
investigation at once through the selection of the most important 
materials at hand. We note in passing one curious title: V. Domenico, 
The modern italien (Philadelphia, 1930). It, of course, refers to none 
other than Domenico Vittorini’s The modern »talian novel, but in justice 
to Professor Vallone it should be stated that there appear to be rela- 
tively few bad errors of this sort. 
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The second section is designed to furnish reference and back- 
ground materials on the genre in question. For most of the books, 
not a fewof them volumes of miscellaneous critical essays, the brief 
but useful analysis is continued. Quite a number of extra items can 
be found in my Universal Author repertoire of italian essay literature, which, 
it is hoped, will be utilized by the compiler for future puntate. 

The third section comprises articles from Italian and foreign 
magazines and newspapers. These, too, are partially evaluated. In 
contrast to the alphabetical arrangement of the other two sections, a 
chronological arrangement is followed here. 

Next comes the second and largest part of the bibliography and 
the most important the ‘Bibliografia critica dei romanzieri.’ It is 
made up of two divisions, one alphabetical for the criticism on each 
author, representing the part drawn from books, and the other chron- 
ological, for the criticism on each of the same authors, representing 
the part drawn from magazines and newspapers. In this last group- 
ing the stress is laid upon items printed between 1938 and 1945, 
which in many cases are difficult to trace. For articles previous to 
1938 we are presumably expected to consult the Guide bibliografiche 
listed on pages 55-56 of the Prima puntata. Some supplementary in- 
formation may be obtained both from my Universal author repertoire... 
and Professors Prezzolini’s Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica 
della letteratura italiana dal 1932 al 1942. Vol. 1, A-L, New York, 1946. 
We fail to see why the non-book matter in this section is not analyzed 
except in a few instances; in other words, why the need for orienta- 
tion of the reader is recognized for the printed volumes but not for 
periodical literature. We likewise feel that the employment of an 
alphabetical-chronological system is defective because it inevitably 
splits the unity of treatment for each novelist into two artificial seg- 
ments, making for an unnecessary wastage of time in consultation. A 
single slphabetical listing would have been more serviceable. Never- 
theless, despite these deficiencies, the compilation remains valuable 
not only because:of the brief analyses already alluded to, but also 
because, when completed, it will offer us the most extensive biblio- 
graphical repertoire on the subject that has been put together until now. 


Northwestern University JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
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S. Heinimann: Wort- und Bedeutungsentlehnung durch die italvenische Tage - 
spresse im ersten Weltkrieg (1914-1919) {‘‘Romanica Helvetica’’ edita auxi- 
lio collegarum Helveticorum ab J. Jud et A. Steiger, vol. 25). Genéve, 
E. Droz, 1946. 176 pp. 


Questa accurata monografia di Siegfried Heinimann studia la fun- 
zione della stampa quotidiana italiana come intermediaria fra lingue 
diverse negli anni 1914-1919, cioé l’influsso degli idiomi stranieri 
sull’italiano quale appare dall’indagine dei forestierismi e dei clachi 
che ricorrono nei giornali dell’epoca. Lavori come questo servono 
a gettar luce in un campo in cui c’é ancora tanto da fare, ché @a 
tutti nota la posizione arretrata in cui si trova la lessicografia ita- 
liana rispetto per es. a quella francese. L’autore, pur limitando la 
propria indagine al periodo 1914-1919, non perde di vista anche i 
successivi anni del dopoguerra e della seconda conflagrazione mon- 
diale fino al 1943-1944, per i quali ultimi la sua informazione @ ov- 
viamente assai scarsa. Mi si permetteranno dunque alcune osserva- 
zioni, soprattutto relative al periodo per cui lo Heinimann manca di 
adeguata documentazione. 

P. 27: Tommy come nomignolo del soldato inglese @ pressoché 
sconosciuto nella seconda mondiale appunto perché ‘den Gefiihlen des 
kriegftirenden faschistischen Italiens dtirfte dieser freundschaftliche 
Ubernahme nicht angepasst sein,’ ma cid accade anche nella lingua 
parlata e persino nell’italiano parlato con inglesi; l’appellativo pit 
comune per i soldati anglo-americani @ John o Joe. 

P, 29: Teutonico, e anche prussiano, hanno larga diffusione nella 
stampa antitedesca della seconda guerra mondiale, mentre tedesco 
non ha di solito alcuna particolare sfumatura (si noti la distinzione 
nell’epigrafe dettata dal Croce per i trucidati di Caiazzo: ‘alcune 
famiglie campagnuole fucilate e mitragliate per ordine di un giovane 
ufficiale prussiano...creature non d’altro colpevoli che di avere in- 
conscie alla domanda dove si trovasse il nemico additato a lui senz’ 
altro lavia verso la quale si erano volti i tedeschi’; si noti pure, specie 
nella lingua parlata, l’uso di kamerad come appellativo per il soldato 
tedesco, senza speciali sfumature affettive. 

P. 34: Home Fleet & abbondantemente attesta nella stampa italiana 
durante il periodo delle sanzioni. —P. 35: Kommandantur @ trista- 
mente celebre anche nell’Italia del 1943-1945, sebbene le attestazioni 
scritte siano ovviamente assai scarse; cfr. pure A. Menarini, Lingue 
estere, XI (1946), 153. 

P. 36, n. 2: Sputafwoco in luogo di Spitfire non ha avuto successo, 
nonostante che ‘die Bezeichnung gewinnt dadurch an Expressivitit,’ 
perché le trasmissioni italiane di Radio Londra non hanno mai usato 
tale calco. —P. 40-41: Mancano ricogniiore ‘aeroplano da ricognizione’ 
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e bombardiere ‘aeroplano da bombardamente,’ che sono diffusissimi 
nella seconda guerra mondiale. —P. 42: Atterrare ® datato dallo 
Heinimann al 1915, ma si ricordi che atterraggio come termine aviato- 
rio @ gia in G. D’Annunzio, Forse che si, forse che no, Milano 1910, p. 509 
e 522. —P. 43, nota 5: Velivoloe aeroplano possono alternarsi nella 
stampa anche per la ragione da me indicata in Lingua nostra, VI, 84; 
lo stesso dicasi per la fortuna di bolscevico, sovietico, rosso ecce. di cui 
parla lo Heinimann a p. 101. 

P. 46, nota 3: Si cfr. pure il port. carro de assalto per tank, di cui 
del resto i portoghesi sostengono la sostituzione con tanque (v. p. es. 
Diario de noticias, 16. 1. 43, p. 1); quanto al carro bellico 0 carro di guerra 
citati a p. 47, si tratta di due delle tante trovate di cattivo gusto 
dello Jacono. —P. 85: Jmboscare e der. nel senso di ‘sottrarre al 
normale consumo’ @ molto meno frequente di accaparrare e der. nella 
seconda guerra mondiale. 

P. 89: Guerra mondiale @ diventata oggi, purtroppo, denominazione 
imprecisa, sicché si distingue premettendovi primao seconda, allo 
stesso modo che in ingl. si ha ora World War Te II. —P. 91: Manca 
tutta una serie di espressioni proprie della seconda conflagrazione 
mondiale, quali guerra dei nervi, delle onde, dell’etere ecc. 

P. 92: Fra le denominazioni delle ‘Mi&chtegruppierungen,’ cui @ 
dedicato il capitolo I, 6, manca il termine alleati (di cui per la verita 
é difficile provare l’eventuale origine straniera), che nella prima 
guerra mondiale ha un’accezione sua propria (nella seconda siépure 
riferito alle potenze in lotta contro 1l’Asse, ma talvolta @ comparso 
nella stampa con riferimento alle stesse nazioni dell’Asse). —P. 94: 
Medioeuropeo pud essere datato al 10. 7. 1919 (Junius, Lettere politiche, 
Bari 1920, p. 95, mentre nel testo, p. 108, si ha mediewropa e medieuropeo); 
per laburista e simm.v. Migliorini, Lingue estere, XI (1946), 120. —P. 
96: Sinn Fein, rectius Sinn Féin; giova avvertire che l’agg. e sost. 
nazi, citato in nota, ha tinta spregiativa al pari dell’oggi diffuso 
nazifascista. —P. 99: Si pud precisare che il plur. bolscevicc € sempre 
accentato sull’antipenultima sillaba. — P.102: Per Bolscévia (e Sovietia, 
Soviezia, p. 106) cfr. Sovdépija, denominazione spregiativa per ‘Russia 
bolscevica’ particolarmente diffusa tra gli emigranti (da sovdep ‘soviet 
dei deputati degli operai e dei contadini, o dei soldati’?). —P. 110: 
Tovarisc (rectius tovarisé, pron. tovarisé ma in ital. generalmente tovaris) 
vive ora con tinta spregiativa o ironica, detto per es. di comunisti 
ital. —P.113: Manca leghista, Panzini, p.370. —P.121: Sabato fascista 
ha una precisa definizione in un testo legislativo (r. d. 1. 20. 6. 1935 
n. 1010) ed una glossa autentica (‘c’® un solo sabato, il sabato fa- 
scista,’ A. Starace, 3. 3. 1937) che ne spiega la diffusione forzata, 
cfr. russo subbotnik ‘sabato comunista’ (B. A. Grifcov, Russko-ital’. slov., 
Mosca 1934, s. v.; c’@ da domandarsi, incidentalmente, quante deno- 
minazioni del periodo pascista risalgono alla Russia bolscevica). 
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P. 123: Reich ha ora il valore di ‘Germania naziata.’ —P. 124: 
Autarchico, surrogato ed altri similixtermini che evocavano inevitabil- 
mente l’idea di qualita inferiore sono stati eliminati dalla stampa 
negli ultimi tempi dell’autarchia (cfr. F. Flora, Stampe dell’éra fasc., 
Milano 1945, p. 41). —P.125: Per cartaceo cfr. ludi cartacei, Panzini, 
p. 386. —P.126: A Weltverbrecher e delinquente mondiale si aggiunga l’oggi 
diffusissimo criminale di guerra (war criminal, voenny) prestupnik, Kriegsver - 
brecher) che risale almeno all’ottobre 1944 (Conferenza di Mosca, 
dichiarazione riguardante I’Italia, n. 7). 


Firenze EMILIO PERUZZI 


Edward B. Ham: Renart le bestourné, (The University of Michigan Con- 
tributions in Modern Philology, number 9) Ann Arbor, Mich., Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1947. 52 pp. 


This new edition of Rutebeuf’s Renart le bestourné, is interesting 
and important but not definitive. Professor Ham presents his work 
both as an edition and as a discussion. Of the several sections into 
which the work is divided, one seems quite unnecessary in view of 
the public for which the book is intended: there is little need for a 
translation into English. The text given follows that of the Jubinal 
edition of 1874, with critical comparison with ms. C and the variants 
from the other two extant mss. A and B. We must thank the editor 
for including the text, for without it intelligent following of the de- 
velopment of the detailed discussion would be impossible. A brief 
résumé of previous studies on Rutebeuf leads to the enumeration of 
seven problems which must be considered for a complete under- 
standing of the poem. Professor Ham feels that the solutions of the 
first six of these problems depend upon the solution of the seventh, 
which deals with the question of the overtness of Rutebeuf’s attacks 
on the Mendicant Orders. On the contrary, it would seem that none 
of the others could be solved satisfactorily without the answer to the 
first: ‘Does the name Rutebeuf represent one or several authors?’ 
(p. 17), and it is precisely with reference to this question that we have 
said that this edition is not definitive. This is, however, relatively 
minor as far as the author’s immediate purposes are concerned. 
While most of the arguments presented in support of contentions are 
apparently cogent, the reader would none the less feel surer of his 
position if he knew that one or more than one poet was involved. (It 
is obvious that Professor Ham holds for the latter.) The interpre- 
tation of the poem as a political satire against the advisers of Louis 
IX is based on a new series of identifications: Noble — Louis IX; 
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Renart — Charles of Anjou; Grimaut — the future Charles II of Naples 
and son of Charles of Anjou; etc. This gives a well-knit and con- 
vincing interpretation of the poem as a whole. 

Important and interesting as this new view of Renart le bestourné is, 
the question of single vs multiple authorship of the ‘Rutebeuf poems’ 
dominates the conclusion, but it remains unanswered. We shall 
eagerly await Professor Ham’s future studies on the question, and 
shall then, perhaps, be able to fit the poems of various types (cru- 
sade, autobiographical, etc.) into their proper relationships. Let 
it be said, in conclusion, that the editor-author himself recognizes 
that he is leaving us a bit ‘in mid-air’ when he says: 


Obviously, these opinions must be defended in detail before 
a new and definitive Rutebeuf edition is complete, but ina 
paper on Renart le bestourné, it is necessary and sufficient 
to indicate them ina preliminary commitment which may 
require revision later on. (p. 49) 


Syracuse University WINTHROP H. RICE 


Robert Campbell: Jean-Paul Sartre ou une littérature philosophique. Paris, 
Editions Pierre Ardent, 1945. 278 pp. 


During Princeton University’s recent bicentennial conferences 
French existentialism was dismissed as ‘the nadir of the humanistic 
tradition.’ At approximately the same time a critic in the French 
Review! called Jean-Paul Sartre’s La Putain Respectueuse a decisive 
step forward in constructive humanism. Such a diversity in points 
of view should astonish no one. Even a Trappist monk, isolated as 
he is from the modern world, must be aware of the much discussed 
philosophical and literary movement which received its hallmark 
from a Danish philosopher a good century ago. 

For more than two years American journalists and critics have 
been exploiting this rich vein for some of their more piquant, scathing 
and, at times, bewildered comments, which have been consumed by 
an eager reading public as nonplussed as it has been vast. Further - 
more, as would be expected, America’s intellectual ‘little reviews’ 
have been, and still are, probing existentialism much as a surgeon 
might some malignant growth in the viscera of 2 moribund patient. 
Thus Mainstream, hewing close to the Party line, follows the clear 
and simple directive which diagnoses existentialism as one of the 
more invidious symptoms of a dying bourgeoisie. In all fairness it 
should be said that of the avant garde periodicals, Mainstream’s bitterest 
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foe, the Partisan Review to date has been the most successful in its 
frequent conscientious and unbiased attempts to examine existential- 
ism in general, and its French derivative in particular. 

The current stir with its various ramifications on this side of the 
Atlantic is, to be sure, but a pale reflection of what had been going 
on in French newspapers, fashion magazines, political and literary 
reviews even before the liberation of Paris, and which was picked up 
by British intellectuals shortly thereafter. 

Now despite its most fanatic advocates and its most churlish de- 
tractors, French, or more properly, Sartrian existentialism is a 
serious and important philosophico-literary movement. Were Sartre 
himself as familiar with English eighteenth-century fiction as he is 
with twentieth-century American novels, he might, with some justice, 
defend himself by quoting from one of Henry Fielding’s barbed di- 
gressions: 


This work may, indeed, be considered as a great creation 
of our own; and for a little reptile of a critic to presume to 
find fault with any of its parts, without knowing the manner 
in which the whole is connected, and before he comes to a 
final catastrophe, is a most presumptuous absurdity. ? 


Nevertheless it may be assumed that all pertinent discussion of 
existentialism and its various manifestations will help to throw light 
on a singularly complex movement which is, doubtless, an outgrowth 
of the modern age rather than an artificially created intellectual 
phenomenon. It may be further assumed there will continue to be, 
for a long time to come, considerable fumbling with the manifold 
aspects and phases of existential philosophy and literature, just as 
there still is in the case of romanticism, that fundamental movement 
which encompasses it. 

It is, then, highly questionable that out of the chaos of conflicting 
opinions regarding Sartrian existentialism, a book will soon emerge 
which will, in large measure, resolve the existing confusion. The 
time has not yet come for a definitive study of Sartre’s contribution 
to literature or a satisfactory explanation of his philosophy. Mean- 
while, M. Robert Campbell’ offers a book which, despite its short- 
comings, is perhaps the most ambitious attempt to explain Sartre’s 
literary creations on philosophical grounds which has thus far ap- 
peared. 

In composing his study, M. Campbell has drawn heavily from La 
Nausée (1938), the short stories of Le Mur (1939), L’Imaginaire (1940), 
L’Ktre et le Néant (1943), Les Mouches (1943), Huis Clos (1944), the page 
proof of Le Sursis, and a few early literary and philosophical essays. 
But there is no reason to believe that, had he waited beyond August 
1945 in order to consult Sartre’s subsequent publications, M. Camp- 
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bell would have altered the aggressively favorable tone of his Intro- 
duction, or the general plan and occasionally rash conclusions of his 
book. 

Convinced that critics have failed to understand Sartre’s drama 
and fiction because they have neglected to seek sufficient enlighten- 
ment in his correlative treatises of ‘philosophie pure,’ the author of 
Jean-Paul Sartre ou une littérature philosophique hopes to succeed where 
others have not. In his attempt to do so, he often paraphrases the 
original with the result that, without Sartre’s text before him, it is 
difficult for the reader to determine whether the ideas expressed 
are those of Sartre or M. Campbell’s interpretation of Sartre. All 
too frequently the author simply restates what has already been said 
with more depth and accuracy bySartre. At other times M. Campbell 
adroitly lifts a passage from its context to prove a specific point. 
Again, a reader would have to put this passage back into its original 
surroundings to make certain M. Campbell had interpreted it cor- 
rectly. In many cases I think he has. 

Chapter I assumes, but does not conclude, the difficult and es- 
sential task of defining existential terminology repeatedly utilized by 
Sartre and hisdisciples. The by-now familiar distinctionis made, for 
instance, between the two modes of existence which have been appro- 
priated (and perhaps distorted) by the Frenchman from Heidegger’s 
metaphysical conception of the world. ‘Beingness,’ or in Sartre’s 
vocabulary étre-en-soi, represents the first mode of existence, and 
may be applied to objects which are absolute, static, full, solid such 
as a stone, a tree, a mountain or, if you like, the yesterday of an 
individual, or a man’s life that has drawn to a close. ‘Conscious 
Being’ (étre-pour-sov) on the other hand, represents conscious man in 
a constant state of change, never today what he was yesterday or will 
be tomorrow. The most natural symbol of our mobile consciousness, 
M. Campbell notes, is a liquid state which might be illustrated by the 
river, the waterfall or the sea. 

We find, then, two extreme states of Being, one of which is solid, 
stable, immobile; the other liquid, everchanging, free. Man, the 
critic affirms, closely following Sartre’s thought, generally lives in 
an intermediary viscous, cohering state not unlike that of a wasp in 
a pot of honey. In fact, ‘M. Sartre est le peintre de la viscosité 
humaine.’ All of this is relatively clear to the uninitiated when it is 
compared with Sartre’s own existential jargon in L’Htre et le Néant: 


Le visqueux présente une hystérésis constante dans le 
phénoméme de transmutation de soi: il est comme un refus 
de individu qui ne veut pas s’anéantir dans le tout, car le 
mou n’est pas autre chose qu’un anéantissement qui s’arréte 
& mi-chemin; le mou est ce qui nous renvoie le mieux l’image 
de notre propre puissance destructrice et de ses limites. 
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In this first chapter and elsewhere M. Campbell devotes numer- 
ous paragraphs to the role of ‘angoisse’ in Sartre’s work. The senti- 
ment of anguish had beena fundamental preoccupation of Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger, and of Pascal before them, and for the purposes of 
the present review we are tempted to sum up M. Campbell’s devious 
discussion with the statement of a present-day American theologian: 
‘Angst is the situation of the isolated individual facing the abyss of 
nothingness and the threat of annihilation all around him.’* 

The seven remaining chapters of Jean-Paul Sartre have such arbi- 
trary titles as ‘Etre et Temps,’ ‘Tentatives et Echecs,’ ‘La Vie 
Imaginaire,’ ‘La Mauvaise Foi,’ and ‘Liberté et Valeur.’ Here, under 
appropriate subtitles, are examined recurrent themes which are 
more or less familiar to readers of French existentialism: con- 
tingency and absurdity, being and essence, sexual desire, indifference 
and ‘engagement,’ to name but a few. 

In the preface to the book the reader is warned that he will not 
find in the essay a discussion of Sartre’s metaphysical conceptions, 
a task which has been left to professional philosophers ‘qui ont déja 
discuté et critiqué L’Htre et le Néant.’ Still the author does admit that 
many pages of his study are ‘purement philosophiques.’ However 
that may be, the categories in which M. Campbell examines the 
subtleties of Sartre’s thought have only the appearance of true philo- 
sophic analysis and as such are too vague, too ill-defined, too in- 
adequate for the specialist in philosophy. Conversely, it is quite 
probable that the book as a whole is too confused for the layman who 
may well have tocontent himself with purple passages of commentary 
inspired by Les Mouches and, in particular, Huis Clos. 

There area number of fundamental experiences in existentialism, 
and Sartre found in this philosophy an interpretation of certain ex- 
periences he had undergone independently. Since he yields to the 
psychological consequences of his phenomenological method he would 
have been rejected by Husserl, who was of the conviction that content 
of conscience is neither to be investigated as a psychological process, 
nor is it to be traced back to its psychological origins, but rather, 
it is to be treated as thought. M. Campbell does not touch upon this 
development, nor does he show in what way Sartre’s psychological 
analysis proceeds from Kierkegaard’s or Heidegger’s categories. 
We do know, for instance, that shortly after the war’s end Heidegger 
repudiated his French disciple’s deviation from existenzphilosophie. 

What Mlle Simone de Beauvoir, M. Campbell and others are prone 
to call the new ‘philosophical novel’ in reality represents a continu- 
ation of the psychological novel, thus becoming anintegral part of the 
French tradition, even though certain concepts which have motivated 
La Nausée, L’Age de Raison. and Le Sursis have come from elsewhere. 
French youth, upon reading Sartre, recognize in his work the ambi- 
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ance of a Proust or a Malraux. Then too, other writers widely read 
in France today — Dostoevsky and Kafka, especially — depict the same 
disturbing and obtrusive atmosphere that is to be found in French 
existential literature with its stress onthe awareness of psychologi- 
cal as well as philosophical Being-in-the-world. 

The problem confronting the critic is how, in his creative writing, 
can Sartre’s psychological analysis on existential grounds be related 
to the philosophical analysis of the existentzphilosophie. Does the psy- 
chological approach, so readily apparent in his novels and short 
stories, modify or contradict the philosophical analysis which M. 
Campbell presumes to be their very essence? This is the funda- 
mental problem facing the interpreter of ‘la littérature philosophique’ 
of Jean-Paul Sartre, and in this reviewer’s opinion it has been com- 
pletely ignored in the present essay. 


Columbia University OTIS FELLOWS 
1. May 1947, p. 490. 
2. Tom Jones, X, 1. 
3. M. Campbell, a Frenchman in his mid-thirties and a professor 


of mathematics in a Paris lycée, is at present writing a book on 
Kafka to be published by Les Editions Pierre Ardent. 

4. Paul Tillich, ‘The Conception of Man in Existential Philosophy,’ 
Journal of Religion, 19 (1939), p. 211. 


Mahieu le Vilain, Les Méthéores d’ Aristote. Edited by Rolf Edgren, Uppsala, 
Almquist and Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1945. cxvi + 217 pp. 


This is an extremely carefully prepared first edition of an im- 
portant item of 13th century French scientific literature. The only 
extant manuscript, Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique MS 2903, has 
been completely reproduced and edited in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Société des anciens textes frangais. The editor’s 
notes and introductory discussion concerning the translator and other 
pertinent facts are illuminating though possibly excessive in length. 
Every American scholar in the field, limited as theyare by the pres- 
ent excessive cost of publication of scholarly works, will be filled 
with envy at the appreciable amount of speculation in which the edi- 
tor has allowed himself to indulge. 

This reviewer has sampled several chapters of the edition, com- 
paring them with a microfilm of the original manuscript and has 
found no errors nor any interpretations of abbreviations with which 
he would quarrel. The text as presented may be accepted as an en- 
tirely satisfactory transcription. 
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In his Introduction, Dr. Edgren indulges in some speculative 
theory on the history of the singleextant manuscript and the possi- 
bility of the existence of other manuscripts of Les Méihéores. Much 
must probably remain unknown about this matter. The Catalogue des 
manuscripts de la Bibliotheque Royale des ducs de Bourgogne assigned this 
manuscvipt to the first third of the 14th century. Dr. Edgren prefers 
to say simply the 14th century. The physical analysis of the manu- 
script is accurate, but we note the absence of any paleographic study. 
Such a study might contain the means of more accurately fixing the 
date, which a cursory examination seems to indicate fairly conclu- 
sively is of the age of Charles V. There is further speculation on 
whether the copyist worked from ear or from sight. This seems a 
rather unproductive debate, without a definite conclusion, especially 
since the editor bases his discussion exclusively on the pronunciation 
of two terms — du temps and durans. 

One of the most interesting questions raised by Dr. Edgren is the 
date of this translation. The first line of the dedication begins: ‘A 
‘fort jehan conte d’eu fils du roi de jherusalé...’ Dr. Edgren estab- 
lished the following line of succession in the Brienne family who held 
the comté of Eu. Members of the family included Jean de Brienne, 
king of Jerusalem (died 1237); Alphonse de Brienne, count of Eu (died 
1270); Jean de Brienne, count of Eu (died 1294); and Jean de Brienne, 
count of Eu (died 1302). Léopold Delisle establishes a plausible case 
for dating the original translation prior to the death of Alphonse de 
Brienne in 1270 by changing the dedication to read: ‘A fort conte 
d’Eu, fils du roi Jean de Jherusalem...’ Ch.-V. Langlois agrees. 
By a broad interpretation of the word fils, Barthélemy Hauréau dates 
the original prior to the death of Jean de Brienne in 1294. By this 
same interpretation, Edgren adds the possibility that the translation 
was dedicated to the third Jean de Brienne. Nevertheless, in oppo- 
sition to a preponderance of scholarly opinion, Dr. Edgren accepts 
the opinion of Delisle and dates the translation between 1260 and 
1270. Since the initial words ‘A fort’ may have been a copyist’s er- 
ror for ‘A Aufort,’ the two capitals having become confused in the 
decorative initial capital, and since ‘Aufort’ is a known corruption 
for ‘Alphonse,’ it seems plausible that the translation was made prior 
to 1270 and dedicated to Alphonse de Brienne. The date 1260 as the 
terminus a quo for the translation seems plausible also, since most 
scholars agree that Mahieu worked from a Latin version translated 
from the Greek by Guillaume de Moerbeeke in 1260. 

The translator of the manuscript was Mahieu le Vilain of Neuf- 
chatel de Drincourt. Though Mahieu is a common name in the 13th 
century and the Vilain family is not unknown, the translator himself 
is yet to be clearly identified. History records the name at least 
twice Lut we do not know which, if either, was the translator. His 
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village, in the diocese of Amiens, is five leagues from Eu. Dr. Ed- 
gren suggests the attribution of more importance to the man than he 
can be proven to deserve. Taddeo d’Aldoretto is credited by both 
Professor A. D. Menut in his edition of Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre de 
ethiques d’Aristote,| and by Dr. Edgren as the first vulgariser of Aris- 
totle, but he actually translated an Arabic condensation of the Morale a 
Nicomaque. However Dr. Edgren questions Professor Menut’s state- 
ment to the effect that Oresme’s translation of Le Livre de ethiques is 
the first complete translation of an authentic Aristotelian work into 
a modern language. It is true that Mahieu le Vilain was earlier than 
Oresme, even possibly contemporary with Taddeo. But it remains to 
be proven that Mahieu le Vilain translated Les Methéores in its entirety 
and, until such proof is discovered, Oresme retains the distinction 
assigned to him by Professor Menut. 

The manuscript here published is the only known copy of this 
translation, although it is a major fraction of the original treatise. 
Léopold Delisle, who discovered that Charles V possessed two copies 
of the translation, has traced the whole history of this particular 
copy. Dr. Edgren says the following about the other copy from 
Charles’ library: 


L’une de ces copies est portée sur le procés-verbal de la 
prisée qui fut faite en 1424, et Delisle suppose qu’elle s’est 
trouvée parmi les livres qui furent alors acquis par le duc 
de Bedford. Delisle constate qu’on n’en connait pas le sort. 
On a supposé, non sans vraisemblance, que le duc fit trans- 
porter en Angleterre la totalité de ses mss.’ 


There is some evidence that this lost copy was of a different length 
than the extant version, possibly a complete translation. 

The translator tells us nothing about himself. The kingdom of 
France, including Normandy, he accepted as the pre-eminent king- 
dom of which Saint-Louis was the great monarch. He seems to have 
avoided any quarrels with Christian doctrine. While his translation 
isnot perfect it is good, serious and not over-Latinized. He interpo- 
lates commentaries rather frequently from an unknown source and 
fails to identify the Latin version from which he worked. It is almost 
certain from his frequent references to ‘Alixandre’ that he had avail- 
able, in addition to the above-mentioned Latin translation, a copy of 
the commentary by Alexandre d’Aprodisias, the celebrated Aristote- 
lian commentator of the 2nd or 3rd century. Guillaume de Moerbeeke 
had also completed a Latin version of this commentary in 1260. Dr. 
Edgren points out, by means of collateral passages, that Mahieu 
followed the commentary of Alexandre closely but not slavishly 
From the existence of some definite differences and of the mention 
of some texts and authors onwhich Alexandre does not comment, Dr. 
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Edgren concludes that Mahieu had seenor heard other commentaries 
on this work and speculates that these were possibly encountered at 
the University of Paris where Aristotle’s scientific works were then 
known and held in highest esteem. 

Dr. Edgren includes in his Introduction a long and able discussion 
of the language of the manuscript. This is very completely and care- 
fully worked out and is liberally illustrated with examples. There is 
a discussion of the dialect which arrives at the anticipated conclusion 
of the influence of both Normandy and Picardy. The location of Neuf- 
chatel agrees with this conclusion. 

Dr. Edgren’s edition concludes with extensive notes, a careful 
glossary, a table of proper names, a table of works cited in the text 
and a bibliography. We have noted one item which Dr. Edgren over- 
looked; otherwise the bibliography appears complete. An alphabetical 
listing of texts by authors rather than titles would be more helpful. 

Dr. Edgren deserves highest praise for giving us a model edition 
of a very interesting, and what is probably the earliest, translation 
of an Aristotelian scientific treatise into a modern language. 


Syracuse University JOHN E. PARKER, JR. 


1. Albert Douglas Menut: Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre de ethiques 
d’Aristote, New York, 1940, p. 4. Dr. Edgren appears to.be un- 
acquainted with Le Livre du ciel et du monde edited by Dr. A. D. Menut 
and Dr. A. J. Denomy and published by the Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies in Toronto, 1943. The Introduction of this edi- 
tion contains a careful study of the translations of Aristotle 
made prior to 1370. 

2. Introduction, p. 1. 


Dizionario letterario Bompian? delle opere e dei personaggi di tutti 1 tempi e di 
tutte le letterature. Volume primo: movimenti spirituali. Opere: A-B. Milano, 
Valentino Bompiani Editore, 1947. 


The publication of the first volume of this ambitious work, which 
has been in preparation for a decade and in which some five hundred 
scholars have collaborated, marks a date in the reference manual 
for those whose literary interests embrace many ages and cultures. 

The complete dictionary will consist of six volumes, each of about 
one thousand pages. It proposes to give, in alphabetical arrangement 
by titles, concise essays on the most important works in world liter- 
ature, philosophy, science, and even the fine arts. Chronologically, 
it will span the centuries between the oldest known ritualistic texts 
of the Orient and contemporary literary works. The sixth volume 
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will be devoted toa repertory of characters from literature who have 
been great enough to survive as important examples of some aspect 
of human nature. Finally, synoptic tables will present a panoramic 
view of civilizations and cultures. 

The first volume, devoted to essays on fifty-six schools or cur- 
rents of thought which have characterized certain epochs in world 
history and to titles of works beginning with the first two letters of 
the alphabet, is outwardly striking for its abundance of excellent 
illustrations. Indeed, it is debatable whether the iconographic portion 
is not of more importance than the text in certain of the essays on 
the ‘movimenti spirituali,’ which are far too complicated for the few 
pages allotted to them. Mysticism and Humanism would seem to be- 
long to this category; the articles on movements in our own century, 
on Dadaism, Surrealism, and Existentialism, are more successful. 

The principal purpose of the dictionary, the presentation of works 
by titles, is begun in the first volume and gives an indication of what 
the others will be. The wide variety of subjects treated may be sug- 
gested by such a heading as ‘Appassionata’ where an analysis of 
Beethoven’s sonata is given; this article is preceded by ‘Apparenza 
e Realta,’ an explanation of Francis Herbert Bradley’s chief philo- 
sophical work, and followed by a paragraph on Luigi Capuana’s vol- 
ume of short stories, Le Appassionate. The ensuing item chances to 
be devoted to the Magyar national anthem, by virtue of the Italian 
translation ‘Appello.’ 

A reading of several articles provides information on treatment 
of subject matter. Novels, plays, and short stories, beyond date of 
publication, are accorded little more than a synopsis of plot; volumes 
of poetry are given a more critical analysis; philosophical or scien- 
tific works are commonly situated in the current beliefs of their 
time. Bibliographical information is limited to Italian translations 
of foreign books. 

World literature, ancient and modern, has been entrusted to twen- 
ty-three section chairmen. Italianworksare granted much space but 
other literatures are by no means briefly treated. To judge by the 
first volume, many authors will bycompletely represented. Verlaine 
is already present in the articles ‘Allora e ora,’ ‘Amore’ and ‘La 
Buona Canzone,’ while a paragraph on Debussy’s ‘Ariette dimenti- 
cate’ necessarily brings in certain poems of Romances sans paroles. Of 
Honoré de Balzac, one already finds articles on ‘Alberto Sabarus’ and 
‘Beatrice,’ as well as on the shorter and less important ‘L’Albergo 
rosso’ and ‘Il Ballo de Sceaux.’ 

Of interest to the general reader is the recurrence of some myth 
or legend in art and literature. For example, under the heading 
‘Amore e Psiche’ are works by Apuleius, Boccaccio, La Fontaine, Cal- 
der6n, William Morris, Pascoli, Walter Pater, and Thomas Shadwell. 
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The same story in art and music brings in a quantity of other names 
and an extended analysis of César ‘Franck’s symphonic poem. 

The dictionary, though reaching back in the mystical subtleties 
of the ‘Bhagavadgita,’ does not neglect modern times. One may read 
of ‘L’Amante di Lady Chatterly,’ and not only Grimm but Walt Disney 
is mentioned under ‘Biancaneve.’ The Dizionario promises to be a 
necessary work for the library reference room. 


‘ 


Yale Unwersity KENNETH CORNELL 


Floriant et Florete. Edited by Harry F. Williams, (University of Michi- 
gan Publications, Language and Literature, XXIII), Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1947. xv + 316 pp. 


Francisque Michel’s limited edition (100 copies) of Floriant et Florete 
for the Roxburghe Club, 1873, was for bibliophiles and antiquarians 
of an era when the editor thought it appropriate to remind them that 
it was written ‘to amuse the ladies,’ though details of the orchard 
tryst ‘evince the coarseness of a rude age.’ Michel’s text, aside 
from being rare, wants some revision; he inadvertently omitted lines 
3919-22; and he evidently did not notice the last four lines, on a torn 
final folio (pp. 5f). Then, of course, the literature that has touched 
on Floriant et Florete in the intervening years was to be gathered up. 
This new edition supersedes the older, besides being of much more 
convenient format. The editor, the publisher, and, not least, the 
Cayuga Press, are to be congratulated on the result. 

The manuscript (unique, but there are two 15th century copies of 
a prose adaptation, p.6,n.3) was eventually presented to the New York 
Public Library in 1941 by Mrs. Morris Hawkes. Seven pages are 
shown in excellent plates; they would have been even more effective 
had they been reproduced full size, filling the page without margins. 
In describing the ms., the editor confuses the reader by interchang- 
ing the terms folio=sheet=page, and signature=gathering. The last two 
are Synonymous, but signature applies rather to printed books, gathering 
to manuscripts. A page is one side of a folio, which, in turn, is nor- 
mally one-half of a folded sheet. The ms. contains 70 folios (not 69, 
p.6; cf. plate VII, facing p.244), so that the last gathering requires 
but three sheets, making six folios, including the torn fol. 70 which 
bears only the four final lines with the explicit (recto). 

Two introductory chapters (pp.12-25) on phonology and prosody 
were exceedingly difficult to organize because 13th century literary 
French was rather easy-going in matters of regionalisms, whether 
phonetic or orthographic, as Gertrud Wacker found (see editor’s bibl.). 
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For a simple illustration, rhymes (and spellings) like chevauchierent: 
entrerent 1647-48, jonches:asses 6122-23, need not have anything to do 
with a ‘monophthongization’ or ‘reduction’ of ie after a palatal to e 
(p.18); all they prove with certainty is that the author heard the two 
e’s as proper equivalents, whatever sound preceded. — The editor 
enumerates the inaccurate rhymes in Floriant et Florete at this point; 
there are three assonanced couplets; note, however, that nus: communs 
6094-95 is probably a rhyme, the scribe having omitted the tilde, as 
he often does: nuns (not nuls). 

Another perennial worry of editors is the short (here seven-syl- 
lable) line. Frankly, most of these lines are quite unobjectionable as 
they stand, without recourse to hiatus: Bien me torne a grant vilte 4866; 
Quar se pense en son courage 5205; Qu’il tenoient empoigniees 5320 (not que il); 
orto emendation: Ot .XX.  chevaliers conquis 7862 (to prefix si spoils 
it); nothing is to be added to Si sunt au souper asis 243, which matches 
perfectly the guests’ next move Si sont sus en estant leve 246; it would be 
a pity todisturb the couplet Faite de treces de puceles/Dames ou de damoiseles 
1991-92; an extra (ninth) syllable in Et maintes autres pierres eslites 5144 
gives no trouble. 

The editor makes a point of the author’s run-on lines (p.24), as 
Mes la Mere Dieu regardee/L’a 5395 which is certainly an example of 
enjambement; but Bien vit que il ert embrasez/D’amors a son contenement 176 - 
177 is not in the same case, and in many of the other citations one 
can feel enough emphasis, or turn of intonation, or the completion of 
a sense group (often miscalled ‘breath group’) to justify the verses. 

The rest of the Introduction is literary (VI. Structure and Style). 
The editor is under no illusion that Floriant et Floreteis more thana 
minor item in Arthurian romance, interesting chiefly for its Sicilian 
setting —though there is no evidence that the unknown ‘rhymer,’ as 
Francisque Michel dubs him, had ever been so far from home. The 
8278 lines weave in most of the medieval romantic commonplaces, 
which the editor carefully notes, as well as some extensive word- 
for-word correspondences: a useful chapter. 

In his ‘Constitution of the Text’ (pp.8-11), the editor should have 
simplified his task by consistently either setting all his corrections 
and emendations directly in the printed text, giving the ms. readings 
in notes; or, better, reproducing the ms. unretouched, giving his 
proposed changes in notes (in either case, such notes would be more 
convenient at the bottom of the page to which each applies). It is not 
clear why he has selected only 29 (less than half) of his proposed 
corrections for incorporation in his text. Without undertaking a line- 
for-line scrutiny, one might as well add (or reject): il 7 ot read 11 ot 
131: enterrez read entrerez 790; Pour veoir le tans si fet bel read s’l fet bel 
933; autel soe ed. read coe, but read also autretel (cf. the preceding line; 
scribe omitted sign for -re-) 1450; se regarde read le regarde 3301; que 
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read qui: 3306; tante fois read tantes fois 3580; a period would make 
better sense 4027; omit comma 5272 and retain ms. reading ses armes 
5273; estrovoit read estovroit, with F. Michel, 7226; retain ms. reading 
7283, que is conjunction; resous (ed. : recous) read rescous 7548; levent 
read lavent, with F. Michel, 7615; it is not obvious why the frequent 
scribal confusion of ce and se, should be retained in the text. — One 
kind of emendation is no longer favored: Si les ocit si les dechace/Si les ocit 
si les confont 3178-79, where the editor prints ‘ferit’ for the first ocit; 
we are not justified in reconstructing the author’s thought: he might 
have intended the repetition as a rhetorical device. 

A rimarium fills nearly fifty pages, double columns (256-304). It 
could have been made much more compact, and therefore easier to 
use, by running identical pairs (dirai: mentirat) once only, with the line 
references in a solid paragraph, by combining -azm, -ains, -aint, and 
the like, under a single rubric, by letting a single -ment stand for all 
adverbs so derived, etc. It isconfusing tofind Noel-:hostel and tel, mortel, 
el, quel, pomel, neel listed under al (cheval: vassal) with which they could 
not rhyme, and to find no reference to them under -el. If the implica- 
tionis that -el < -ale was phonetically distinct from -el < -ellu (bel:chastel) 
in the rhymer’s speech, they deserve two separate listings, and the 
discussion mentioning mortiex, tie(u)x, quieus (p.12) should be expanded. 
The rhyme en< homo : sen< sensu 3-4 is well worth a note. 

The Glossary contains entries selected to supplement Godefroy 
(who, however, used this document) as explained (p.305). A complete 
vocabulary is always to be preferred because its usefullness is quite. 
unpredictable: riens 79, 110, 2885; re- in composition, e.g. 4176; 
aphetic vesques 414; a citation each of poeste (:teste) 1979 and oneste, n. 
(-areste, 3 sing.) 2453; doctrinee ‘@levée’ 2886; verssent ‘renversent’ 3229; 
en .I. tenant 3609; presant ‘cadeau’ 6289; espaignois (:hernois) 6291, might 
be interesting for a variety of reasons. Here would have been the 
place, for instance, to gloss espoir, p.250 n. to 3466, cf. 2218, 6852: 
the editor’s ‘perhaps’ does not quite render the sense; exactly Chau- 
cer’s ‘i hope’ introducing the speaker’s estimate of a present situa- 
tion as yet unconfirmed. 

Gallicisms are contagious: ‘Only at dawn do Florete and Blan- 
chandine leave their companions’ for ‘Not until dawn... ;’ ‘faults of 
orthography’ for mere ‘misspellings’. One could not cut off a ‘wrist’ 
(p.31): the poing of 5429, 5431 would be ‘hand’ in English. On p.2 ‘the 
‘‘Sprachliche Moment’’’ wants proofreading. A couple of typographi- 
cal errors: Cil should be l.c. in 1605; noi read moi 2144; initial E has 
got into italics in 3978, 3981, 5211; laissez read laisser p.251n. to 4200 
—the total is quite insignificant. It is a pleasure to note the care 
with which the work has been done. 


Temple University HENRY DEXTER LEARNED 
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Philippe Soupault: Hugéne Labiche, sa vie, son oeuvre. Paris, Sagittaire, 
n.d. [1945]. 185 pp. 


Last year there was an item ina French publisher’s announce- 
ment that caused considerable surprise. It appeared that Philippe 
Soupault, the ex-surrealist, the author of books on Blake, Baudelaire, 
Lautréamont, and Apollinaire, had written a book on Labiche. One 
could not help wondering what could have brought M. Soupault to di- 
rect his attention to a literary figure apparently so different from 
those he had studied. Lacking any plausible answer to this question, 
one wondered whether M. Soupault’s year of American academic life 
had had a serious effect on him, whether he might not turn up at an 
MLA meeting to read a paper on ‘Labiche’s Use of Expletives,’ 
whether his next book might not be devoted to Jules Janin. 

The first few pages of this book satisfied my curiosity. I think I 
know why M. Soupault is interested in Labiche. To this point I shall 
return later. My curiosity concerning Labiche, however, remains 
unsatisfied. After reading the book I feel that I know little more of 
Eugéne Labiche than I did before. 

One reason for my disappointment in the book is that its title 
made me expect more than I found init. Eugéne Labiche, sa vie, son oewvre! 
When one sees a title of this sort one somehow feels led to expect a 
full-dress performance. Actually Labiche’s life is disposed of in 
about thirty pages in which we learn nothing more than we could by 
reading Augier’s preface to Labiche’s Thédtre complet, and the article 
on Labiche in the Grand Dictionnaire Universel. Labiche’s works, ap- 
proximately one hundred and sixty plays, according to M. Soupault, 
fifty-seven of which are contained in the Thédtre complet,are analyzed 
in another thirty pages. As an account of Labiche’s life and works 
this book obviously seems to be deficient. 

Nevertheless it is a book well worth the hour or two it takes to 
read. M. Soupault raises several interesting questions. First of 
all, there is the matter of Labiche’s popularity. Labiche appears to 
be as popular as he ever was. M. Soupault notes that in 1941, one 
hundred years after Labiche began to write, two of his plays were 
produced at the Comédie francaise, one at the Odéon, and three 
others were scheduled to be made into movies. Not many authors 
receive such attention sixty-five years after they have produced their 
last. Yet,in spite of Labiche’s enduring popularity, there persists a 
universal refusal to take him seriously. 

M. Soupault feels this refusal is unjust. Continued and universal 
popularity is a valid indication of an author’s greatness, he assumes. 
Since Labiche continues to enjoy the popularity he knew during his 
lifetime, he must be a great dramatist. His contemporaries and 
posterity have therefore been shortsighted and unfair in refusing to 
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admit Labiche’s importance. Satisfied with this logic, M. Soupault 
proceeds to inquire into the reasons for Labiche’s greatness and the 
reasons for our blindness. 

Why is Labiche one of the outstanding authors of his time? First 
of all because of his ability to create living characters. He analyzed 
the bourgeois of his day, penetrated the thin mask of hypocricy and 
discovered fundamental motives. These he incarnated in characters 
that are at the same time universal types, because they symbolize 
the characteristics of a whole social class, and living personalities, 
because they are endowed with an inner life. ‘Ce qui permet au 
théatre de Labiche,’ says M. Soupault, ‘de résister et d’obtenir au- 
prés de publics aussi différents que ceux de 1851 et de 1941 une 
audience et un succés égaux c’est que l’auteur de Célimare le ien-aimé 
a créé des personnages prodigieusement vivants. Succés persistant 
comme celui de Balzac et de m@me aloi.’ (p. 21) 

The comic in Labiche’s plays springs entirely from the charac- 
ters he has created, continues M. Soupault. Labiche relies very 
little on the laughter so easily obtained from plays on words and 
artificially contrived situations. His plays are funny because the 
characters are at once living and are yet automatons. They have 
allowed themselves to become the creatures of their vices. Society 
punishes them by laughing at what they say and at the situations in 
which they get themselves. (One may detect here a Bergsonian note, 
and M. Soupault does lean heavily on Bergson’s theory of the comic.) 
In this art of creating comic characters, in tapping the basic sources 
of the comic, Labiche surpasses the other dramatists of his age. 
(p. 167). 

If this is true, why has Labiche always been considered a second- 
rate author? Because, says M. Soupault, his plays are so simple, 
so natural that they seem to lack art and depth. Yet this simplicity, 
this naturalness are themselves the true mark of genius, for only a 
genius can make artificial creations seem simple and natural. As 
time goes on Labiche’s importance will become more and more evi- 
dent, and a day will come when it will be a matter of surprise that 
an apology of Labiche was necessary. Everyone will recognize his 
artistic genius just as everyone has always denied it. (p. 24). 

Thus runs the argument of the principal thesis of this book. I 
must admit that I have not read all the Thédtre complet, of Labiche, 
and I should like to be able to accept M. Soupault’s judgment. Yet I 
am not convinced. The premises of the argument seem false, and 
the proofs are not compelling. I cannot believe that popularity nec- 
essarily implies importance. In the plays of Labiche that I have 
read, the characters do not seem ‘prodigieusement vivants.’ They 
do not seem to be the primary source of the comic element. Labiche 
does seem to rely on artificially contrived situations to secure laugh- 
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ter. I cannot see that ‘Labiche soumet le mouvement et la situation 
a la peinture du caractére.’ (p. 166). The ‘mouvement’ and the ‘situ- 
ation’ seem often to preoccupy the author more than the ‘peinture du 
caractére.’ All of which does not belittle Labiche in my estimation. 
He is not great, but he is admirable for what he is—a remarkably 
effective author of remarkably amusing plays. No one can deny that. 
But to believe that Labiche is a ‘grand méconnu,’ an unrecognized 
genius, one of the most important writers of the 19th century de- 
mands too much imagination of my academic mind. However, Iam 
willing to have another look at Perrichon, Celimare, Montaudouin, 
Lepinois ef al., to make sure I have not underestimated the impor- 
tance of Labiche. I am grateful to M. Soupault for causing me to 
reappraise my standards —and for affording me a justification for 
rereading Labiche. 

There is another thesis in this book that is more easily tenable. 
M. Soupault insists that Labiche is sociologically and historically 
important because he analyzed and depicted a most essential and 
sadly neglected force in 19th century France —the bourgeoisie. M. 
Soupault points out that while a great many books have been written 
describing the court of Napoleon III, the demi-monde, the artistic 
and intellectual circles, etc., the most important social element of 
the Second Empire has been almost completely ignored. Then he 
says, ‘Apres avoir écarté les apparences, les parades, les bluffs, 
les flonflons de la féte impériale et localisé les feux d’artifice des 
boulevards, il faut admettre que la bourgeoisie domina toute la 
France du Second Empire et lui imposa ses tendances, ses crairtes, 
sa prudence et qu’elle put surtout freiner énergiquement 1’évolution 
des moeurs.’ (p. 181). Until the social force of the bourgeoisie has 
been analyzed and completely understood, we cannot say that we 
understand 19th century France. 

M. Soupault’s analysis of the bourgeoisie as depicted by Labiche 
is the most interesting part of his book. It seems an exaggeration to 
say, as he does, that Labiche’s description is the only valid one. ! 
Flaubert’s and the Goncourts’ bourgeois appear more living to me 
than those of Labiche. However, Labiche does put his finger on the 
essential vices of the bourgeoisie, and M. Soupault delights in de- 
tailing these vices. He does not go beneath them to explain why they 
exist. His analysis is no more profound than Labiche’s. Neverthe- 
less the book is worth reading if only for the pages in which M. 
Soupault dissects the bourgeois mind. 

One feels that in these pages M. Soupault brings a deeper interest, 
a more direct purpose to his subject. And one sees at once why, 
after writing books on Baudelaire and Lautréamont, he has written a 
book on Labiche. The Perrichons, the Dutrécys, the Célimares not 
only were the bétes noires of the surrealists, which might explain M. 
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Soupault’s philosophical and literary interest in them. They have 
also played an important political rdle. They supported Guizot, 
thwarted the Second Republic, welcomed Louis Napoleon as a savior, 
corrupted the Third Republic. After June, 1940, they loyally sup- 
ported Vichy; their fear, vanity and egotism draped in the banner of 
Famille, Travail, Patrie. It is not surprising that the superficially in- 
nocent Labiche enjoyed a renewed popularity in 1941, or that M. 
Soupault should publish a book on him in 1945. 


Haverford College LAURENCE WYLIE 


1. ‘...L’auteur du Voyage de M. Perrichon est le seul écrivain qui 
nous ait donné de la société bourgeoise (la classe dirigeante) du 
Second Empire une peinture valable.’ (p. 16). 


Albert Béguin: Gérard de Nerval, Paris, José Corti, 1945. 136 pp. 


This small book consists of sixessays previously published by M. 
Béguin between 1936 and 1944: ‘Gérard de Nerval et la descente aux 
ehfers,’ ‘Gérard de Nerval et le réve,’ ‘Gérard de Nerval et nous,’ 
‘Les poésies de Gérard de Nerval,’ ‘Les Filles du feu,’ and ‘Aurelia dans 
oeuvre de Nerval.’ Section 1 first appeared in Poésie et mystique 
while the essay on Gérard and dreams formed a chapter in L‘Ame 
romantique; the succeeding parts served as introductions in editions 
of Nerval published in Switzerland. 

Superficially the essays seem a hodge-podge of opinions on un- 
related aspects of Gérard’s work. Even M. Béguin’s interest appar- 
ently varies, since there is one long chapter of 67 pages, followed 
by five much shorter ones. 

However, the book does have a unifying theme, one familiar to 
those who have read M. Béguin’s Ame romantique et le réve. Here the 
thesis has been woven around one author, with special reference to 
Aurélia. In this series of essays the author has discovered an archi- 
tecture which not only removes Aurélia from the realm of hermetic 
literature, but which also suggests the psychology behind the curious 
actions of Gérard’s later years. 

Aurélia long has fascinated scholars interested in Gérard’s work. 
All have recognized its powerful prose and brilliant imagery, but no 
one has been able to do much more than blame the incoherence of 
the book on Nerval’s madness; parts of the volume they identified as 
springing from an unfortunate love for Jenny Colon. Hence, Aristide 
Marie wrote of ‘ce domaine du cauchemar,’ in which ‘on chercherait 
vainement l’accent d’outreterre.’ Henri Strenz characterized it as 
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‘cette tentative d’évasion d’une 4me de sa prison charnelle,’? while 
Théophile Gautier described his friend’s work as ‘la Raison écrivant 
les memoires de la Folie.’ ’ 

M. Béguin, however, has discovered that Gérard wrote lucidly 
and deeply, transforming the banal story of a vague love into values 
Symbolic of man’s destiny. Gérard moved from the tale of Aurélia 
into the domain of myth, living simultaneously in dream and reality, 
shifting ever closer to complete imprisonment in his dreams. When, 
like K. in Kafka’s The trial, Nerval increasingly felt the weight of some 
unknown sin, he dropped into despair. According to M. Béguin’s 
theory, the second part of Aurélia contains Gérard’s search for re- 
demption. While struggling for this pardon, Nerval changed the plane 
of his story to incorporate all humanity and attempted to solve the 
riddle of universal salvation. Aurélia metamorphosed into l’Ange, 
then to Isis, Venus, and the Virgin Mary. The visions ended witha 
chant to Christ as the conqueror of Death, symbolizing the success 
of Gérard’s long’ search. 

The thesis presented manages to cement together episodes in 
Aurélia that hitherto appeared unconnected. In this respect, M. Béguin 
has possibly thrown light on a murky corner of French literature. 

Unfortunately, however, the argument has its weak spots. M. 
Béguin bases his reasoning solely on an exegesis of selections from 
Aurélia, scorning those who have dared to turn for information to 
Gérard’s letters. ‘C’est la poésie qui change la vie,’ he claims, ‘et 
non pas l’inverse.’ (p. 13). Similarly, he acknowledges an inability 
to explain Gérard’s suicide, which came just after he had finished 
Auréia and, according to M. Béguin, found salvation. That misery, 
madness, or an incapacity for further writing drove him to this M. 
Béguin dismisses as ‘trop selon la logique.’ (p. 60). The author’s 
own tendencies to mysticism weaken his case and there constantly 
runs through the reader’s mind the suspicion that a consciousness 
of the psychological trends running through Rimbaud’s work tempted 
M. Béguin to apply the same trends to Aurélia. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 
1. Gérard de Nerval, Paris, Hachette, 1914, p. 332. 


2. Gérard de Nerval, Paris, Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1933, p. 81. 
3. Notices romantiques. 
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G. Paré, O.P.: Le Roman de la rose et la scolastique courtoise (Publications 
de l'Institut d’études médiévales X Ottawa, Institut d’études meédie- 
vales, 1941. 212 pp. 


The Dominican Father G. Paré, diplémé de 1’Ecole pratique des 
hautes études, Paris, et Docteur en Théologie, assigns to Jean de 
Meung a place in the scholastic milieu of the Sorbonne about 1270. 
He continues the attempt of M Gorce, Le roman de la rose, texte essentvel 
de la scolastique courtoise (Paris, 1933). The University of Paris at the 
end of the 13th century was the battlefield of the traditionalists de- 
fending the Augustinian Neoplatonism against the ‘avant-garde’ of the 
modern naturalists struggling for a selfsufficient philosophy ranging 
from a cautious Aristotelianism to an almost atheistic Averroism: 
‘Ce fut une véritable ivresse’ (p. 136). These naturalists became 
split in themselves. With his classical measure, Thomas Aquinas 
arose against the unhampered Siger of Brabant, as springs from his 
work: De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, 1270. 

Father Paré makes evident that Jean de Meung is involved in the 
very problems of these naturalists. According to him, Jeande Meung 
reproduces the ‘correct’ theology and philosophy of Saint Thomas, 
except for some cynical outbursts (p. 145) and exaggerations con- 
cerning the moral field (p. 159 ff). 

As preciousas are Fr. Paré’s identifications of the detailed scho- 
lastic lore in Jean de Meung’s part of the Roman de la rose, as rash 
seem to me his conclusions. According to my opinion, we must dis- 
tinguish here. There is on the one hand an encyclopedic repetition 
of scholastic teachings which Jean de Meung stuffs into his didactic 
maze without any adhesion to them; on the other hand there are per- 
sonal convictions to which he gives an emotional turn which betrays 
him a greater heretic than Siger of Brabant, and an immoralist, too. 

Jean de Meung overstresses a pantheistic Nature, the natural 
‘immortality’ in the chain of being with the consequence of a cynical 
praise of procreation and radical contempt of chastity. Therefore, 
in his system there is no real space left for a Christian God, Chris- 
tian immortality and Christian virtues. He proves to be a radical 
representative of the so-called Renaissance of the 13th century. 

Fr, Paré finds fault with Gerson for having recognized this fact; 
for the chancellor of the University of Paris condemns likewise Jean 
de Meung and Saint Thomas (p. 203). Now, seeing the categorical 
implications concerning all the philosophical revolutionaries of the 
13th century, Fr. Paré, in order to save Saint Thomas from Gerson’s 
verdict, snatches the rascal Jean de Meung as well as the Saint, from 


Gerson’s criticism, and makes him much more harmless than he 
really is. 
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I abstain from going into details here, because in a forthcoming 
study of mine called ‘Jean de Meung’s nature mysticism’ (Cahiers 
d’Hermés, ed. Roland de Renéville, Paris, I, 1948) I shall confront 
Jean de Meung with one of the outstanding traditionalists of the 13th 
century, namely, with Saint Bonaventure, in order to prove the anti- 
Christian spirit in Jean de Meung by method of contrast. 

The merit of Fr. Paré consists in having redeemed Jeande Meung 
from his isolation by attaching him to his surroundings: 13th century 
academic milieu. We understand better, though Fr. Paré does not 
Say so, Jean de Meung’s encyclopedic learning, his second-hand quo- 
tations, his mixing subversive tendencies with calmly repeated com- 
monplaces, the somewhat anticipated method of Bayle and the En- 
cyclopedists. We get from Fr. Paré, almost against his will, the 
possibility of giving Jean de Meung the individual accent which he 
deserves in his milieu, so well analyzed by the author. 

The subversive teachings which are found in Jean de Meung were 
severed in 1277 from those of Saint Thomas (Pierre Mandonet, Siger 
de Brabant et l’averroisme latin au XIIIe siecle, Fribourg, 1899, p. viii. 

Saint Bonaventure as a theologian of primarily mystic interests 
certainly would have told all the Aristotelians: A quoi n’exposez- 
vous pas la chose du monde la plus sacrée? (Etienne Gilson, La 
philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, Paris, 2, 1943, p. 255). Jean de Meung 
would have deserved this blame entirely; for he actually seems de- 
lighted in undermining Christian Truth by embracing Averroism 
fullheartedly (cp. Ibn. Rochd [Averroes], Traité décisif sur l'accord de la 
religion et de la philosophie, ed. by Léon Gauthier, Alger, Carbonel, 1942, 
p. II). How can Fr. Paré doubt that the Roman dela rose did away 
with any Christian consideration, defending instead ‘la licence et le 
mépris des choses saintes’ (E. Renan, Averroes et l’averroisme, Paris, 
Durand, 1852, p. 226)? If Saint Thomas had labored on the problem 
of the greatness of Nature, it was to graft on it as a worthy tree the 
supernatural (Martin Grabmann, Die Kulturphilosophie des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin, Augsburg, Filser, 1925, pp. 70/71). If Jean de Meung intro- 
duces a new earthly Paradise, realm of le Dieu d’Amour, Nature and 
Genius, it is in order to scoff at everything which is supposed to 
transcend the Natural. 

From a philological viewpoint, Fr. Paré has contributed a great 
many terms, metaphors and, as I should like to add, parodies of the 
scholastic language (Le vocabulaire scolastique, pp. 23-51) for which we 
are really indebted to him. He is able to correct Godefroy as far as 
the meaning of elenche (p. 42) is concerned. He even shows how much 
Jean de Meung’s naturalism is authentique according to concepts (p. 147), 
but the vocabulary does not reveal the fundamentally different spirit 
of Saint Thomas’ naturalisme pieux and Jean de Meung’s naturalisme 
irrévérencieux rather than clos (p. 183). Not stressing enough the 
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contexts, Fr. Paré takes the cynicisms of Jean de Meung too seri- 
ously (p. 154), his convictions too.easily. He does not read between 
the lines; proof of it are the odd remarks on the French classics of 
the 12th century (p. 157). St. Thomas and Jean de Meung, of course, 
are categorically scholastics as Petrarch and Macchiavelli are cate- 
gorically humanists, but in both cases, the one builds, the other de- 
stroys by understanding the same heritage in a wholly different way. 

The year 1277, year of the condemnation of the Parisian heresies 
by Bishop Tempier, is an excellent terminus ad quem for the second 
part of the Roman de la rose (p. 165). The notes contain a wealth of 
reference and information. 


The Catholic University HELMUT A. HATZFELD 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Symposium) 


Books 


Béguin, Albert: Gérard de Nerval, Paris, 
José Corti, 1945. 136 pp. 

Campbell, Robert: Jean-Paul Sartre ou une 
littérature philosophique, Paris, Pierre 
Ardent, 1945. 278 pp. 

Charlier, Gustave: Le Mouvement roman- 
tique en Belgique, Bruxelles, Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1948. 423 pp. 
Passages, Bruxelles, Renaissance du 
Livre, 1947. 187 pp. 

Denomy, Alexander J: The heresy . of 
courtly love, Boston College Candlemas 
Lectures on Christian Literature, New 
York, McMullen, 1947. 92 pp. 

Diringer, David: The alphabet, New York 
Philosophical Library, 1948. x+607 pp. 

Edgren, Rolf, ed.: Mahieu le vilain, les 
méthéores d’Aristote, Uppsala, Almquist 
and Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 
1945. cxvi + 217 pp. 

Haucourt, Geneviéve d’: La Vie au moyen 
dge, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1944. 128 pp. 

Linker, Robert White, ed.: Aucassin et 
Nicolette, Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. 49 pp. 

Lope de Vega: Peribdjiez y el comendador 
de Ocata, ed. by Charles-V. Aubrun 
and J.-F. Montesinos, Paris, Hachette, 
1943. xlix + 206 pp. 

Lundblad, Jane: Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
European literary tradition, Uppsala, A- 
merican Institute in the University of 
Uppsala, 1947. 196 pp. 

Monzon-Olass’Neks Telespor: Urrundik: 


Bake-Oroi, Lenengo idaztia, estampas 
interpretadas en espanol por German 
Marfa de Ifurrategui, Mexico, 1947. 
213 pp. 

Morley, S. Griswold, trans.: The inter- 
ludes of Cervantes, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1948. x + 233 pp. 

Neider, Charles, ed.: The stature of 
Thomas Mann, New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1947. 510 pp. 

Paré G.: Le Roman de la rose et la scolas- 
tique courtoise, Ottawa, Publications de 
l'Institut d’Etudes Médiévales d’Ot- 
tawa, X, 1941. 212 pp. 

Remy, Paul: La Littérature provencale au 
moyen dge, Bruxelles, Lebégue, 1944. 
101 pp. 

Rudler, Gustave, ed.: Le Misanthrope, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1947. xliv +-148 pp. 

Shand, William, and Girri, Alberto, 
trans.: Poesia inglesa de la guerra espafiola, 
Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1947. viii 
+89 pp. 

Soupault, Philippe: Hugéne Labiche: sa vie, 
son oeuvre, Paris, Sagittaire, 1945. 185 
pp. 

Thomas, Lucien-Paul: Le Vers moderne, 
ses moyens d’expression, son esthétique, 
Bruxelles, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1943. 
250 pp. : 

Toérnquist, Nils: Hin Denkmal der Devotio 
moderna ans der Stiftsbibliothek zu Strangnas 
im Auszug herausgegeben, Strangnis, 
Trringnis Liroverks Assredogér- 
else, 1945-46. 95 pp. 
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(Centro de Estudios Hispanicos) 


Books AND ARTICLES 


Spanish 


Buchanan, Milton A.: Spanish Poetry of the : 


Golden Age, edited with introduction (s) 
and notes. Second ed. Toronto, Canada, 
The University of Toronto Press 
[1947], 148 p. y una de {fndice de 
nombres y de poesias anénimas. [La 
12 ed. es de 1942. ] 

Calder6n de la Barca, Pedro: Psalle et 
sile, poema. Reproducci6n en facsimil, 
seguida de una noticia bibliografica 
por Leopoldo Trenor. Valencia del 
Cid, Editorial Castalia, 1945, 54 p., 
una h. de indice y una de colof6n, ilus. 
[El titulo de la portada original es 
‘“‘Exortacién panegirica al silencio, 
motivada de su apostrophe Psalle et 
sile.’”?] [Madrid, 1662]. 

Camacho, Panfilo D.: Marta Abreu: Una 
mujer comprendida. La Habana, Editori- 
al Trépico, 1947, 227 p. [Biograffa de 
la gran patricia y bienhechora cubana.] 

Domenchina, Juan José: Antologia de la 
poesia espafiola contempordnea, 1900-1936, 
selecci6n, prdélogo y notas crfticas y 
bio-bibliograficas. Epflogo por En- 
rique Diez-Canedo, 34 edicién, Méxi- 
co, Union Tipografica Editorial His- 
pano-Americana, 1947, 444 p. [La 18 
ed. se publicd en Méjico, en 1941. 
Agotada en 1945, se imprimio la 22 
en 1946. Ahora, después de un ajo, 
ve la luz la 34, ] 

Florit, Eugenio: La Estrella (Auto de 
Navidad), La Habana, 1947, 20 p. 
[‘‘Escrito expresamente para las es- 
tudiantes de espanol de Barnard Col- 
lege y representado por ellas los dias 
15 y16 de diciembre de 1941.’’ Prosa 
y verso. | 

Fundacion Juan Lawis Vives. Su labor de cinco 
anos (1942-1947), London, S.W. 7, 58 
Prince’s Gate, 32 p. [Becas. Clases. 
Conferencias.] — The Juan Luis Vives 
Scholarship Trust, A survey of five years’ 
work (1942-1947), id., 32 p. [Ed. ingle- 
sa. ] — Admirable labor. 

Gonzalez de la Calle, P. U.: Orientacion 


filolégica de Leibnitz, Bogota, 1946, 46p. 
[Tirada aparte del BICC, 1946, I, 
233-276. | 

Heredia, Jose Maria: Revisiones literarvas, 
Selecci6n y prél. de Jose Maria Cha- 
con y Calvo, La Habana, 1947, 276 p. 
(Publicaciones del Ministerio de Edu- 
cacion. Direccién de Cultura.) 

Marti, José: Ideario separatista, Recopi- 
lacién y prélogo por Félix Lizaso, La 
Habana, 1947, xxi, 185 p. (Cuadernos 
de Cultura, Publicaciones del Minis- 
teriode Educaci6én. Direcci6n de Cul- 
tura.) [Reformismo, autonomismo, 
separatismo, por F. Lizaso, p. v-xxi. 
Clarividente estudio. ] 

Mestre Fernandez, Alfredo: Lwuisa:una 
mujer a los 15 avios, novela [La Habana, 
1944], 81 p., retr. [En la primera 
pagina, el titulo es ‘Luisa. Poema 
novelado de una mujera los 15 anos.’ 
24 edicién. Es ‘poema’ en prosa. | 

Palm, Erwin Walter: ‘Observaciones 
sobre la Arquitectura Colonial en 
Honduras.’ [Del Bol. dela Union 
Panamericana, LXXXI, 1947, 121-134, 
ilus. ] 

Pineyro, Enrique: Notas criticas, recopi- 
lacion y prol. por A. Iraizoz, La Ha- 
bana, 1947, 191 p. (Publ. del Ministerio 
de Educacion. Cuadernos de Cultura.) 

Rodriguez Demorizi, E.: Correspondencia 
del Consul de Francia enSanto Domingo, 
II, edicién ynotas de...,Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, R.D., Editora Montalvo, 1947, 330 
p. (Archivo General de la Naci6n, IX.) 

Rodrf{guez Demorici, E.: Documentos para 
la historia de la Republica Dominicana, co- 
leccién de... Vol. I, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Editora Montalvo, 1944, 546 p. — Vol. 
II: Relaciones histéricas de Santo Domingo, 
coleccion y notas de...,1945, 509 p. 
(Archivo General de la Naci6n.) — Otro 
tomo II de Documentos, Santiago [de los 
Caballeros], 1947, 713 p. (Archivo 
General de la Nacidén). [Este duplicar 
de volimenes da lugar a confusi6n. | 
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Rodriguez-Mojino, Antonio: Bibliografta 
de Vasco Diaz Tanco, clérigo literato e 
impresor de tiempos de Carlos V, 
Valencia, Editorial Castalia, 1947, 74 
p. en folio. [Tipos géticos. Lujosa y 
espléndida edicién de 100 ejs. numera- 
dos, de los cuales se ponen a la venta 
solamente veinticinco, todos firmados 
por el autor. Ej. no. 30. ] 

Rodrfguez-Mojnino, Antonio: Catdlogos de 
libreros espaftoles (1661-1840), Intento bi- 
bliografico. Madrid, 1945, 204 p. y 1 
sin num., ilus. [Ed. de 300 ejs. en 
papel de hilo, numerados. Ej. n? 147.] 

Rodriguez-Mojfino, A.: Curvosidades 
bibliogrdficas, Rebusca de libros viejos 
y papeles traspapelados, Madrid, Lan- 
ga y Ca., 1946, 213 p., 1 de sumario y 
otra de colofén. [Ed. de 500 ejs. en 
papel de hilo numerados. Ej. n9 8. ] 

Rodr{fguez-Moinino, Antonio: La Imprenta 
en Extremadura(1489-1800),Madrid,1945, 
126 p. y 1 de colof6n, facs. [Ed. original 
de 100 ej. en papel especial, numera- 
dos a mano, todos firmados por el 
autor. Sdlo 25 puestos a la venta, ej. 
IV. Libro fundamental. | ; 

Sabat Ercasty, Carlos: Poemas del hombre: 
Inbro de la ensonacién, Montevideo, 1947, 
31 p. [Tirada aparte de la Revista. 
Nacional, no. 102. Esa manera esta ya 
pasada de moda. ] 

San Crist6bal de Antafio, Ciudad Trujillo, 
R. D., 1946, 173 p. (Archivo General 
de la Nacion, VI.). [‘Advertencia’ fir- 
mada por Emilio Rodriguez Demorici, 
Director del Archivo. | 

Saz, Agustin del.: Narraciones geogrdficas : 
Nueva York, Barcelona, I1.G. Seix y 
Barral, 1947, 121p. y 1 de fndice, ilus. 
[Excelente descripcién de la gran 
metr6poii. | 

Serrano Poncela,S.: El existencialismo en 
la novela del siglo XX. [Tirada aparte de 
Cuadernos Dominicanos de Cultura? p. 47- 
109, s.a. — 1, Nota introductiva; 2, Jean 
Paul Sartre; 3, Miguel de Unamuno; 
4, Albert Camus; 5, Franz Kafka. — 
Observaciones criticas, complemento 
al trabajode Rafael Diaz Niese, quien 
compendia sistematicamente los prin- 
cipales elementos del pensar existen- 
cialista. ] 


Serrano Poncela, 8.: Poética de Bécquer. 
[Tirada aparte de los Anales dela 
Universidad de Santo Domingo,p. 138-161, 
S.a. — Serrano Poncela considera a 
Bécquer como el precursor de la lf- 
rica pura contempordanea, y estudia 
la estética becqueriana y sus pro- 
blemas estilfsticos con gran acierto 
y penetrante juicio. ] 

Serrano Poncela, Segundo: Programa de 
Literatura Castellana (con un apéndice 
ampliatorio para el estudio de las 
literaturas hispanicas anteriores al 
romance), [Ciudad Trujillo, s.a.], 31 
p. (Universidad de Santo Domingo, 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras.). [Ex- 
celente programa 98. Recoge, por il- 
timo, con interés, el problema de la 
existencia de la nueva generaci6on li- 
teraria del 36, de la guerraodel des- 
tierro, como se la quiera llamar, el 
cual planted en 1945 nuestro com- 
pafiero Homero Sertfs. | 

Serrano Poncela, Segundo: Robinsén y 
Galatea [poesfas], Isla de Santo Do- 
mingo, 1943-1944, p. 9-33. [Tirada 
aparte de Cuadernos Dominicanos de 
Cultura? | 

Serrano Poncela, Segundo: Treinta letras 
para cantar, de las ‘famosas comedias’ 
del siglo XVII, acompafadas de un 
estudio y notas crfticas, [Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, s.a.], p. 39-82. 

Vega, Lope de: Peribdfiez y el Comendador 
de Ocatia, tragicomedia, texte espagnol 
publié avec une notice, une étude lit- 
téraire et des notes par Ch.-V. Aubrun 
[et] J.-F. Montesinos, Paris, Librairie 
Hachette, [1943], xlix. 206 p., il. 

Zabala, Arturo: a Navidad de los: 
Nocturnos en 1591, edicién y notas por 
... Valencia, Editorial Castalia, 1946, 
66 p. y una de colofén, ilus. [Sesién 
de la Academia de los Nocturnos de 
Valencia celebrada el 25 de diciembre 
de 1591. Discurso y poesfas sobre el 
Nacimiento por Gaspar de Aguilar, 
Catalan de Valeriola, Tarrega, Jeré- 
nimo de Virués, Pretel, Beneito, Cu- 
calén, Ledesma, Fenollet, Cerdan, 
Desplugues y Orts. — Ed. de 500 ejem- 
plares no venales y numerados, en 
papel de hilo. Ej. no. 468. ] 
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Spanish 


América. Revista de la Asociacion de 
escritores y artistas americanos, vol. 
XXXIV, Habana. Jul.-Ag., Sept., 1947. 

Anuario bibliogrdfico dominicano, 1946, [por 
Luis Florén], Ciudad Trujillo, Rept- 
blica Dominicana, 1947, xvi, 183 p. 
(Oficina de canje y difusion cultural. 
Secretaria de Estado de Relaciones 
Exteriores.) 

Archivo Jose Marti, 10, La Habana, Cuba, 
1946, Ano VI, Enero-Dic. (Publ. por 
el Ministerio de Educaci6n. Direcci6n 
de Cultura. Al cuidadode Félix Liza- 
so.) [Con el f{ndice del vol. III, nams 
8, 9 y 10, 1945-1946, ps. 419-425. ] 

Asomante. Revista literaria, San Juande 
Puerto Rico, 1947, III, no. 2. (Asoc. 
de Graduadas de la Univ. de Puerto 
Rico.) [Con el Indice del segundo afio, 
San Juna, Puerto Rico, 1946. | 

Boletin del Anuario Bibliogrdfico Cubano. La 
Habana, Cuba. Ano VIII, Oct.-Dic., 
1945, no. 33. 

Boletin del Archivo General dela Nacién. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Reptblica Dominica- 
na (Editora Montalvo). Vols. VII, 1944, 
nos. 33-37; VIII, 1945, nos. 38-43; IX, 
1946, nos. 44-49; X, 1947, nos. 52-53. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la Nacién.Mé- 
xico, 1947, vo. XVIII, nam. 2. (Secre- 
tarfa de Gobernacion. Direccién Ge- 
neral de Informaci6n.) [Director: Julio 
Jiménez Rueda. ] — Id. n9 3. 

Boletin del Instituto (de] Caro y Cuervo. 
gota, 1946, I, n9 3. 

Boletin del Instituto Espattol [de Londres ]. 
No. 1, Febrero, 1947. 

Boletin del Instituto de Filologta de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile. Tomo IV, 1944-46. 
[Santiago de Chile], Prensas de la 
Universidad de Chile, 1946, 434 p. y 
1 de sumario. 

Boletin del Instituto PsicopedagdgicoNacional. 
Lima, Pert. 1947, afio VI, nam. 1. 

Cuadernos Dominicanos de Cultura. Mensu- 
ario [Revista mensual impresa en 


Bo- 


pésimo papel. |] Ciudad Trujillo, Rep. 


Dominicana. IV, Enero de 1947, num. 
41. 

Las Espafias. Revista literaria. Ano II, 
no. 5 extraordinario, 29 Jul. 1947. 
[Dedicado al Cuarto Centenario del 
nacimiento de Miguel de Cervantes, 
que no uso el ‘Don,’ como equivocada- 
mente aparece en la primera plana 
con grandes letras. ] 

Independencia. Revista de cultura espa- 
fiola, Parfs, afo II, no. 8, 30 de Junio 
de 1947. Redaccién y administraci6n, 
10, rue Solférino, Paris (7). 

Informaciones Culturales. Boletin del Ne- 
gociado de Relaciones Culturales, 
Direccién de Cultura, Ministerio de 
Educacién, [La Habana, ] Cuba. Afiol. 
no. 1, Enero-Febrero, 1947. 

La Nueva Democracia. Enero, 1947, XXVIL, 
NOs: 

Revista Cubana. La Habana, Enero-Dic., 
1946, vol. XXI. 

Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologia. Publica- 
da por la Junta Nacional de Arqueolo- 
gia, La Habana, Cuba. II, nos. 4 y 5, 
Enero-Dic., 1947. (Palacio Municipal.) 


Periodicals and articles 


Armenian Review, vol. I (1948), no. 1. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro Y Cuervo, vol. TI 
(1947), nos. 1-3. 

Ensko-Jakintza, revue des études bas- 
ques, vol. I (1947), nos. 5-6; vol. II 
(1948), no 1. 

French Studies, vol. I (1948), no. 2. 

Studia Neophilologica, vol. XIX (1946-47), 
nos. 1-3; vol. XX (1948), nos. 1-2. 

The Modern Language Journal, vol. XXXII 
(1948), nos. 4-5. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


EDWIN H. CADY. Associate Professor of English at Syracuse 
University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin in English and American 
Literature. He has published several articles on William Dean 
Howells and he has completed a book on The gentleman in America. He 
is preparing to write a biography of Howells. 


OTIS E. FELLOWS. Assistant Professor of French, Columbia 
University. Previously taught at the Ecole Normale de Savenay 
(France), Saint Dunstan’s Choir School and Brown University. Di- 
pléme, Université de Dijon, 1930; Ph.D., Brown University, 1936. 
Propaganda Intelligence Officer in London and Paris for OWI-USIS 
during recent war. Author of The age of enlightenment (with Norman L. 
Torrey), French opinion of Moliére, the periodical press in liberated Paris; con- 
tributor to various journals. Associate editor of Romanic Review and 
Symposium. 


VICTOR LANGE. Professor of German literature and Chairman 
of German studies at Cornell University. He is the author of numer- 
ous works on German literature and Anglo-German literary relations 
(among them Modern german literature 1870-1940) and is one of the three 
editors of the forthcoming bi-centennial Chicago edition of Goethe’s 
works. He collaborated in the Columbia dictionary of modern european 
literature and has recently been made an editor of the new journal 
Comparative Literature. He is at present working on a book dealing with 
Goethe’s novels. 


GIULIO NATALI. Professor of Italian literature at the Univer- 
sity of Catania. Author of numerous books and articles on Italian 


letters and art. 


LEON S. ROUDIEZ. Instructor of French, Columbia University. 
Graduated from Collége Stanislas (Paris) and Paris Law Faculty. 
M.A., Columbia University, 1940. In recent war saw service in 
Aleutians, England and France. Taught at Army intelligence school 
in the U. S. and lectured to U.S. troops in England prior to invasion; 
held rank of captain. At present he is engaged ina study of the form- 
ative years of Charles Maurras. 
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ANDRE ROUSSEAUX. ‘A Parisian born in Paris.’ He has been 
contributing to French literary thought since the first World War. 
He has concentrated on criticism, and has been literary critic on 
Le Figaro since the death of Henri de Régnier. Most of his works are 
dedicated to an interpretation of contemporary literature, studied 
through its foremost authors. Particularly worthy of mention, in the 
bibliography under his name, are ‘Ames et visages du XXe siécle; 
‘Le Paradis perdu,’ ‘Littérature du XXe siécle.’ But to this gallery 
of present-day literary portraits, Monsieur Rousseaux has under- 
taken to add a series of studies on the masters of the past, on whom 
one volume has already appeared under the title ‘Le Monde classique.’ 

In 1940, André Rousseaux stood resolutely with those authors de- 
termined to resist German occupation. Whether by his pen, during 
the few months in the free zone when the press enjoyed relative free- 
dom, or later by absolute silence, he maintained this strict attitude 
for four years. He profited by such retirement to write an important 
study on Charles Péguy — ‘Le Prophéte Péguy’ — which appeared in 
three volumes in ‘Les Cahiers du Rhéne.’ A Swiss editor had already 
had his ‘Chronique de l’espérance’ which, during the darkest days of 
France’s trials, bore witness toa confidence that nothing could shake. 


EDUARDO M. TORNER. Member of the Centro de Estudios 
Hispanicos, formerly of the Centrode Estudios Histéricos of Madrid, 
is at present Lecturer in Spanish Literature at the ‘Instituto Espafol’ 
in London. Highest authority on Spanish musical folklore. Author of: 
Cancionero musical de la lirica popular asturiana, 1920; Coleccién de vihuelistas 
espanoles del siglo XVI, 1923; Indicaciones prdcticas para la notacién musical 
de los romances, 1923; Cuarenta canciones espaitolas, 1924; Ensayo de clasifi- 
cacién de las melodias de romance, 1925; La cancién tradicional espafiola, 1931; 
Temas folkléricos, misica y poesia, 1935; La estilistica literaria espanola, La 
onomatopeya y el oido idiomdtico espatol, Cuatro danzas de la época de Cervantes, 
1943; Cancionero musical espafiol (misica y letra), 1947, etc. 


